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PREFACE 


Wuen Japan emerged from her isolation forty years 
ago, it is not surprising that so remarkable an event 
should have called forth a multiplicity of books de- 
scribing from every possible standpoint the country 
which had remained so long a sealed empire; but it 
would have been strange indeed if much that was 
written of a land with a civilisation so unique, thus 
thrown open to the rest of the world at one stroke 
of the ruler’s pen, did not misrepresent the stern 
reality. For even now, four decades after we forced 
our acquaintance upon her at the cannon’s mouth, 
Japan—as no other country in the world—is apt to 
run away with the sober sense of the one who sets 
himself to write about her. It is my wish, in pre- 
paring this volume, to guard myself against the 
suspicion of the same want of self-restraint and the 
temptation to “enthuse,” and, on the other hand, 
not to be too niggardly in my praise of a country 
which—all are agreed—has a great deal about it that 
appeals with an irresistible charm to the Western 
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mind. A book of first impressions of Japan must 
necessarily be more highly coloured than one of 
later and more matured opinions. For even Japan 
after a while begins to pall, and in revising at a 
later date the impressions jotted down in the first 
enthusiasm of landing on those strange shores, one 
finds it necessary to tone down here and there. But 
the same sort of account will not be expected from a 
tourist as from a returned missionary or merchant 
who has resided in the country for years, and has 
become more or less “Japanesy.” This is the book 
of a tourist, and any old residents of the country 
who may read it will probably smile at much that 
it contains, and wonder that the writer should have 
been so easily charmed by what is to them un- 
romantic and commonplace. The impressions it 
contains are such as they were first written down, 
and the narrative of the journey is but slightly 
altered from the form in which it was first entered 
in my journal. 


J. dibeee 


Guiyn-NEATH, 
December 21st, 1896. 
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JOURNEYS AMONG THE GENTLE JAPS 


CHAPTER I, 
ACROSS CANADA. 


Setting out—Montreal—The “ C. P. R.”—Rate of speed—Fellow- 
passengers--Mr. Yung Wing—His opinion of Li Hung 
Chang—General Grant and Li—The through journey— 
Winnipeg—North-West Mounted Police—Missionaries— 
Cree Indians—Moose Jaw—Medicine Hat—Calgary—The 
Rockies—Kicking-horse Pass—The “Great Divide”—lear- 
ful descent—The Selkirks—Snowsheds—British Columbia 
— “A Thing of Beauty ”—Arrival at Vancouver—A. useful 

vade-mecum—The story of Vancouver—A mushroom town 
—From log cabins to granite palaces—Life in Vancouver— 
The “C. P. RB.” Hotel—A “dip” in the Pacific. 


I HAD been travelling in the States on a journalistic 
commission entrusted to me by the Western Maul, 
when I. found myself, somewhat unexpectedly, in a 
position to gratify the wish of a lifetime, and to set 


out for the land of the Rising Sun. Japan was then 


on everybody’s lips. She had astonished the civilised 


~ world by the series of brilliant exploits on sea and 


1 


land by which she had humiliated her hated rival in 
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the Far East. The Americans, especially—who do 
not forget that it was their gunboats that forced 
Japan to become amenable to Western influences 
and to enter the comity of nations—saw in the 
triumph of that country the direct result of their 
own high-handed proceeding. Japan had suddenly 
proved herself a power that even the West would 
have to reckon with, and had gone far to establish 
her claim to the coveted title of “ Britain of the 
Pacific.” 

On May 26th, 1895, I found myself—for the third 
time—at Montreal, going the round of the same 
sights which had charmed me so much before— 
again admiring the unrivalled prospect from the 
summit of Mount Royal, and interested as keenly as 
ever, as I walked through the streets and lanes of — 
the city, in the spectacle of two races so diverse in 
many ways living so amicably together. The morn- 
ing of the 28th I took the “cars” for Vancouver, and 
resigned myself to a five days and a half’s unbroken 
experience of the famous Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The “C. P. RB.” is a great name in America. It is 
far and away the greatest enterprise ever undertaken 
and successfully carried out on that continent of big’ 
enterprises. Brooklyn Bridge and the harnessing 


of Niagara are mere trifles. compared with it 
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The Canadians are justly proud of it. Itis even a 
great political foree—being aptly nick-named “the 
Government on wheels.” . There is no more common 
topic on board Atlantic liners than the merits of the 
“C. PR.” No sooner are you out of Liverpool or 
Southampton than those initials strike your ear, 
either in the saloon, on deck, or in the smoking- 
room. It is not claimed for the “C. P. R.” that it 
has annihilated distance, but it has taken a long 
stride forward in that direction, and will yet do 
more. It is impossible to forecast the ultimate 
development of that great system. As regards speed, 
the time occupied at present in the transit from 
terminus to terminus is five days and a few hours. 
Once at least the journey was done in four days, but 
the strain on the track was too great to justify a 
repetition of the experiment. It is safe to predict 
that before many years four days will become the 
normal time, and then the extreme limit of speed 
‘will perhaps have been attained, as seems to be 
already the case on the Atlantic. But it is not safe 
to lay down limits to the developments of the 
rele be RB,” 

Several of those who boarded the train with me at 
Montreal journeyed with me the whole distance. 
In addition to English and Scandinavian land-hunters 
B 2 
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bound for the north-west, pig-tailed Chinamen and 
keen-eyed Japs crowded Montreal platform, and 
fraternised along the route, looking not at all the 
traditional enemies they are commonly regarded. 
The Japs were mostly Pullman passengers, and were 
either prosperous New York merchants proceeding 
to their country for wares, or students returning 
home after a course of American or European train- 
ing. They presented a striking contrast to the 
Chinese, who were of the working class, having 
probably made their “pile” in the laundry line. A 
noticeable exception was a very respectable China- — 
man, with whom I came frequently in contact during 
the voyage across the Pacific—a Mr. Yung Wing— 
who was probably the only celestial on board the train 
and afterwards the boat that did not sport a pig-tail. 
He had become completely Americanised by a long 
residence in the States, and had married an American 
wife. Indeed, but for his unmistakably Mongolian 
features, he might have passed for an American—or 
rather, | ought to say Englishman—as he betrayed 
no trace of an American accent, though he resided in 
New England (Hartford), where the Yankee charac- 
teristics are supposed to be most pronounced. He 
was well acquainted with Li Hung Chang, and held 


the opinion of him which one constantly hears. 
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expressed in the Far East—that he has been a curse 
rather than a blessing to China, and that he has been 
the one great obstacle to the development of China 
on Western lines. Perhaps that was charging Li 
with more than his due share of responsibility for the 
rigid conservatism of the Celestial Empire, but the 
famous Viceroy has no friends among those Chinese 
who have come under the influence of Western ideas. 
The one dominant principle of his career, they will 
tell you, has been to enrich himself and his family 
at the expense of the country, and he is said to have 
succeeded amazingly. He and his relatives between 
them own the greater part of a rich province. Mr. 
Yung Wing had nothing but ridicule for the estimate 
of Li formed by General Grant, who said that of the 
three great men whom he had met in his tour round 
the world, Disraeli, Bismarck, and Li Hung Chang, 
he was not sure that the last was not the greatest. 

A journey across the American Continent without 
a break is not to be recommended, even with the 
splendid arrangements of the Canadian Pacific. It 
must be remembered that it is like going from 
London to Liverpool fourteen times, or from London 
to Edinburgh eight times, in one journey, A break 
either at Winnipeg or Banff, if not at both, is a 
necessity, if the journey is to be enjoyed. The 
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pleasures of the ride through the transcendent scenery 
of the Rockies and the Selkirks, down the cafion 
of the Fraser, and, finally, along the charming wood- 
land region of British Columbia, cannot be appreci- 
ated by the jaded senses of the through passenger: 
A “stop-over” at Banff will refresh the mind?of the — 
West-bound traveller for the due appreciation of the 
rapidly-moving pictures which will await him. I 
am here preaching what I did not practise, as I left 
Montreal too late to allow myself the benefit of a 
“stop-over” anywhere en route. The train I tra- 
velled by was the last, except one, that would take t 
me to my destination in time for the boat for Japan, 
and I required a few hours at Vancouver before 
embarking. My advice to those of my readers who 
may contemplate the trip is not to follow my 
example, if they can help it, but to do the overland 
journey more at their leisure. They will have heard 
all about Winnipeg—that city of mushroom growth 
in the heart of the continent, the Hudson’s Bay fort 
of yesterday, now a thriving city of many thousand 
inhabitants, the commercial focus of the north-west 
—and they will do well to break their journey there. 
No city is so often cited in illustration of the go- 
aheadness of life in the New World as Winnipeg. 
The hour’s look round allowed the through passenger 
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gives him bat a vague and confused idea of that 
remarkable city, with its miles of imposing structures 
that would do credit to a city of a century’s growth. 
from Winnipeg to the Rockies is a distance of nearly 
a thousand miles. Before the railway was built, this 
was a six weeks’ journey, post haste, the old ox- 
trains taking something like three months. Now it 
is a matter of hours, not of days or weeks. Portage- 
la-Prairie, Brandon, Regina, Calgary, ete., are, like 
Winnipeg, cities of phenomenal growth, and centres 
of prosperous farming regions. During this section 
of the journey we make the acquaintance of the 
North-West Mounted Police, a body of men of whom 
Canada has reason to be proud. One or two of these 
red-coated guardians of the prairies are sure to join 
you on the “ cars,” and perhaps enter into a conver- 
sation with you. You will also probably encounter 
a missionary or two on the train. Hach has a number 
of settlements separated by long distances to minister 
to, and the “ C. P. R.,” with characteristic considera- 
tion, allows them to travel between their mission 
‘stations for a nominal charge, or no charge at all. 
Specimens of Cree Indians, with their squaws and 
papooses, painted and blanketed, and looking very 
picturesque in spite of the dirt, resort to the different 
stations to see the trains pass through, and to trade 
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in curios. Some of the places we come upon in the 
midst of the great prairies, notwithstanding their 
weird names, are veritable oases, and quite refresh 
us by their charming appearance. Moose Jaw, cut 
off from the rest of the world, is just such a place. 
Its strange appellation is an abridgment of an Indian 
name, meaning, “The-creek-where-the-white-man- 
mended - the -cart-with-a-moose - jaw - bone ”—which 
would be even more awkward in every-day use than 
some of the Welsh place-names are to the average 
Englishman, who styles them “crack-jaw.” But 
Moose Jaw is a remarkably smart, cheerful-looking 
town, with none of the uncouthness which the name 
would suggest. Medicine Hat is another. It is a 
finely situated and rapidly-growing town on the 
banks of the South Saskatchewan, and presents a 
refreshing contrast to its desert-like setting of prairie 
steppes. At Medicine Hat the train stops half-an- 
hour. During the interval I went with the Rector, 
who had travelled with me for some hours, to see his 
church and rectory. They were both small wooden 
structures, but the internal arrangements of the 
former were such as the most fastidious churchman 
would think “correct,” if not particularly ornate. 
On the fourth morning we awoke to find ourselves 
entering the Rockies, Calgary—another township 
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with a future—having been passed in the night. 
For three hours the long heavily-laden train kept 
climbing that great backbone of the American con- 
tinent till it reached the summit in the Kicking-Horse 


Pass, a mile above the sea—the “summit,” it need 
hardly be said, in an engineering sense, for the 
mountains still towered several thousand feet above 
us. We had no sooner passed the “Great Divide ”— 
where two small streams, starting from a common 
source, part company, and flow, one into the Pacific 
and the other into the Atlantic—than we begin to 
feel that we have begun our way down the Western 
slope of the range. Then we realise that we are 
descending a fearfully steep grade, and we experience 
a feeling of uneasiness as to whether the heavy train 
is well under control. But of that there is no cause 
whatever for fear. Through wild and terrible scenes 
—which I shall not attempt to describe—over flimsy- 
looking trestle bridges, and through miles of snow- 
sheds, we are hurried along to the foot of the Rockies, 
and then over the parallel range, the Selkirks, till we 
reach the level region of British Columbia, surfeited 
with the sight of Nature in her most impressive 
aspects. Of giant hoary-headed mountains, frowning 
rocks, Nature’s domes and spires, abysmal gorges, 
foaming torrents and roaring cataracts, of gleaming 
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glaciers and snow-fields, we had had enough. We 
experience a feeling of relief when our train. rolls 
into the station of Vancouver, and we catch our first 
elimpse of the stately steamer—with every feature 
of which we are already familiar, though we now see 
her for the first time in the flesh—which is to be 
our home for thirteen days on the broad Pacific. 
There she lay, moored in her imposing majesty at 
the wharf near the depot—“a thing of beauty ” and 
“a joy for ever,’ conscious, as it were, of being the 
pride of the people of Vancouver. 

I have not mentioned what was a constant com- — 
panion of my trans-continental journey, and that 
was an annotated time-table, which is given to 
every passenger on his setting out. It is a piece 
of railway literature which is not to be found out of 
the New World, and which (in that form), as far as 
I am aware, is only issued in connection with the 
“C. P. R.,” but I see no reason why something like 
it should not be adopted in this country by our 
leading lines. It not only gives a brief descriptive 
account of all the various places and interesting 
sights passed, but the distance each station is from 
the starting-point, and the hour the train is due at 
each station, arranged in such a way that by looking 
down the time column the passenger can tell with 
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exactness his whereabouts when he awakes out of 
sleep, as the train is almost invariably “on time.” 
The publication also contains memoranda pages, on 
which the tourist can jot down his notes, and thus it 
becomes a record of his journey across. 

Vancouver owes its existence entirely to the 
meek. b. OL which it is the terminus. Until 
May, 1886, its site was covered by the forest 
primeval. In a few weeks, not only had a large 
clearing been made among the mammoth trees, but 
something like a town had sprung into existence; 
but in July a fire, originating in the surrounding 
forest, swept away every house but one in the place, 
and, with that exception, every building now in 
Vancouver has been erected since that date. Hand- 
some structures of brick and granite have taken the 
place of the timber houses of the first settlement. 
The remains of the forest are now a public park, 
which is one of the attractions of Vancouver. The 
population of the town in 1894 was twenty thousand. 
It has many miles of well-made streets, and, like all 
towns of that size on the American continent, is 
lighted by electricity and has electric cars. In its 
streets frontier and backwoods life is seen inter- 
mingled with the European, the American, and the 
Oriental. Down at the water’s edge are extensive 
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wharves, lined with vessels from China, Japan, 
Australia, and the South Sea Islands, as well as 
from the various American ports on the Pacific 
coast. 

One of the finest buildings in Vancouver is the 
“C. P. R.” Hotel, which is situated on high ground, 
and from which is obtained a lovely view of the - 
town and the surrounding country. 

A dip in the English Bay—which has bathing 
facilities equal to those of any watering-place in 
England—is one of my pleasant recollections of 
Vancouver. It was an “event,” as it was my first 
introduction into the Pacific. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


Leaving Vancouver—The Empress steamers—Description—The 
Limpress of India—A floating caravanserai— Chinese 
waiters—Menu card—Hnglish impatience—The Pacific 
justifies its name—Max O’Rell and the North Atlantic— 
Typhoons—“ Westward to the Far East”—The Lmypress 
of India in a typhoon—The Beaver—The Straits of 
Georgia—Mount Baker—Off Victoria—The ocean voyage 
—Crossing the meridian—“ Throwing a day overboard ”— 
The reason why—The Aleutian Islands—Games—The 
Japan stream—Three “ celestials” die—“ Fishbones ”—A 
lucid explanation—Ship-life of the “heathen Chinee ”— 
Sundays on board—Impressive services—Parade—An ex- 
citing episode—Library—Japanese history—Kinka-San— 
Gulf of Tékyé6—Its charms—Arrival at Yokohama. 


On the second day after my arrival at Vancouver 
I had to start on my long voyage—the longest, 
perhaps, without a stoppage or sight of land made 
by passenger steamers in any quarter of the globe. 
I don’t know if the time will ever come when we 
shall hear of the “ Pacific Ferry” as we do now of 
the “Atlantic Ferry.” Certainly, the Canadian 
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Pacific, by their line of Lmpresses, has gone far to 
make such a description to some extent applicable. 
It is still ordinarily a voyage of twelve or thirteen 
days, and even the Yankee has not gone so far as to 
dub the Pacific a “pool.” But, given a fair sea (and 
the Pacific is not, as is well known, so often “ with 
its back up” as the North Atlantic) the days spent 
in crossing that vast wilderness of waters in one of the 
Empress boats pass away very pleasantly, and if the 
sight of a sail never cheers the vision, and even that 
of land is not always to be depended upon, and if we 
are cut off for a fortnight from the living world, - 
there igs never a lack of resources on board, below 
and above deck, to beguile the tedium of the long 
voyage. The three steamships composing the line— 
the Empress of India, Empress of Japan, and Envpress 
of China—are, as they have been described, veritable 
floating palaces, triumphs of the art of ship-building. 
They certainly represent the high-water mark in 
marine architecture. 

Though they have been frequently described, a 
few particulars may be given here. They are 
485 feet in length and 51 feet beam; they have 
accommodation for 150 saloon passengers. They 
have a hurricane deck, cabins and state-rooms amid- 


ships, porcelain baths, watertight compartments, 
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twin screws, triple expansion engines, capable of a 
speed of over nineteen knots an hour. The dining 
saloon and library are of the most ornate kind, the 
former, with its central glass dome, illuminated 
windows, and vis-d-vis family tables, suggesting a 
high-class American café. The three are of the 
cruiser type—to be converted into fighting ships in 
case of need—and are commanded by men of the 
Naval Reserve, most of whom are navigators of great 
experience. 

The Hinpress of India, setting out from Vancouver 
June 3rd, 1895, was a floating caravanserai of seven 
hundred souls. The servants (or “boys,” as they 
are commonly called), were chiefly Chinese, as were 
also a large proportion of the crew. The first sight 
of a number of yellow pig-tailed servitors, in caps 
and snowy blouses, standing in a mute row ready to 
enter on their duties as the passengers come in to 
dinner, is one that will be long remembered, and it 
is a view of “Celestials” under the best conditions. 
It is not often that they are seen so clean and pre- 
sentable. Voyagers never fail to be struck with 
their silent automatic movements and soft velvety 
tread. Generally, their knowledge of English is 
limited to a few words of the “pidgin” dialect, and 
it is found necessary to number the different items 
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on the menu card, so that in ordering you have only 
to point to the number of the dish. The name, as a 
rule, is beyond their comprehension, and when the 
name is given without the number amusing mistakes 
sometimes occur, the consequences of which a quick- 
tempered passenger or officer is apt to visit upon 
the head of the meek and inoffensive waiter. The 
Englishman or American abroad too often forgets to 
make allowance for the difficulties to foreigners of 
his own speech, which are to no race more insur- 
mountable than to the Mongol, and—a monoglot 
himself—is apt to be impatient at the linguistic 
ignorance of other nations. That English will one 
day be the universal speech may be granted, but 
the world is not yet come to that. Meanwhile, 
many of our countrymen abroad will act as if it had, 
and rail at the stupidity of the Asiatic and the 
African, no less than the European, who does not 
speak their language. 

My first passage across the Pacific was of the 
pleasantest, and the second was like unto it. In- 
deed, I don’t know whether it would be possible to 
find the North Atlantic for thirteen days so much 
like the proverbial mill-pond, and then a few weeks 
later to find it again in the like placid mood for a 
similar period. For, no doubt, Max O’Rell was not 
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far wrong when he described the North Atlantic as 
generally “having its back up”; and, though the 
North Pacific can at times belie its name and even 
rival the Atlantic at its worst, its normal condition 
is without doubt more tranquil, and Magellan had 
good cause for giving it the appellation he did. 
The typhoon season seems to be indicated by a 
rhyming verse which is well known in the Far 
East. It is as follows :— 


“ June, too soon. 
July, stand by. 
August, you must. 
September, remember. 
October, all over. 


Though cne hears variations of it, and sometimes 
its correct version is a subject of animated disputes 
among the passengers, the above form is given on 
the authority of Miss Scidmore, whose little book, 
‘Westward to the Far East, besides being one of the 
most readable little handbooks for the journey, is 
also one of the most reliable. 

The breeding-place of the typhoon is generally in 
the vicinity of the Philippine Islands, whence it 
whirls up the Gulf of Tonquin, and then passes 
into the Yellow Sea and strikes the coasts of Japan. 


But even a typhoon is not to be seriously dreaded 
C 
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when you are on board an Hmpress and in the open 
ocean. The chances are against your being at its 
centre. In nineteen cases out of twenty you will 
be on an outer circle, and even when you are 
exposed to the full brunt of it, a staunch boat such 
as those of the “C. P. R.,” navigated by such ex- 
perienced men as there are in that service, can 
weather the worst. I was shown in an officer's 
cabin, on board the Lmpress of India, a sketch of 
that boat taken when at the centre of a typhoon in 
the Chinese seas by a well-known artist among the 
passengers. It was the most terrific storm that the — 
steamer had up to that time encountered, and if the 
picture was the faithful representation of the scene 
that the officer assured me it was, it certainly 
seemed incredible that even the Hmpress could have 
lived in such a sea. But she rode through it 
triumphantly, and, when beyond the circle of the | 
typhoon, seemed as trim and taut as when she 
entered it. I mention this for the reassurance of 
timid passengers, who, as they approach Japan, will 
hear a great deal about the dreaded typhoon. In- 
deed, there are not many passages so free from 
dangers as that from Vancouver to Yokohama. No 
sail is sighted between the two shores, no iceberg 
floats in the North Pacific, and though some may 
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miss the excitement of such scenes, there is the 
compensating advantage that your mind can be at 
ease as regards any chance of a collision, and you 
can feel in the thickest fog that you have the whole 
vast desert of waters practically to yourself, 

There was some disappointment among the 
voyagers, aS we were steaming out of the inlet 
of Vancouver and threading the Narrows, at missing 
a sight of the Beaver, or rather of her bones. The 
Beaver was the first steamer that churned Pacific 
waters, having been brought round the Horn in 
1836 for the service of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and, after beine incapacitated, was used as a tug- 
boat when, in 1889,it became a wreck off Vancouver. 
But the remains had lately disappeared, and so the 
interesting sight of the earliest and latest steam- 
ships in the Pacific in juxtaposition is no longer 
possible. 

From Vancouver to Victoria, a distance of eighty- 
two miles, is a land-locked passage of great beauty. 
The course is down the Straits of Georgia. The 
noble peak of Mount Baker, nearly fourteen thousand 
feet in height, and covered with perpetual snow, 
impresses us in the distance. It is night before we 

-are off Victoria, and so we are denied even a distant 
glimpse of the old provincial capital which so excites 
c 2 
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the admiration of all who visit it, and which, not- 
withstanding the keen rivalry of Vancouver City, 
still boasts the title of the Queen City of the West. 
A few came on board at Victoria, and as soon as 
their belongings had been stowed away, our mam- 
moth home moved away once more—away from the 
New World towards the Old, from the Far West — 
towards the Far East, “where the sun sets, the sun 
rises, and time begins.” 

Our voyage commences at the 49th parallel of 
north latitude, and ends at 35° and 20’ north. By 
keeping north, the distance is considerably lessened, 
and, impossible as it may seem on the map, the 
shortest way across would be through the Aleutian 
Islands, and when they have been thoroughly sur- 
veyed, that, no doubt, will be the course taken. At 
present, East-bound steamers get within a few miles 
of the southernmost of those islands, but never go 
north of them, though the Parthia once passed close 
to the shores of the island of Attu, well into the 
Behring Sea, and heard “the wolf’s long howl.” 
Why we should be taking what appeared on the 
map such a circuitous route puzzled some of the 
lady passengers not a little. It was only on the 
production of a globe that the pestered officers suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that they were not being 
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purposely taken out of their way. They admitted 
at once that it was perfectly clear. Not so clear, 
however, could the scientific fact be made to their 
unscientific minds by the most clear-headed demon- 
strator, that it was necessary on the voyage out to 
drop a day from the calendar, and on the return 
journey to double a day. One of the first questions 
asked by a sceptical lady on arriving at Yokohama, 
was what day it was there. It is doubtful if, after 
all the efforts of the officers who were plied with 
inquiries, any fair seeker after knowledge thoroughly 
erasped the fact. Not that they proved themselves 
more dense than the gentlemen, but the latter, as a 
rule, did not bother their heads about the explana- 
tion, but accepted the fact and thought no more 
about it. This is how one fair writer accounts for 
it, but whether her explanation requires to be 
explained, my readers must Judge :— 


“We left Vancouver on a Monday and reached Japan on a 
Monday. But the Monday between we missed out altogether. 
There is a puzzle for you! How could that be? If you look 
at a map of the world, you will see about halfway between 
Japan and America the 180° of longitude. That is where 
‘fast of Greenwich’ and ‘West of Greenwich’ join, In 
coming across the Atlantic and America and half of the Pacific 
we had each day caught up the sun a little bit, till at the 180° 
we were twelve hours behind English time. But coming west- 
ward to England from the Hast we began there at twelve hours 
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before Greenwich time. Those twenty-four hours had to be 
added on to days when we were travelling westward, and we 
had to use up a whole day of hours, and so to make our time 
come right we had to drop out a day when we reached the 180°, 


where the sun, as it were, sets in the west and yet rises in the 
east. I am afraid I cannot explain it any better.” * 


The above is a laudable attempt, and is a distinct 
advance in lucidity upon the “explanation” one 
hears sometimes from lady voyagers, as the result 
of much patient instruction on the part of one of 
the ship’s officers. 

With the exception of crossing the meridian, 
there are not many “events” to be recorded in the 
passage across the North Pacific. It was our good 
fortune to pass comparatively close to two or three 
of the Aleutian Islands, but voyagers are not always 
sure of even a distant glimpse of land. The sight 
of an archipelago of which the outside world knows 
so little awakened keen interest among the passen- 
gers. But the islands in themselves were very un- 
interesting, being bleak, barren rocks, apparently 
uninhabited. We approached within three miles of 
one and took soundings. The games on board were 
of the usual sort, such as cricket, football, shovel- 
board, quoits, athletic sports, cards, dominoes, as 


* ‘iver Westward through Heathen Lands,’ by Edith M. B. 
Baring-Gould. 
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well as the various games of later invention. In 
fact, there are very few games played on land that 
cannot be played with greater or less inconvenience 
on sea. Golf has not yet, as far as I am aware, 
been adapted to the restricted conditions of an ocean 
voyage, but an enthusiastic golfer may yet be able 
to indulge his passion on board ship. The idea 
among the passengers in regulating their lives on 
board is to make themselves forget, as far as 
possible, that they are on sea and surrounded by 
a waste of waters. ‘“ Amusements committees ” are 
dominated by that one idea. There were frequent 
dances on board. The last two were held in the 
open air, on the promenade deck, when we were 
well in the Japan Stream (for Japan has its “ Gulf 
Stream”) and the nights were warm. Just as the 
big dance—the farewell ball—was coming on, a 
poor Chinaman died. But as he was “only a 
Chinee,” the only notice taken of the mournful 
event was the postponement of the ball half-an-hour 
to enable the doctor—one of the chief organisers— 
to be present at the opening. Three celestials died 
during the voyage, and, in accordance with the 
contract, their remains were embalmed and carried 
on to China. I may add that the bones of Chinese 


who have died in America often form part of the 
* 
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West-bound cargo. They are generally shipped 
under the entry of fishbones. A pig-tailed waiter 
thus explained to Sir Edwin Arnold why his 
countrymen wished to have their remains transferred 
to China. “That number one piecey God-pidgin!” 
said the yellow-skinned celestial; “suppose want- 
chee go topside, after kill, then wantchee family 
make chin-chin joss at grave. Suppose no takee 
bones, no makee grave, no speakee chin-chin joss, 
then not belong topside at all after kill, belong 
hellee.” That is, the Chinese attach great im- 
portance to certain religious offices being performed - 
in presence of the dead man’s relics, or at the spot 
where they are buried, by surviving relatives and 
descendants. 

There is a certain interest in studying the ship life 
of the “ Heathen Chinee,” although, when you come 
in contact with him in such close quarters, you are 
able to sympathise with the sentiment of Bret 
Harte :-— 


“Which I wish to remark— 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark, 
And tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar.” 


As for the way in which our Sundays were 
observed, it need hardly be said that, in this respect 
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too, every facility was given for spending our 
Sundays as far as possible as on land. It has 
been my lot to be present, and even take a pro- 
minent part, in divine service upon several occasions 
on sea, but I never remember a service on shipboard 
which so impressed me as the one in the saloon of 
the Empress of India in mid-Pacific. Everything 
was done in order as in the best-appointed church. 
The commander read the service as few laymen can, 
officers and men as well as passengers joined in the 
responses, and sang the canticles and hymns with a 
heartiness not usual on board ship, and there was 
observed throughout a general reverence that might 
have been deemed inseparable from worship in a 
sacred building. To myself (who preached) there 
was no grievance involved in the limitation set 
down as to the time which I was to occupy. It is 
not surprising that the longwindedness of some who 
“occupy the pulpit” on board our ships should 
make such restrictions necessary. After the service 
there was a parade of the men on deck. The crew 
numbered about two hundred, a large proportion 
being Chinese. 

One of the exciting episodes of the passage is the 
practice of the crew in lowering the boats and dealing 
with an imaginary outbreak of fire. All were in 
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their allotted stations a few seconds after the sound- 
ing of the alarm bell. To a nervous passenger, not 
warned beforehand, such violent ringing of the bell 
followed by such mad excitement, might prove 
extremely awkward. Of course, the anxiety of such 
an. one cannot last many seconds, as it is soon found 
that the wild rushing to and fro is all acting, but it 
occurred to me, as it must occur to others, that a 
word might with advantage be sent round beforehand 
to the passengers without informing those who are to 
be taken unawares. 

That there is a splendid library on board the 
Empress boats goes without saying, and that it is 
well stocked with works on China and Japan is 
equally a matter of course. If a Japan-bound 
passenger goes on board with only a general idea of 
the country he is visiting, and with no idea at all of 
its stirring history, by the time he reaches Yokohama 
he will know (if he be a reading man) all about 
the sun goddess, Ama-terasu, the divine ancestress 
of the Mikado; of Jingé Kég6, the first Empress; 
of K6bé6 Daishi, the greatest of Japanese saints; of 
Hideyoshi, the great general of the Middle Ages; 
of the Shogun Iyeyasu, the greatest of Japanese 
rulers; of his grandson Jemitsu, only less famous; 
and various other great names which he will hear 
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every day in the course of his peregrinations through 
the country. He will have learnt, perhaps for the 
first time, that Japan was in a fair way of being 
Christianised in the sixteenth century, and that 
traces of the Jesuit mission of that day have survived 
to the present time. The summary ejection of the 
missionaries, the practical stamping out of Chris- 
tianity, the all but entire closing up of the country 
to the outer world, its sudden re-opening forty years 
ago, and its marvellous renascence since, will have 
interested him as a fairy tale. 

The island of Kinka-zan was sighted at noon on 
Saturday. For twenty-four hours we skirted the 
Japanese coast, but saw little of it, owing to a thick 
haze, till we had rounded Cape Su-zaki and were 
steaming into the Gulf of Tokyé. All on Sunday 
morning was bathed in glorious sunshine, and our 
approach to the Land of the Rising Sun was as it 
should be. None of those who were visiting Fan- 
land for the first time were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. ‘The beauties of the Gulf of Téky6 charmed 
all on board. Residents of the country—European 
and native alike—who were returning to their homes, 
pointed out to us with pride the various features of 
interest, to the right and to the left, as we coursed 
up the picturesque bay. At one moment a quaint 
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little fishing village, at another an ancient shrine or 
temple, at another a many-storied pagoda excites our 
enthusiasm. Proceeding on our way through a fleet 
of galley-like junks and graceful sampans, of modern 
war-ships and merchant steamers, we arrive at length 
at our moorings, and at noon are fast to the com- 
pany’s buoy, and are encircled by Japan. Steam 
launches bear down upon us, the deck is rapidly 
over-run with natives and European and American 
residents, and amid many leave-takings I take my 
place, along with my few impedimenta, in a spick- 
and-span sampan, and am sculled ashore by a ~ 
muscular little Jap, whose only garment is a breech- 


clout, 


Lon 
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CHAPTER III. 
YOKOHAMA. 

Landing in Japan—Custom House examination—The Jin- 
rickisha—Coolies—Some scions of the nobility—Fares— 
The Queen’s English in Japan—Old Japan at Yokohama— 
Hotels—The Bluff Population—Clubs—Public hall—An 
American “star”—Churches—Seamen’s mission room— 
Currency—Mysterious notes—Railways—Carriages—The 
natives as fellow-passengers—Commissariat—Fares—Lue- 
gage—Officials—“ Treaty ports”— Passport regulations—A 
recent change. 

WE are on Japanese soil. The examination at the 

Custom House is a mere formality. The attempt 

to smuggle opium alone can cause any real trouble. 

Even Japanese officials, the pink of politeness and 

courtesy as they are, and ever with a smile of 

welcome for the foreigner who lands on the shores 
from which he was so long excluded, can scowl at 
the sight of the contraband drug. Landing in the 

Far East is not the ordeal it is in the East, notably 

at Jaffa. The sight of a fleet of sampans racing to 

meet the incoming steamer need strike no terror into 
the heart of the timid tourist, like that caused by the 
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notorious boatmen of Syria. The Jap is the exact 
antithesis of the Arab—the maritime as well as the 
inland type. 

A row of coolies with their jinrickishas is in wait- 
ing on the landing-stage—not the noisy, pestilent 
tribe which is ready to pounce upon the new arrival 
in some ports nearer home. Though each tries to be 
the first to arrest the attention of the new-comer, 
there is no unseemly wrangling, no angry disputing. 
The competition is friendly and good-humoured. 

The national vehicle of Japan—which suggests an 
overgrown perambulator—is tolerably well known ~ 
by this time to English readers, but it is not 
generally known that it did not originate with the 
Japanese, but was introduced among them by an 
American about thirty years ago. The assimilative 
Japs were so taken up with it that its use soon 
became general. It is now found throughout the 
different islands which compose the Empire, and the 
district is very outlandish indeed where there is not 
a ginrickisha. Lvery village where the road is at all 
practicable boasts a number of them. Besides those 
for public hire, many of the well-to-do Japanese have 
private jinrichishas. One hears a good deal of the 
powers of endurance of the coolie, but very ex- 
aggerated accounts are sometimes given. He is not 
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the being of almost superhuman powers which he is 
sometimes represented to be. An occasional one is 
met with who will bound along a great distance with 
more than an ordinary load of humanity after him, 
and at the end of the journey exhibit very little 
fatigue, but he is rather the exception. Very many 
seem ill-fitted for such a laborious way of earning a 
living, either having seen their best days and worn 
themselves out in the service, or having never had 
a strong constitution to start with. More than once 
did I hesitate to employ a coole on the ground 
of his generally emasculated appearance, and thought 
it a doubtful kindness to give him a job. But many, 
on the other hand, are full of vigour, and, although 
there is a certain uneasy feeling at first in allowing 
oneself to be drawn along by a human being in a 
shaft, an occasional one is so very muscular and able- 
bodied that disquieting thoughts of countenancing a 
form of slavery do not obtrude themselves. It is 
said that there are found in the ranks of the coolies 
scions of some of the noblest houses of Japan. How 
far that is true I don’t know, but members of the old 
samurat or retainer class, who were disbanded at the 
fall of the feudal system, seem to be plentiful enough 
among them. Just as there are said to be two or 
three baronets, and others with handles to their 
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names, among London cabbies, so among the jin- 
rickisha-men of Toky6, rumour says, there are mem- 
bers of the titled nobility of the country. That a 
broken-down baronet or the son of a baronet should 
in his distress take to running a cab is not so very 
surprising, if he delights in horseflesh, as by so doing, 
in addition to making a living, he gratifies a passion, 
but we can only suppose that a Japanese count or 
the son of a count (for Japan has, among its western 
innovations, our titles) takes to the profession in 
order to gain a livelihood. The coolie service can 
offer no other attraction, though sometimes a coolie ~ 
of exceptional muscle seems to take a positive 
delight, like a well-conditioned horse, in bounding 
along with his human load at the top of his speed. . 
But to men with an inferior physique the service 
cannot be otherwise than very killing, and the 
prematurely decrepit appearance of many of them 
is not surprising. I have written here of the 
genus at some length, as I may not revert to the 
subject beyond making casual references. A few 
particulars as to fares may be added. At jinrichkisha 
stands there is a tariff hung up on a conspicuous 
board. Generally, even in the interior, the in-— 
formation is given in! English as well as in 


the vernacular, and very amusing specimens of the 
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Queen’s English are sometimes seen, the work of some 
local student too confident in his own proficiency to 
submit his translation for revision to an Englishman. 
The fare for a short distance is nominally five sen 
(cent), but double that is expected of foreigners and 
is recognised as the regular charge. In fact, there is 
practically one tariff for the native and one for the 
foreigner. The charge, as given on the tariff board, 
is ten sen by the hour and seventy-five sen by the 
day, but a pourboire of quite an equal amount is 
expected of foreigners. If the Japanese coolie is not 
quite so rapacious as the European cabby or the 
American hackman, he knows how to grumble when 
the fare offered is only the bare amount due. But it 
is not often, probably, that he has occasion to grumble, 
as there is no class of men in or out of Japan to 
whom one gives a gratuity with greater pleasure. 
Yokohama has by this time become to a great ex- 
tent Europeanised or Americanised, but there is still 
a good deal of old Japan left, and is likely to remain 
for a long time to come. It is possible to see, in the 
course of a stroll through the native quarter, almost 
every phase of Japanese life with which we have 
been familiarised by fan, or tray, or screen. The 
visitor is fascinated by a succession of living Japanese 


tableaux. 
D 
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There are three leading hotels in Yokohama, 
namely, the Grand Hotel and the Club Hotel, facing 
the Bund, or sea-wall, and the Oriental, at the back 
of the Grand, in Main Street, all within a convenient 
distance of the landing-place. Each seems as well 
appointed as any hotel of their class in Europe. My 
_ experience of hotels in the Far East did not commence 
till I arrived at Téky6. I put up at a private 
boarding-house on the Bluff, the landlady of which 
(Miss Brittan) proved to be a native of my own 
county. The house is one of two or three in Japan 
which are primarily designed for the accommodation of 
missionaries and their families, and is thoroughly 
comfortable. The Bluff, on which most of the well- 
to-do residents have their elegant villas and bunga- 
lows, commands a beautiful view of the Bay, and 
there is ample compensation for the rather steep 
climb. Not that Europeans and Americans often 
walk up the Bluff. They must generally hail a 
jiwrickisha, for which (unless the load is unusually 
light) a single coolie is not sufficient, the assistance 
of an atoshi, or pusher, being necessary. Some of 
our countrymen and countrywomen in Japan think 
it out of the question to go even half a mile on foot. 
You are almost everywhere, in the towns, within 
hailing distance of a rickisha, and, the charge being 
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so reasonable, walking with many becomes the 
exception. 

The foreign population of Yokohama, according to 
the last official census, was 3,700, but that number 
included 2,471 Chinese. The British residents num- 
bered 616, the American 187, the German 170, and 
the French 101. In the Yokohama United Club the 
British and American residents have a splendid centre 
of social intercourse, and the library is one of the most 
complete in the Far East. Other clubs are the Club 
Germania, the Masonic Temple, and the Chess Club. 
Yokohama also possesses a fine public hall, where 
theatrical and other entertainments ‘are given, and 
where an occasional star of English or American 
celebrity appears. It may not always pay a distin- 
guished artiste to go on tour through Japan, but when 
the visit is one primarily of pleasure and sight-seeing 
a little business may be conveniently combined with 
it. A lady of eminence in the -American musical 
world made her public appearance at Kobe during 
my stay there, but if she came out to Japan with a 
view to making money, it is to be feared, from the 
attendance at her concerts at that port, that her 
speculation proved a bad one. 

The spiritual interests of the Western colony are 
by no means neglected. The Anglican Church is well 

D2 
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represented there, as well as the Congregationalists, 
the Methodists, and the Roman Catholics. An excel- 
lent institution in the foreign settlement is the Sea- 
men’s Mission Room, under the charge of the Rev. 
W. T. Austin, the Chaplain. The reading-room is 
the best I have come upon in any foreign port, far or 
near, and must prove a boon to our seamen which 
they do not often find. I turned in every day during 
my stay in the port (for, though not a seaman, I was 
assured of a welcome), and always found it well 
patronised. 

The Japanese currency, strange as the money seems — 
at first, is soon mastered. It is on the decimal sys- 
tem, and consists of the yen as the unit (which, at 
par, corresponds to the American dollar), the sen (or 
cent, the hundredth part of a yen), and the rin (the 
tenth of a sen). There are paper notes of 1, 5, and 
10 yen and upward, as well as of 20 sen and 50 sen. 
Gold is practically never seen. The silver pieces are 
1 yen, 50 sen, 20 sen, 10 sen, and 5 sen. There is also 
a nickel piece of 5 sen. The copper pieces are 2 sen, 
1 sen, 5 rin,and 1 rin. The rin is a peculiar-looking 
coin, having a square hole in the centre. The value 
of the yen is based on the fluctuating value of the | 
Mexican silver dollar, which is the monetary unit 
throughout the Far East. Some of the notes have 
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their value indicated in English as well as in the lan- 
guage of the country, but where this is not the case, 
the Englishman stares at the note with as little profit 
as he would at Cleopatra’s Needle till some kind friend 
enlightens him. I was congratulating myself upon 
the rapidity with which I thought I had mastered the 
currency when, on booking myself for my first rail- 
way journey in the country, I was handed as change 
a number of notes, all in Chinese or Japanese char- 
acters, in which I looked in vain for a single Euro- 
pean letter or figure. There was no time to find out 
if the change was correct, and, besides, the booking- 
clerk knew no English. I had not yet had occasion 
to put to a practical test my stock of Japanese 
acquired on the journey out. 

Nothing perhaps will surprise the English visitor 
to Japan so much as the rapid development in that 
country of railway locomotion. Railways now connect 
all the principal cities, and there were, in 1892, 1,717 
miles of road, and 609 miles in course of construction. 
The first lines were built by English engineers, and 
for some years were worked by Englishmen, but all 
the railway systems of the country are now entirely 
in the hands of natives. The carriages consist of 
three compartments, the second class being comfort- 
able enough for travelling short distances, As the 
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rate of speed is much slower than it is on our own 
railways (the gauge is slightly narrower), a journey 
of two or three hundred miles would be fatiguing in 
the second, and the first (in which there is generally 
ample room) is recommended to Englishmen for a 
journey of that length. The Japs are inveterate 
railway travellers, but they make very little use of 
the first, and not very much of the second. Into 
the third they crowd like cattle, but travelling in 
the third with the Japs (asan Englishman will some- 
times do either from motives of economy, or in order 
to gain a closer acquaintance with the people) is far 
more comfortable than travelling among the peasantry 
on the continent of Europe. The compartment may 
be more primitive and the seats harder than in 
Europe, but one’s fellow-travellers are more innately 
gentle and more studious of the comfort of others 
than Europeans of the same class. European resi- 
dents of the country may have a different tale to tell, 
but I must speak of the people as I found them, and 
I say that, during my two months’ travelling, I found 
myself on various occasions, when making a short 
journey, ina third class carriage, and, though I was 
eyed with a great deal of curiosity, the courtesy of 
my fellow-passengers made the journey always a 
pleasant one. There are as yet no sleeping-cars or 
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dining-cars, but neat little boxes of Japanese food are 
brought round at all the principal stations. A potful 
of tea (including, besides the pot, a tiny cup) may be 
had for a few sen. But the commissariat department 
on Japanese railways has yet to be developed, and 
the European traveller who goes a long distance is 
obliged, if he has not become reconciled to Japanese 
food, to take his own along with him. 

The fares are on the general basis of three sen per 
mile for first class, two for second class, and one for 
third class. 

Luggage is checked as in America, first-class 
passengers being allowed 100 pounds free, and second 
class passengers 60 pounds, but it need hardly be said 
that, among such a kind-hearted people, a slight ex- 
cess is taken no account of. Officiousness is not a 
characteristic of Japanese officials. I must say that 
from my first acquaintance with Japanese railway 
officials, when I first entered the station at Yokohama 
and beheld a sight which I shall not soon forget—a 
platform almost covered with squatting figures, as if 
standing out from one vast screen, who all stood up 
as one man, and hurried along with clattering clogs 
that resounded through the whole building as soon as 
the train came in—till my last experience of them at 
the same ‘station two months later, I found every 
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station-master, booking-clerk, guard and porter, in 
fact, as well as in name, a servant of the public. 
Travelling beyond the limits of the open ports (or 
“Treaty Ports,’ namely, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, 
Nagasaki, Hakodate, and Niigata) is still strictly for- 
bidden the foreigner who is not fortified with a pass- 
port. The free limit is a radius of 10 7% (nearly 243 
miles) from each port. As Toky6 is within that 
radius of Yokohama, it is practically, like the latter, 
an open port, and may be visited without a permit. 
It would be quite futile to try to evade the passport 
regulations. The system is much more real and 
exacting than it is in any European country or in 
Asiatic Turkey. When the foreigner books himself 
to any point beyond the free limit, he is asked for his 
menjé, and it has to be produced on his arrival at a 
native inn, and may be demanded by any police officer 
on the journey. A change occurred in the passport 
regulations about the time of my arrival which did 
away with a great inconvenience. Up to that time 
it was necessary to name in the document the places 
which the traveller intended visiting. To deviate 
from the route marked out beforehand was then im- 
possible. My passport was one of the first issued 
under the new regulations, which made the passport 
one of general use for the whole country. . Applica- 
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tion for a passport has to be made through one’s con- 
sul, who obtains it from the Foreign Office at Tokyé. 
Three months is the maximum time for which it is 
usually granted, but upon its expiration it may be 
renewed. British subjects are charged by their Con- 
sul two dollars for a passport, while Americans only 
pay a few cents. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


KAMAKURA AND ENOSHIMA. 


“Midzu”—The Tokaid6 railway—Disorganised service—Scene 
at Yokohama station—Japanese railway stations—The 
favoured foreign language—“ Three little maids from 
school” ?—Will Adams and the ladies—Intense blackness 
of the ladies’ hair— How Sir Edwin Arnold describes it— 
The Japanese and European complexion—A_ student— 
Interviewer and interviewed—Arrival at Kamakura—Story - 
of an ancient capital—A Mongolian ‘ Armada ”—Kublai 
Khban—A Japanese “Bayeux tapestry ”—Temple of Hachi- 
man—Venerable tree—“ Pure Shint6”—The Dai Butsu—A 
few dimensions—Seeing the wild beast feeding—A good- 
natured crowd—An amusing “lapsus lingue”—Village 
chartographers—Reception of a famous American—T'emple 
of Kwannon—Jn route to Enoshima—Katase and Koshigoe 
—Welcome at a yadoya—Entering a Japanese house—A. 
native “interpreter” —A Japanese diet-—Huoshima—Benten 
—A hitch—Moralising—A ride (or drive?) to Fujisawa— 
A romance—A faithful courtesan—Return to Yokohama. 


My first excursion from Yokohama was to Kamakura 
and Enoshima, for which no passport was required. 
It was but a day’s outing, for which Midzu (“cold 
water”), the native servant at the house, who was 
said to “know English,” provided me with some 
excellent luncheon (benté) wrapped up in the artistic 
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paper of the country. My route was along the 
Tokaid6é Railway, which connects Tokyd with Kyéto. 
Though there were ordinarily frequent trains be- 
‘tween Yokohama and Kamakura, the return of the 
troops from the seat of war had for some time so 
disorganised the usual arrangements that it was 
quite impossible to find out much in advance when a 
train for the general public would be available. I 
was told not to put my faith in time-tables, but to 
go to the station immediately after breakfast and 
there wait patiently for a train whenever the autho- 
rities would see their way to put one on. That I 
did, and was considered fortunate at being only kept 
waiting two hours and a half. But finding myself 
in a Japanese station for the first time, surrounded 
by a crowd of the happiest little people in the world, 
I was never at a loss for subject-matter for study, 
and even two hours and a half passed away quite 
pleasanily. At length the word went round that a 
train was about to proceed West, and the excitement 
among the good-natured, slant-eyed, picturesque com- 
pany whom I had been watching with such keen 
interest, and the good-humoured competition for the 
best seats, were a sight to behold. The fare, second 
class, to Kamakura was 30 sen. The ticket was of the 
English card pattern, with the class and the destina- 
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tion in English. Some directions for passengers 
were in English, such as “Way Out,” “Waiting 
Room,” and the station was quite European. But 
in many of the stations in the interior, the only 
information intelligible to a European was the name 
of the station on the platform in Roman characters, 
which always appeared above or beneath the name 
in Japanese. One looked in vain for anything else 
that was legible, either on the train or in the station. 
Still, an Englishmen must find it much easier to 
travel in Japan than any other European. When 
any public information is given in any European - 
language as well as in Japanese it is almost invari- 
ably in English. French and Italian are seen, but 
very rarely. 

Sharing my compartment were three dainty 
Japanese maidens—“ three little maids from school ” 
they looked like. How exactly Will Adams’s de- 
scription of nearly three centuries ago applies to 
Japanese ladies now! This is how that observant 
old seaman found them: “Their haire very blacke 
and very long, tyed vp in a knot vpon the crowne in 
a comely manner: their heads no where shaven as 
the men’s are. They were well faced, handed, and 
footed; cleare skind and white, but wanting colour, 
which they amend by arte; of stature low . . . very 
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curteous in behaviour ; not ignorant of the respect to 
be giuen vnto persons according to their fashion.” 
Some writers have not been content with describing 
the hair of Japanese women as “very blacke,” as 
quaint Will Adams does. ‘The blackness is such 
that they cannot lay too much stress upon its in- 
tensity, and the resources of our language seem to 
fail them in conveying an adequate idea of its depth. 
This is how Sir Edwin Arnold describes it, and if his 
language does not do full justice to it, no one can 
hope to succeed where such a master has failed: 
“His palette had not any black pigments black 
enough to represent the night-dark depths of the 
tresses of the Japanese girl. Those puffed and 
perfumed bandeaux of oiled coiffure, so carefully 
dressed, and arranged so that no single hair strays 
from the rigid splendour of the toilette room, would 
make a jetty spot on the heart of midnight. So 
black that the very highest lights of it are blue- 
_ black beyond inky blackness; black, so that ebony 
would be grey beside it. The glittering tenebrosity 
of it makes her little visage and her little nape and 
throat emerge like dyed ivory from the contrast.” 
The Japanese, on the other hand, do not experience 
the same difficulty in describing the complexion of 
Europeans. All Europeans whose hair is not posi- 
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tively black are one and all to the Japanese “red.” 
They make no distinction, though their language is 
quite capable of it. According to Sir Edwin Arnold, 
they would be right in calling even a dark-com- 
plexioned Englishman “grey,” compared with the 
“night-dark” tenebrosity of the hair of their own 
womenkind. 

But to return to the three demure little maids _ 
who shared my compartment en route to Kamakura. 
With them were two students, one of whom was on 
speaking terms with my own language. Such an 
opportunity of airing his knowledge of English was 
not to be missed. He pled me with a string of 
questions about my country, about myself personally, 
about my journey out, and asked me for my impres- 
sions of Japan, on the shores of which I had only 
landed afew hours before. Having answered him 
according to the tenor of his words, I in turn became 
the interviewer. Education, religion, politics, were 
each touched upon till the train drew up at Ofuna 
Junction, where I had to leave the Tokaidé and take to 
a branch line. Cards were exchanged (an inevitable 
formality under such circumstances in J apan), and 
the hope expressed on both sides that we should one 
day meet in far-away England. It is the dream of 
every Japanese student to be privileged some day to 
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visit England and America, and no Englishman 
cherishes the fond hope of one day seeing the 
countries of the Far East more than many an educated 
Jap looks forward to a visit to those of the Far West. 

A few minutes’ ride along the branch line brought 
me to the station of Kamakura, and, ranged in a 
semi-circle outside the station, were a number of 
jenrickishas to convey the passengers to the historic 
sights—all some distance away—of Kamakura. TI, 
however, elected to walk on this my first excursion 
into the country of Japan, and in twenty minutes 
arrived on the beach. 

Kamakura, which is now, save for a few interest- 
ing relics of antiquity, an insignificant sea-side 
village, was once the capital of eastern Japan, and is 
said to have at one time contained over a million 
people. At Kamakura the Shogun Yoritomo, at the 
end of the twelfth century, laid the foundation of 
that military feudalism which bore so many points 
of resemblance to the English feudal system, and 
which only came to an end with the Revolution of 
1868. Some of the stirring events in Japanese 
history occurred on the spot which I had now 
reached, and which presented so striking a contrast 
to its former troubled state. That peaceful scene 
was the arena of many a sanguinary feud between 
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rival military factions. On that sea-shore were 
beheaded the ambassadors of Kublai Khan, whose © 
attempt to invade Japan in the thirteenth century is 
remarkable as being the last made by a foreign foe. 
For Japanese history has its “ Armada” episode, 
not less stirring than that of our own history. In 
1259 a.p. Kublai Khan—till then invincible—invaded 
the coasts of Japan with an armed host of 150,000 
men and a vast fleet of ships and boats; but the 
elements, not less than the courage of the Japanese, 
wrought havoc among the Mongolian “ Armada,” 
and large numbers of the men were captured and 
beheaded. Our distinguished countryman, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, who has written with such fascin- 
ation of Japan, was the means of a most interesting 
contemporaneous illustration of that event being 
placed in safe custody in the Royal Archives. It 
was painted on a silken scroll, and was brought 
under Sir Edwin Arnold’s notice at Tékyé by some 
natives of high rank and offered to him for sale at 
his own price. Sir Edwin, comparing it to our own 
Bayeux Tapestry, told them that it ought not to be 
allowed to leave the country, and sent them to the 
palace with a letter to the Imperial secretary. It 
was submitted to the Mikado, who, after thoroughly 
inspecting it, ordered it to be deposited in the Royal 
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Archives, and paid a handsome sum for it to the 
owners. 

Kamakura seems to have been repeatedly de- 
stroyed and as often rebuilt, till, early in the seven- 
teenth century, it was completely ruined, and Yedo 
became the capital. The chief and almost the only 
remains that survive to attest its former greatness 
are the Temple of Hachiman, the God of War (con- 
taining several famous relics), the colossal bronze 
statue of Buddha—the Dai-Butsu—and the image 
of the so-called Thousand-Handed Kwannon, the 
Goddess of Mercy. 

The first, dating from the end of the twelfth 
century, occupies a commanding position on a hill 
and is approached by an imposing avenue leading 
up from the sea. One tree, nearly twenty feet in 
circumference, is supposed to be twelve hundred 
years old. The main temple stands at the head of a 
flight of stone steps. Destroyed by fire early in the 
century, it was rebuilt in the year 1828 in the 
Ryobu Shinté, or mixed Shinté (wc., native) and 
Buddhist (i.¢., Indian) style, having red pillars, 
beams, and rafters, and adorned with painted 
carvings of birds and animals. I propose to de- 
scribe briefly in a special chapter the religious 


systems of Japan, and shall there have occasion 
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to refer to the important reform which resulted from 
the Revolution of 1868, by which Shinto was purged 
of its Buddhist accretions, and a return made to the 
“pure Shintd” of the early ages. The Temple of 
Hachiman, like many others, was despoiled of much 
of its beauty by the zeal of the reformers, who aimed 
at a severe simplicity of style. 

But the chief sight of Kamakura, as, indeed, it is 
one of the chief sights of Japan, is the Dai-Butsu, 
which is the most famous of Japanese works of art. 
Some of the dimensions, as given by Murray, will 
give my readers some idea of its massiveness. They - 
are as follows: height, 49 feet 7 inches; circumfer- 
ence, 97 feet 2 inches; length of face, 8 feet 5 inches > 
length of eye, 3 feet 11 inches; length of ear, 6 feet 
6 inches; width of mouth, 3 feet 2 inches; circum- 
ference of thumb, 3 feet. The image is of bronze, 
and is supposed to have been cast in 1252. In the 
interior of it is a small shrine. Visitors often get 
photographed seated in the lap or on the thumb of 
the image. Professor Basil Chamberlain, the great 
Japanese scholar, says of it that “no other gives such 
an impression of majesty, or so truly symbolises the 
central idea of Buddhism—the intellectual calm 
which comes of perfected knowledge and the sub- 
jugation of all passion.” 
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During an interval in my round of sight-seeing at 
Kamakura, I sat down in front of a tea-house to 
dispose of my denté (lunch). Soon there flocked 
around to see the wild beast feeding a number of 
the villagers, young and old, but their evident good 
humour made their presence pleasing rather than 
offensive. I sincerely lamented my inability to 
understand and appreciate the jokes which I felt 
were being cracked at my expense by the wits in the 
crowd. Not only my person, but my actions supplied 
a tempting field for the exercise of their humorous 
faculty. When, for instance, to quench my thirst, 
I was handed by the bewildered waiting-maid a 
tumblerful of ot water because I had ordered “o-yw” 
(hot water) instead of “midzw” (cold water), the 
merriment of the company knew no bounds. Two 
squatted down with me on the bench, and were very 
much interested in my guide-book, especially in the 
map of Japan. Though the names on the map were 
as strange to them as the Hvragana characters are to 
an Englishman, one of them soon succeeded in putting 
his finger upon the position of Kamakura, and his 
pride (as far as a Jap can be said to have pride) in 
pointing out his discovery to others less intelligent 
than hiraself was natural enough under the circum- 


stances. I had another proof later in the day of the 
E 2 
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intelligence of the natives as displayed in the use of 
maps and plans. A coolie, in trying to convey to me 
an idea of the position of a place which I wished to 
visit, drew on the ground a rough sketch of Kamakura 
and the immediate neighbourhood, and marked the 
site very precisely (as I afterwards found). The 
main roads, the coastline, the Dai-Butsu, and the 
Temple of Hachiman, were given with the precision 
of a scientific chartographer. One was inclined to 
echo the sentiment of the famous American who, on 
landing at Yokohama, and hearing himself greeted 
by the crowd, to his great surprise, with shouts of - 
“ohayo!” (good morning), and thinking that they 
were honouring his native state—Ohio—exclaimed, 
“These little Japs are a wonderful people !” 

The Temple of Kwannon stands not far from the 
Dai-Butsu, on a hill commanding a fine view of 
Kamakura and the sea. The temple is celebrated 
for a gold-gilt figure of Kwannon, the Goddess of 
Mercy, which is over thirty feet high. 

From Kamakura I walked along a road skirting 
the shore to Enoshima—four miles distant—passing 
through two small villages called Katase and Koshi- 
goe. The whole route was no less historical than 
picturesque. When Kamakura was at the height of 
its glory, this—one of the chief approaches to the 
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city—was the scene of many events of stirring 
interest. At the hamlet of Katase I had to leave 
the road and walk across a long stretch of sand, and 
over an arm of the sea by a bamboo bridge, till I 
entered the one street which constitutes the village 
of Enoshima. After trying one yadoya (inn) recom- 
mended to me, and failing to attract attention, I 
made for another (Zbisu-ya), where I was received 
with such a welcome as I had read of in books on 
Japan, but now experienced for the first time. Who 
will forget his first reception at a Japanese inn—the 
soft melodious chorus of “ohayos!” the lowly pros- 
trations on knees and noses by host, hostess and 
waiting-maids, the exquisite politeness of the whole 
personnel of the house, and the competition among 
the merry-hearted mousmés for the honour of un- 
lacing the “honourable guest’s” boots? Generally, 
the visitor has to do that operation himself, in the 
last resort, owing to the maids’ want of acquaintance 
with his peculiar foot-gear. The necessity of taking 
off one’s boots on entering a Japanese house may be 
irksome, but the foreigner would be a bore indeed 
who would think of stepping on those immaculately 
clean mats with his boots on. There is no need to 
be told the custom of the country in that respect: 
instinct alone would cause the traveller, not abso- 
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lutely boorish, to doff his shoes. We must not forget 
that those beautiful mats are the chairs and tables 
and couches of the country., What should we say if 
aman came into our drawing-room and went upon 
our chairs and sofas with his boots on? We should 
probably resent it much more angrily than the kind- 
hearted, good-natured Jap would resent the soiling 
by a European boor of the soft, clean tatamis of his 
house. Still, the offence would be the same. . The 
Japanese cannot understand the custom which they 
are told prevails in the Far West, of making a street 
or a pavement of the interior of a dwelling. 

None of the natives who almost embarrassed me 
with their attentions at the Hlisu-ya knew a word of 
English, but a neighbour was sent for who, no doubt, 
was looked up to by his fellow-villagers as a wonder- 
ful linguist, but who, as an English interpreter, was 
absolutely worthless. He did not know as much of my 
language as I did of his. However, I had no serious 
difficulty in making my wants known. A meal was 
set before me, but, hungry though I was, I had not 
yet been long enough in the country to relish the 
delicacies of a purely Japanese diet. I had to be 
content with merely appeasing my hunger, and 
looking forward to a good English supper at Yoko- 
hama after my day’s sight-seeing were over. Amid 
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a general chorus of “sayondras” (farewell), and the 
“Please come again” of the “interpreter,” I took my 
departure, and set out to “do” Enoshima. 

As I have said, Enoshima practically consists of 
one street, the shops of which are stocked with the 
sea-shells, corals, rope-sponges, and other marine 
curios for which the locality is celebrated. From 
earliest times Enoshima has been sacred to Benten, 
the Goddess of Luck in the Buddhist pantheon. On 
the far side of the island is a large cave, said to be 
370 feet in depth, associated in the mythology of the 
country with a savage monster that used to devour 
the children of the village of Koshigoe, till Benten, 
coming down from the clouds, married him. There 
are several temples on the island, all more or less 
interesting. 

Retracing my way back to Katase, I took a 
uruma for Fujisawa, on the Tokaidé Railway, about 
three miles off. At one time it looked as if I should 
have to do the journey on foot, and thus run the risk 
of missing the last train for Yokohama. The owner 
of the kurwma demanded more than double the right 
fare. I appealed to the tariff-board facing us, on 
which the precise charge was given in English and 
Japanese. The usual crowd of natives gathered 
- round, but though the disputants were a countryman 
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and a foreigner, no particular sympathy, as far as I 
could make out, was displayed with the former. 
Their crowding round was due to mere curiosity, and 
when the foreigner carried his point, and the native 
yielded under protest, their friendly attitude towards 
me was quite unaffected by the result, and to my 
“sayonara”’ they responded in unison and with 
evident heartiness “sayondra.” Incidents of that 
kind in Japan cannot fail to set one moralising and 
contrasting the conduct of the Japanese with that of 
Europeans under similar circumstances, to the de- 
cided disadvantage of the latter. 

Off the kuwruma-ya—a mere stripling, but sturdy 
notwithstanding—trundled at a sharp trot, along an 
interesting, and, for the most part, shaded road, and 
in half-an-hour drew up at a tea-house, near the 
station of Fujisawa. A few biscuits and some lemon- 
ade—in addition to the not very relishable tea—were 
all that I could get, for love or money, to satisfy the 
inner man; but they were welcome as far as they 
went, ‘and the hour before my train was spent in 
strolling about the village. Though Fujisawa has no 
particular attractions, it has its romance, for in it are 
shown the tombs of Oguri Hangwan, and a courtesan 
of the village, Terute Hime by name, of whom the 
following stories are told. A conspiracy to drug him 
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with sake, and then murder him, was made known 
by Terute Hime to Oguri Hangwan, who thereupon 
vaulted upon the back of a wild horse, which he 
had seized, and escaped to Fujisawa. On another 
occasion, his enemies having decoyed him into a 
poisonous bath which induced leprosy, his mistress 
—more faithful than Samson’s—wheeled him in a 
barrow all the way to the famous sulphur springs of 
Yunomine, in Kishu, where a week’s bathing restored 
him to health and strength. 

Leaving Fujisawa at nine, I arrived at Yokohama 
a little before ten, having completed in one day an 
excursion to which two days are usually devoted. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE HAKONE HILLS. 


Earthquake —Seismological Society—EHarthquake drill— A 
popular idea—The next voleano—Passport—An official 
fiction—Provisions—Kodzu—Reception of a hero of the 
war—Squatting—One effect of railways—The Jap as a- 
fellow-traveller—As a smoker—Tea-house—A long tram-_ 
ride—The Tékaid6—Odawara—“ Odawara Conference ”— 
Castle — Yumoto — Tonosawa — A charming yadoya — 
THibachi—O Ewa San—Embarrassing attention—O Keo 
San—Intruders—The Biiyé—Harly rismg—The Hon. Miss 
Ewa takes a seat—Rare luxury—Bathing—A week in a 
bath !—Cleanliness before Godliness—Evading a toll— 
Miyanoshita—Fuji-ya—Special industry —Kagos—Ashi- 
noyu— Matsuzaka-ya—His Japanese wife—A French 
journalist and Japanese ladies—Miss Bacon’s testimony— 
Looking down upon Hakone—Return journey—Uncertainty 
of trains—Toéky6. 


A FAvouRITE holiday resort of the foreign residents 
of Yokohama and Toky6, is the Hakone district, to 
which I made an excursion two days later. As I 
was preparing to set out for the station, immediately 
after “tiffin,” Yokohama was visited by an earth- 
quake, which, although it caused comparatively little 
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excitement among the residents, was decidedly dis- 
quieting to a new-comer. Though there is said to 
be on an average one earthquake a day in Japan 
(and probably that is an exaggeration) most of thera 
are only registered by delicate instruments—seis- 
mometer, seismograph, or secismophone—and the 
inhabitants have no knowledge of them. But the 
tremor which agitated Yokohama that day was 
unpleasantly perceptible, and if it had happened 
in England, would have caused considerable stir. It 
happened on the anniversary of the day on which 
an unusually violent earthquake had occurred in 
eastern Japan the year before, by which some lives 
were lost, and there was a popular presentiment that 
another was going to happen that day. But for 
that general anticipation, which had wrought upon 
the nerves of the more timid ones, the event would 
have caused no excitement whatever. It is well- 
known that Japan is pre-eminently a land of earth- 
quakes, being, next to the Philippine Islands, the 
most unstable country, physically, of any in the 
world. You never know at what moment you may 
have to rush out of the house, to get beyond the 
range of falling timbers, and there is the danger, 
when you have got clear, of disappearing in a gaping 
fissure in the earth. But many of the best educated 
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Japanese show themselves wonderfully cool in face 
of the danger, and seem bent more upon taking 
accurate notes of the phenomena with watch and 
instrument, and acting upon the instructions circu- 
lated by the Seismological Society, than upon looking 
after their personal safety. But the first impulse of 
the mass of the people is still to rush out of doors, 
and familiarity with earthquakes has only made 
them the more alive to the danger. It is said that 
the people are taught from childhood a regular 
earthquake drill. If the house be open when the 
_ first tremor comes, the occupants rush out of doors 
helter-skelter; but if it be closed, each man or 
woman or child takes hold of one of the mado 
(outer shutters), and rushes away with it on his 
or her head, as a protection from falling tiles, and 
as soon as the nearest open space is reached, lays it 
on the ground and sits on it, thereby minimising 
the danger of falling into cracks in the earth’s 
surface. There is a popular idea that ground on 
which bamboo grows is less likely to be rent than 
open land, the interlacing roots being supposed to 
hold the ground together, and bamboo groves are 
consequently said to be much sought by a panic- 
stricken populace on the occasion of an earthquake. 
The deduction has been made from a large number 
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of scientific observations of seismic phenomena that 
a certain spot very near Yokohama will be the site 
of the next volcano, which is to rise, Fuji-like, from 
the plain. It was fortunate that I did not know 
that at the time of the tremor in Yokohama, or I 
might have thought that the anticipation was about 
to be realised. 

For the Hakone Hills a passport was required, 
which I obtained at the local Kencho (prefecture) 
by applying through the British Consulate. Though 
I never felt in better health, or looked it, than when 
I presented myself at the office of the Kencho with 
a paper from the consul, a native clerk, in handing 
_ me the passport, informed me in broken English and 
with a smile, that the document stated that I was 
visiting the Hakone District for the benefit of my 
health—a figment for which I was in no way respon- 
sible. If I had not acquiesced in the official fiction, 
the district I wished to visit would have been for- 
bidden ground tome. At first I did not like the 
idea of carrying about with me a palpable le. Any- 
one would have voted me a fool if I had made a 
difficulty about it. I did as others do, and pocketed 
the document, though its wording was quite belied 
by my appearance. Having stocked my portmanteau 
with a pot of Liebig’s extract of meat, three tins of 
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sardines, a small tin of biscuits, and some tea, coffee, 
and sugar (not omitting a knife and fork and a 
spoon), I set out again for the Tokaid6 Station, and, 
amid the deafening clatter of fellow-passengers, took 
my seat in a second-class compartment (fare, 62 sen) 
for Kodzu, distant forty-nine miles. As I passed 
again through Fujisawa, I found the platform 
crowded with people, among whom were the school- 
children drawn up in a line in charge of their 
teachers. As soon as the train drew up, a hearty 
cheer went up from the crowd, and out of one of 


the carriages stepped a smart young army officer, 


who, after exchanging greeting with some of his 
friends, walked off the platform escorted by the 
people, several of whom carried banners on long 
bamboo poles. There was no one in my compart- 
ment to offer me an explanation of the demonstration, 
but it was scarcely needed. It was the first of many 
similar demonstrations which I was destined to 
witness at railway stations in the course of my 
travels through the country, and the person honoured 
in each case was a local hero returning from the war. 
In every such public reception the village school- 
children played a conspicuous part. They were 
drawn up in lines, sometimes three or four deep, 


and, as soon as they caught sight of the hero of the 
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hour, three hearty cheers in true British style 
greeted his arrival. Thus was the military spirit 
fostered and encouraged in the breast of young 
- Japan. 

Jt will probably take another generation at least 
before sitting down becomes quite natural to the 
majority of the Japanese. In railway carriages, 
even in the second-class, a native will often take 
off his shoes and squat on the seat, instead of sitting 
on it in Western fashion. In the third-class, among 
the peasantry, that is common enough. The railways, 
perhaps, as they spread over the country, will have 
more effect in making the Japanese a nation of 
sitters, instead of a nation of squatters and kneelers, 
than any other Western innovation; but it will be 
jong before even railway travelling will quite recon- 
cile the mass of the people to the habit of sitting. 
But whether sitting, squatting, or kneeling, the Jap 
- is not to be surpassed as a companionable fellow- 
passenger. His innate politeness and never-failing 
courtesy prevent his taking more than his due share 
of the seat, and he will subject himself to much 
inconvenience and even discomfort in order to oblige 
others in the matter of ventilation, and if he does 
not ask you if you object to smoking, it 1s because 
he has never heard of anyone who does object. He 
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belongs to a nation of smokers, and as his wife and 

daughters join him in a smoke as he journeys in the 

train, it does not occur to him that you, whether a 

lady or a gentleman, even if you don’t care to smoke 

yourself, can derive no pleasure from the fragrance 

of the weed. Here let me say, en parenthese, that, 

though the Japs are all smokers, they are none of 
them victims of the habit in the same sense as 

Europeans. The refined and delicate passion of the 

Japanese smoker is satisfied with two or three whiffs 

at a time—his diminutive pipe would not hold 

enough tobacco for much more—but in the course - 
of an hour the pipe and the pouch will probably be 

produced again. But continuous smoking for any 

length of time is not the Japanese idea of indulgence 

in the pleasures of the weed. 

On arriving at Kodzu, I left my portmanteau at a 
tea-house near the station in charge of two little 
mousmés, whose looks inspired me with confidence, 
and, after a stroll on the beach, took tram for 
Yumoto (about ten miles, fare 70 sen), with only 

light hand-bag. It was the longest tram ride 
that I had ever undertaken, and, though it was by 
no means monotonous, it seemed quite interminable. 
The road—which is the old Tokaid6, connecting the 


modern with the ancient capital—led through several 
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villages, of which the largest—Odawara—is cele- 
brated in Japanese history as the scene of many 
bloody conflicts in feudal times. There is an old 
saying in Japan, Odawara hyogi, or “Odawara Con- 
ference,” applied to endless talk ending in nothing. 
The origin of it is referred back to the sixteenth 
century—to an occasion when, during a siege of its 
castle, the defenders were prolonging the discussion 
of their plans, and deliberating whether they should 
act on the defensive or offensive, and when, during 
the talk, the great Hideyoshi made an unexpected 
attack, and tooksthe castle by storm. The castle is 
now in ruins, having been finally destroyed at the 
time of the Revolution of 1868. Opposite its walls 
the tramcar changed horses, and the rest of the 
journey was accomplished at a brisk pace. Fuji, 
the Queen of Mountains, was kept in view most of 
the way. Arrived at Yumoto, I was met by a 
swarm of coolies who bore down upon me with 
their rickishas, but, instead of pushing on the same 
day to Miyanoshita (as is generally done), I broke 
the journey at a little place about half-a-mile 
beyond Yumoto, called Tonosawa, and spent the 
night af an inn—Tamano-yu—which, although the 
European conveniences in it were few, was never- 
theless delightful. Tonosawa lies near the mouth 
F 
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of a gorge, and is so shut in by hills that the sun © 


does not shine upon it for more than two or three 
hours a day. In all my subsequent rambles through 
the country, I never came upon so pleasant a yadoya 
as the Tamano-yu. Speaking of it later on in the 
house of a missionary, two hundred miles away, I 
found my host equally enthusiastic about it, and 
there was another reason for regarding it with 
special attachment in his case, as it was there that 
he spent his honeymoon. I was welcomed with 


the usual chorus of “ Oheyos,” and had no sooner 
sat down near the entrance than one domestic 
relieved me of my bag and umbrella, two others 
attacked my boots, like so many terriers, and, as 
usual, had to give up the aitempt to unlace them 
in despair, and a fourth conducted me in my slippers 
to my room, along the side of a picturesque court- 
yard, over two or three rustic bridges spanning 
beautiful lakelets stocked with gold and silver 
fishes, through corridors glistening with polished 
pine and cherrywood, and, finally, up a spic-and- 


< 


\ 


span stairway of cedar into a spacious chamber, 


innocent of furniture save two chairs, but charming _ 


in its simplicity. In a few minutes the hibacht 


(fire-box) was brought in and set in the midst, with 


two instruments like knitting-needles i sp: to 
£ 3 . : ey. 


i 
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stir and trim the burning fuel, and the waiting-maid, 
Ewa, had some excellent tea, with rice and fish, set 
before me, and, in accordance with the custom of 
the country, faced me kneeling and demurely 
watched tme during the whole time I was at my 
meal, It is wonderful how soon one gets used in 
Japan to another looking on during one’s meal, and 
counting, as it were, one’s every mouthful. At first 
the guest is almost inclined to resent such attention, 
and to wish that the mute on-looker were in Jericho 
rather than in Japan; but the feeling of uneasiness 
soon wears away, and he becomes almost uncon- 
scious of a pair of curious, oblique, almond-shaped 
eyes looking on so intently. Of course the well- 
meaning maid knows nothing of the manners of 
the Far West, and, so far from meaning to be rude 
by staring at the stranger, does him, according 
to her lights, the greatest honour by assuming a 
position where she can at once, at the slightest 
sign, ascertain his orders. And if, by so doing, she 
can at the same time gratify a natural curiosity by 
watching his strange physiognomy, and his dexterity 
in wielding those dangerous-looking instruments— 
knife ond fork—which probably she has never held 
in her dainty little hands, can you blame her? 


Sometimes Ewa would be joined by her sister Keo 
F2 
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(also in service at the yadoya) in looking on at the 
wild beast feeding, and the remarks which each made 
to the other would probably have interested me ex- 
ceedingly if I had understood them, as my person and 
manners were almost certainly the subject of them. 
Though Ewa and Keo were humble domestics at an 
inn, I must not omit to give them their proper titles, 
which would be O Ewa San (“The Hon. Miss Ewa”) 
and O Keo San (“The Hon. Miss Keo”’). 

After a stroll through the village, I turned in for 
the night, but though the bed was as comfortable as 
any I had in Japan—the usual futon on the floor— — 
precious little sleep did I get, owing to the noise of 
a stream close by, and the swarm of moths, cater- 
pillars, etc., that shared the bedroom with me. The 
latter evil I succeeded to some extent in mitigating. 
Their presence was accounted for by the mado 
(rain-shutters) having been closed before the light 
(electric, by the way) was turned off. The con- 
sequence was that a number of those pests, which 
had been attracted by the light while the room was 
open on two sides, were shut in, and, of course, did 
their level best to annoy the sleeper. Impatiently 
jumping out of bed, I pushed back after some 
difficulty the inner and outer shutters, at the risk 
of rousing up all in the inn, and even in the village 
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(for in opening or closing the mado, you make a 
noise which can be heard a hundred yards off), so that 
my room was in the dead of night open to two of the 
four winds of heaven, and so it was allowed to remain 
a sufficient time to enable the intruders to make 
themselves scarce again. After closing the shutter 
again, and turning on the electric light, I found that 
the clearance had been fairly complete, and the one 
or two that still remained gave me little trouble. 
The mosquito is almost unknown at Tonosawa, but 
in its stead there is another little pest during July 
and August, a fly called buyé, the sting of which is 
said to be very painful. But I was fortunate in 
only knowing him by repute. 

The Japs, like all Orientals, are early risers, and 
just as I felt that refreshing sleep, for some hours 
wooed in vain, was at length come on, I heard the 
shutters being thrown back, and the cheery “Ohayo!” 
of O Ewa San or her sister (I could not make out 
which) saluting me. There was nothing to be done 
but to be content with such sleep as I had had, and 
to jump into my clothes and begin the day’s work. 
After a little more experience of native inns I found 
that the host and hostess were always most ready to 
oblige by giving orders to the servants overnight 
not to throw open the shutters till they had heard 
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that the honourable guest was awake, and not to 
disturb his slumbers by unnecessary noise in opening 
other shutters of the house. But at five o’clock, in 
any town or village in Japan, there is such a general 
noise caused by the opening of shutters that the 
most profound sleeper cannot but be disturbed. 

While my breakfast was being got ready, I sat on 
the balcony, admiring the beauty of the prospect at 
early dawn, and the strange quaintness of the scene 
at my feet. All the village was astir, and coolies 
were already trundling their rickishas to and from 
Miyanoshita. As I was squatting at my breakfast, 
O Ewa San took it into her httle head to seat herself 
for a moment in the chair which I had just vacated 
—to her own intense amusement and that of her 
sister and some friends on the road below. It was 
evidently an attitude in which O Ewa San had not 
often posed. 

One thing about the Tamano-yu I did not after- 
wards see surpassed anywhere, and that was its 
splendid bathroom, which contained a private tank 
for foreign guests. Never before had a hot water 
bath seemed to me such a real luxury as it did 
in that exquisitely fitted-up basement chamber. 
Everything about it was so inviting that there 
was a temptation to spend a longer time in the 
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water than might perhaps be good for a foreigner’s 
constitution. As for the natives, they can spend 
entire days in water of a temperature beyond the 
endurance of any European skin, and seem none the 
worse for it. Indeed, the Japs take their baths at 
nearly the temperature which boils an egg. And 
such parboiling they call refreshment! At some of 
the hot mineral springs there are bathers who, 
incredible as it may seem, spend a whole week in 
the water, taking their meals in it on little tables, 
and, when sleeping, having a stone in their laps to 
keep them from floating. The Jap’s idea of a dolce 
Jar mente life is as different from the Italian’s as it 
can be. The latter does not usually associate with 
it personal cleanliness, which to the average Jap, 
who wears his religion lightly, is perhaps even more 
important than godliness. It was not till I arrived 
in Japan that I learnt that the hotter the bath, the 
less likely one is to catch a chill on going out into 
the cold air. The European residents of Japan, 
though they do not parboil themselves like the 
natives, take a hot bath much more frequently than 
we do. Owing to a peculiarity of the climate, they 
find that hot baths suit them better than cold. 

I set out early for Miyanoshita. The road was 
somewhat steep, but otherwise excellent. Kwrumas 
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were constantly passing up and down, some bearing 
ladies of high degree. Within a mile of the village 
I took a rest at a tea-house, which was perched on a 
spot’ commanding a charming view of the valley. 
Resuming my journey, I passed a house which had 
an official air about it, and in front of which squatted 
three natives, but the exact character of it did not 
strike me at the time, and I passed it at a rapid 
pace. Soon I heard one of the men running after me 
rather excitedly and shouting something which I did 
not quite understand. Still I went on, and still the 
man kept shouting to me in Japanese, till at last I 
heard the word “toll,” when I understood at once what 
the commotion was about. I was, all unconsciously, 
evading a public toll. When the man caught me up, 
and said in answer to my “7kura?” (“how much 2”) 
in very good English, “cent and a half,” I asked him, 
“Why didn’t you bring out your English before?” 
He became at once speechless—his English could 
no further go. He had exhausted his stock— 
which was all that was necessary for his calling. 
Murray, that I had found so reliable, said nothing 
about the toll; hence what must have struck the 
officials as a deliberate attempt to evade it. The 
tax had to be paid again on the return journey in 
the evening, 
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A few minutes’ further walk brought me to 
Miyanoshita—1400 feet above the sea—quite a little 
mountain village, but one of the best-known health 
resorts in Japan. The region is wild and picturesque, 
and on a commanding site facing the valley is the 
famous hotel Fuji-ya, which is kept in European 
style, and is much patronised by the foreign residents 
of Toky6 and Yokohama. Another hotel, situated 
quite near it, is the Nara-ya, but Fuji-ya receives 
the larger patronage by reason of its superior accom- 
modation, cuisine, and service. 

The little mountain village is full of shops, in 
which are offered for sale the beautiful mosaic wood- 
work, and bamboo articles of various kinds, for 
which the region is famous. Many are the pretty 
walks and mountain climbs, short and long, for 
which Miyanoshita is the starting-point. A favourite 
excursion is that to Hakone, but as it required an 
entire day, and my time was limited, I was only 
able to go as far as Ashinoyu—a three miles steep 
mountain climb. The journey is generally done by 
kago—a species of small palanquin swung from a 
pole, and carried on the bare shoulders of two 
muscular coolies, “who trudge with a steady and 
firm step as though they were carrying a jackdaw in 
a cage instead of a burly Englishman,” as a witty 
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writer has said. The natives use much shallower 
kagos, as a rule, than foreigners, as they can double 
up and sit on their feet with much more dignity 
and comfort than ourselves. They are born of 
ancestors who have-been sitting on their heels for 
more than two thousand years, and, besides being of 
smaller size, have not the stiff joints of the foreigner. 
Sometimes an arm-chair is swung on poles, in which 
a burly Englishman can ride with a fair degree of 
comfort, “like an idol in a procession.” 

To a good pedestrian the journey to Ashinoyu, 
though stiff, is not very trying. The view, as one 
ascends, is very striking. One eminence, Benten- - 
yama, not far from the village, commands a mag- 
nificent panorama of the peninsula of Enoshima and 
Toky6 Bay in the far distance. But the village itself 
has no view, as it lies in a depression, though on the 
summit of a mountain (2870 feet above the sea). 
Its immediate surroundings are bleak and uninviting. 

Ashinoyu is famous for its sulphur springs, 
and is the resort of large numbers of Japanese, 
and some foreigners, who suffer from skin diseases 
and rheumatism. There is a semi-foreign inn 
(Matsuzaka-ya), which, at the time of my visit, 
contained a few English and German patients. One 
German was there with a Japanese wife, who were 
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among my fellow-passengers the day before in the 
tram-car from Kodzu to Yumoto. I sat down to 
luncheon with them, and was much struck with 
their apparent affection for one another. She did 
not know a word of German, but he seemed to 
speak Japanese like a native. Doubtless her own 
language was a better vehicle for tender sentiments 
than her husband’s. A French writer says of 
Japanese women: “ Voici encore une différence, et 
celle-ci toute a ’honneur des jolies Japonaises! Les 
femmes, dans tous les pays européens, témoignent 
une prédilection spéciale pour une langue qui n’est 
pas celle de leur pays. Les Frangaises parlent 
anglais, les Anglaises et les Russes parlent franeais, 
etc. Une Japonaise ne parle que le Japonais.” 
That, however, is not borne out by Miss Bacon, who 
has written so charmingly of Japanese girls and 
women. Educated Japanese ladies may not show 
a predilection for a foreign language, but under the 
present system they are not the monoglots they were 
years ago, before Commodore Perry broke in upon the 
repose of old Japan. “At all higher schools,” says 
Miss Bacon, “one foreign language is required, and 
often two, English ranking first in the popular 
estimation. Many a headache do the poor, hard- 
working students have over the puzzling English 
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language, in which they have to begin at the wrong 
end of the book, and read across the page from left 
to right, instead of from top to bottom, and from 
right to left, as is natural to them. 

After a view of Hakone and the lake from the top 
of the hill, I retraced my way to Tonosawa, which I 
reached by five o’clock, loaded with wares which 
form the specialty of the Hakone district. Being 
the only European in Tonosawa, I was regarded with 
a good deal of interest by the natives as I strolled 
about the village, and I had formed more than a 
nodding acquaintance with several of them when 
_ the time came for me to return. Though there is 
not much to see at Tonosawa itself, the picturesque 
situation of the little village, the kindliness of its 
people, the comforts of the accommodation at the 
Tamano-yu, and its very moderate rates, made my 
stay a very pleasant one. Early on Saturday I left, 
amid the soft “Sayondras” and the invitations to 
“please come again” of the whole household, and took 
rickisha from Yumoto to Kodzu. Midway my coolie 
transferred his charge to another—a transaction to 
which I did not at all object, as he had seen his 
best days, and should long ago have been placed 
upon the retired list; but, though it was evident 
when I engaged him that he was ill-fitted for his 
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work, I selected him out of several who offered 
themselves as a mere matter of charity. My new 
man had a far finer physique, and seemed as fresh 
when he suddenly drew up at Kodzu, after his five 
miles’ run, as when he set out. The usual welcome 
awaited me at the tea-house, where, I need hardly 
say, | found my portmanteau safe and sound. After 
tea I took another stroll along the beach, and had 
gone some distance when my attention was attracted 
by the shouting of one of the mousmés, who had been 
sent after me to inform me that my train was due. 
So much uncertainty prevailed along the Tékaidé 
Railway as to the arrival and departure of trains, 
owing to the movements of the troops, that I had 
been told that a train might come at any moment, or 
come might not come for hours. To be sure of getting 
the first train, one had to wait at the station, possibly 
for two or three hours, and that the natives very 
generally did, but Europeans have not their patience. 
While the little maid, with clattering feet, hurried 
on in advance to purchase my hippw (ticket), I 
rushed to see about my luggage, which, with the 
help of willing hands, was in a few minutes conveyed 
to the station, duly checked, and made ready for the 
van as the train steamed in. Toky6 was reached by 
two o’clock. 
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CHAPTER Vic 
TOKYO. 


En route to the capital—Story of Tékyé—Area and popula- 
tion—Yedo—Tsukiji—Hotels—The Ginza—The Naka-déri 
—The Nihon-bashi and the Megane-bashi — Shiba — 
Mortuary temples—Kwankéba—Uyeno—Cherry-blossoms 
—Museum—Christian relics—Japanese embassy to Rome. 
—“ Trampling boards ”—Throne of the Mikado—Zoological 
Gardens—Tombs and temples—Asakusa—Colossal temple 
—Image of Kwannon—Pleasure and piety—Japanese 
English—Imperial Palace. 

TuE part of the line from Yokohama to the capital, 

which I now traversed for the first time, was built 

by English engineers in 1872, and was the first rail- 
way opened to traffic in the country. The journey 
occupies forty-five minutes, and is made by seventeen 
trains daily. Kanagawa (once a thriving town on 
the Tokaidd), Tsurumi (surrounded by extensive 
rice-fields), Kawasaki (noted for a temple dedicated 
to K6b6 Daishi), Omori (“The Great Forest,” which 
has almost disappeared), and Shinagawa (“River of 


Merchandise”), are passed in rapid succession, and 
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the traveller arrives at Shimbashi (“The New 
Bridge”) terminus—a modern stone structure in 
European style—and finds himself encircled by the 
busy life of one of the world’s great capitals. 

Before I go on to describe my own movements in 
this vast metropolis, and a few of the impressions 
with which I left it, I propose to give a few facts of 
interest concerning it. 

Every one knows that it was formerly called Yedo, 
and that it is so named on the maps of our childhood. 
Jt was towards the end of 1868 that its designation 
was changed to Toky6, meaning “ Eastern Capital,” 
applied in contradistinction to Kydtd, which means 
“ Western Capital.” It became the recognised seat 
of Government in March 1869. It was about 1872 
that European buildings began to be erected in 
Toky6. Though the city was thrown open to visitors 
in 1869, it was some time later that Europeans were 
first allowed to reside in it. There is still only one 
quarter (Tsukiji) in which foreigners may lease 
land. 

The city is popularly estimated to extend in every 
direction four ri, thus covering an area of a hundred 
square miles. According to the official census, the 
population of the whole metropolitan area is 1,628,000, 
but that of the city proper is not quite a million. 
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Tramways were laid along the main streets in 1882, 
electric light was introduced into the city three or 
four years later, and in 1890 a telephone exchange 
was established in it, and an electrical railway laid 
in one of its great public parks. 

Such, in brief, has been the history of Tékyé. 
That of Yedo “for the most part consists of a suc- 
cession of earthquakes, fires, typhoons, epidemics, 
floods, and droughts” (Murray). In the year 1703 
no less than 37,000 people are said to have lost their 
lives by an earthquake. An epidemic in 1773 
carried off 190,000 persons. The last great earth- 
quake occurred in 1855, when the loss of life was 
immense. 

A great part of Toky6 has been recovered from the 
sea during the last three centuries. This would 
include Tsukiji, the foreign concession, where—at 
the Métropole, situated on the Bund—I was 
quartered during the first few days of my stay at the 
capital. Other hotels in European style are the 
Imperial, the Toky6, and the Seiyo-ken. 

For so vast a city, the “sights” of Tékyé strike 
the visitor as being very few. Those, however, are 
so far apart that it takes a considerable time to make 
the round of them, even in the superficial manner of 
the English tourist. Before I had time to form any 
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plan, I found myself on the evening of my arrival 
being carried by the current down the Ginza—the 
Broadway of Tokyé6—which has one of its ends at 
the Shimbashi station, and, under different names, 
extends in the other direction through the city for 
miles. Even if one is not bent upon much shopping, 
many an interesting hour may be spent in simply 
strolling down that great thoroughfare, and watching 
the picturesque throng of natives streaming past in 
holiday delight, probably the most happy people on 
earth. Carried along by the current, you wander at 
your leisure, little thinking of the vs and chos you 
are placing between you and your starting-point, till, 
. if it be late at night, you have to hail a rickisha in 
order to be back at your quarters at a respectable 
hour. That was my experience more than once 
through yielding to the fascination of following the 
stream down that interminable thoroughfare. The 
Ginza is a veritable shopper’s paradise, but it is as 
well perhaps to select your articles by daylight, and 
not under the glare of the lanterns and _ torches. 
The paradise of the curio-hunter is a street which 
runs parallel with a part of the Ginza—the Naka- 
- dori—containing a large number of shops which 
look insignificant, but which are stocked with costly 


Japanese and Chinese curios. It is known as Curio 
G 
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Street among the foreign residents. An important 
landmark of Téky6 on its main artery is the Nihon- 
bashi (“bashi” = bridge), from which all distances 
in Eastern Japan are calculated. Another famous 
bridge, which terminates the thoroughfare, is the 
Megane-bashi, or “ Spectacles Bridge,” so called from 
its circular arches. 

But the glories of Toky6 are its parks, Shiba and 
Uyeno. There are still preserved the Mortuary 
Temples—marvels of Japanese art—of several of the 
Shéguns. That of the greatest of them all, the 
founder of the Tokugawa, or last dynasty—Ieyasu— 
is at Nikké, as also that of his grandson, Iemitsu, 
and will be referred to later. For a fee of twenty- 
five sen you are conducted by the priest through the 
temple and mausoleum of Hidetada, the second 
Shogun. The tomb is very fine, being the largest 
specimen of gold lacquer in the world. Each of the 
Mortuary Temples consists of three parts—an outer 
oratory, a corridor, and an inner sanctum—each rich 
in gold gilt, colours, and finely-carved arabesques. 
In feudal times, when the Shégun came to worship 
the spirit of his ancestors, he alone penetrated into 
the sanctum, the greater daimyés occupying the 
corridor, and the lesser the oratory. 

Near the Great Gate of Shiba—famous for its 
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colour and elaborate carvings—is the grand bazaar of 
Toky6—the Kwankéba—where there is exposed for 
sale every article manufactured in Japan or required 
in the Japanese home. 

‘To see Shiba—which means “ grass-lawn ”’—aright, 
one should visit it in April, when the cherry- 
blossoms add so much to the beauty of the park. 
The other great park—Uyeno—is the Hyde Park and 
South Kensington of Tékyé combined. In. it have 
been held three National Industrial Exhibitions, the 
first in 1877, and the last in 1890. It is the most 
popular resort in the city, and when, in April, the 
cherry-blossoms are out, and all Toky6 and his wife, 
in picturesque holiday attire, are there to admire 
them, the scene is said to be one which simply defies 
description. That it is a sight worth going all the 
way to Japan to see is admitted by the least im- 
pressionable of those who have witnessed it. Such 
a blending of natural beauty and quaint Far-Eastern 
life seems more like the work of a great painter on 
an immense canvas than a mundane reality. But I 
was not fortunate enough to witness it, and only 
speak of it as others have spoken of it to me; but 
Uyeno Park, even minus the cherry-blossoms, as [ 
saw it in June, with crowds of gaily-attired natives 


thronging its avenues, is beautiful in the extreme. 
G 2 
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The museum in Uyeno is one of which the country 
has reason to be proud. ‘To gain even a fair idea of 
the contents of its various departments—technical, 
historical, or archeological, and those of natural 
history and fine art—would require several visits, 
and a more lengthened stay in the capital than 
tourists generally make. Of all the contents the 
national antiquities will interest the European visitor 
most. They include the stone arrow-heads, spear- 
heads, and pottery of the pre-historic period, differing 
but shghtly from those of the West. Next come 
various objects, such as bells, mirrors, armour, and 
cooking utensils of the bronze period, and most 
curious of all, earthenware images of men and horses 
unearthed from the tumuli of great personages, where 
it was the practice to deposit them after the custom 
of burying their chief retainers alive with them had 
been discontinued. The department of history con- 
tains a large collection of coins, the earliest dating 
from the year A.D. 708, and a number of ancient 
manuscripts, which rank among the earliest speci- 
mens of Japanese caligraphy. In the same room 
are two cases, the contents of which are of pathetic 
interest to every Christian visitor. They are some 
Christian relics which have survived from the seven- 
teenth century, when the Roman Catholic mission- 
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aries were ejected from the country, and Japan all 
but isolated itself from the outer world. Many of 
them were brought from Rome in 1620 by the 
embassy of Hashikura Rokuemon, who had been 
sent thither six years before by Date Masamune, 
Prince of Sendai. The official Japanese account of 
this embassy is at variance with the versions of it 
accepted by EKuropean writers. According to the 
former, the embassy went at the desire of the Shogun 
of the day to report upon the political strength and 
resources of Kurope, while the latter describes it 
what it really represented to be—a mission to recog- 
nise the Pope’s supremacy. The envoy was well 
received at Rome, and some of the objects which he 
brought back and are now exhibited at Uyeno 
Museum remained in the possession of the Prince’s 
family until a few years ago. Among the relics is 
an illuminated Latin document conferring on Hashi- 
kura the freedom of the city of Rome, a painting of 
him in Italian costume kneeling before a crucifix, 
and photographs of the Prince’s letters to the Pope 
in Japanese and Latin. Of the same touching in- 
terest to Christians are the “trampling boards ”— 
oblong blocks of metal or wood with figures in high 
relief of the Virgin and Child, Christ before Pilate, 
the Descent from the Cross, and other incidents of 
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the Passion, on which people suspected of the crime 
of Christianity were compelled to trample by way of 
testifying their adjuration of the forbidden faith. 
The Dutch (who alone were allowed to trade with 
the country) are believed to have countenanced the 
persecution for their own selfish ends. 

* In other rooms are preserved some of the furniture 
and trappings of the courts of the Mikado and the 
Shégun. The throne of the former is there, with its 
silk hangings which shrouded his Majesty from the 
gaze of ordinary mortals, who were only allowed to 
see his feet. There are also the State bullock cart, 
and a model of the State barge used by the Shéguns. 

IT have mentioned a few of the most interesting 
of the countless exhibits at the Uyeno Museum, 
My only regret is that, owing to Tékyé being a city 
of such great distances, I was not able to visit the 
museum again and again, But even 2 cursory 
Inspection, as mine necessarily was, is enough to 
stimulate one’s interest in the history of the country 
and its unique civilisation. 

In the same grounds are the Zoological Gardens 
of Tékyé, which, however, are in a very embryotic 
state. The animal which excites the greatest in- 
terest among the native visitors is said to be an 
ordinary English sheep, the bleating of which 
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terrifies onlookers, and causes them to disperse as 
much as would a lion’s roar. 

The tombs and mortuary temples of the Shéguns 
in Uyeno Park differ but little from those at Shiba. 
They are regarded as priceless legacies of the art of 
Old Japan, one of them being a symphony in gold 
and blended colours. 

After a “tiffin” at the Seiyé-ken Hotel—from 
which I looked down upon many acres of blooming 
lotus—I went to see the great Buddhist temple 
known as the Asakusa Kwannon, so called because 
dedicated to Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy. The 
image which is worshipped there, which is of pure 
gold, and has a miraculous history, is never shown, 
but is said to be only one and three-quarter inches 
in height. The, disproportion between the smallness 
of the image and the vastness of the temple in 
which it is enshrined has passed into a popular 
saying. Instead of the image—which is too sacred 
to be publicly exhibited—there is produced on a 
certain day in the year, for the adoration of the 
faithful, a larger and less sacred one. Of the 
various other figures in the great temple, one is said 
to be good at curing stomach complaints, another 
at bringing fish into the fisherman’s net, another at 
beautifying the complexion of the votary who strikes 
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its face. The last has beem so handled by the 


female faithfal that its countenance has become flat 
amd featureless. The worshipper first mngs a bell, 
which awakens the attention of the deity, then 
throws a coin into a receptacle, makes his or 
her peiitien, and finally claps hands to leé the 
divinity Know that the business with him is ended. 
Bet Asakusa is not so remarkable for its diminutive 
idol or colossal temple as for the kind of permanent 
pleasure fair which gues on there, and which cannot 
be better described than in Murray's words — 


“Th is the great holiday resort of the middle and lower classes, 
and nothing is mere striking than the juxtapesition ef piety and 
pleasure, of gorgeous altars and grotesque ex-votes, of pretty 
costumes and dingy dolly the clatter of the clogs, cocks and 

S and pigeems strutting shout ameng the worshippers, 
children playing, soldiers smoking, believers chafiering with 
dealers of charms, ancient art, modem advertisements—in fine, 
& spectacle than which surely nothing more motley was ever 


Witnessed within a relicious edifice.” 


Again we are teld that “the grounds of Asakusa 
are the quaintest and liveliest place in Tokyd. 
Here are raree-shows, penny gafls, performing mon- 
Keys, cheap photographers, street artists, jugglers, 
wrestlers, theatrical and other figures (ningyé), in 
Painted wood and clay, vendors of toys and Jolli- 
Pops of every sort, and, circulating amidst all these 
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cheap attractions, a seething crowd of busy holiday- 
makers,” 

The following is a specimen of “English as she is 
spoke” in Japan, copied from a public notice which 
caught my eye in the grounds of Asakusa. 


“NOTICE! 


“A wonderful show of the blood-stained garments, letters, 
and many other things from our officers and soldiers on the 
battlefield. 

“The exactly resembling portraits and pictures of our 
military and navy excellent officers and soldiers. 

“The dreadful views of battlefield with oil-painted pictures. 


“ Admission free.” 


An English notice forbidding trespassing or any 
other illegal act is often headed, “Kind notice,” or 
“Very kind notice”—another proof of the innate 
politeness and gentleness of the people, 

The Imperial Palace at Toky6 is not open to the 
public, but its approaches are accessible, and are very 
imposing. It occupies the sight of the old castle 
and grounds of the Shéguns, and has been inhabited 
by the present Emperor since 1889. The park is 
enclosed by a wide moat, which, with its lotus 
flowers and water lilies, and myriads of wild fowl, 
is one of the prettiest sights in the city. The en- 
circling wall is of enormous Cyclopean masonry. 
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Within are a second moat and wall, immediately 
enclosing the private grounds and palace of the 
Mikado. Miss Bacon, who was privileged to see, 
not only the grand reception-room, throne-room, and 
dining-room, but also the private apartments of the 
Emperor and Empress, describes the palace (in her 
interesting little volume on “Japanese Girls and 
Women”) as being in Japanese style, but with 
various foreign additions. The larger rooms are 
furnished after the luxurious manner of European 
palaces. The private apartments are in Japanese 
style, and very simple. The floors are matted, not 
carpeted, and the Emperor and Empress repose on 
them & la japonaise, in preference to using chairs, 
Their Imperial Majesties have adopted many Euro- 
pean customs, but in their private life they still 
prefer the national ways. 


Gin 
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TOKYO (continued). 


Bishop Edward Bickersteth’s mission—St. Andrew’s Church and 
Clergy House—Confirmation service—Hijima San—Divinity 
School—Lecture on the Holy Land—Mrs. Bishop—National 
versus foreign dress—Appeal by American ladies— P/lébi- 
scite—* Girl of the period ”—National versus Western archi- 
tecture—Old Japan in the Open Ports—Japanese bizarrerie 
—The Imperial University—Hospital—Professor Basil H. 
Chamberlain. 
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I HAD not been long in the Hotel Métropole when 
I was invited by the kind clergy of Bishop Edward 
Bickersteth’s Mission in Azabu to put up at their 
house, of which the Rev. Armine F. King is warden. 
In fact, an invitation had been sent to me as soon 
as my arrival at Yokohama became known at the 
Clergy House, but the letter did not reach my 
quarters there till after I had set out for the Hakone 
Hills, and did not find me till I arrived at the port 
again on the eve of my leaving the country. At 
St. Andrew’s House (as the mission-house is called), 
I spent a few very happy days, during which I had the 
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opportunity of seeing a good deal of the work which 
is being carried on in that quarter of Téky6 by the 
English clergy under the direction of Bishop Bicker- 
steth. A church—a neat wooden structure—occu- 
pies the site of a more substantial and commodious 
one which was destroyed by an earthquake three 
years ago. I attended several of the services, both 
in the church and in the house chapel, and amongst 
them a confirmation service, at which a woman 
afflicted with leprosy and another suffering from an 
incurable disease, were candidates. That they were 
both suffermg from an incurable disease it would 
be perhaps scarcely correct to say, as I have heard 
since that the leprous woman, Eijima San, who came 
direct to the confirmation from a private leper 
hospital, was afterwards all but completely cured 
by her treatment there, but, her general health 
having given way, she died a few months later. 
The bishop’s apparent proficiency in the difficult 
language of the people whom he addressed im- 
pressed me very much. There was a good general 
congregation, mostly women, and it was with some 
difficulty that I made my way into the church 
through the scores of clogs—ashidas, zoris, and koma- 
getas—that blocked the entrance. The Litany and 
the Preface to the Confirmation Service were read 
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by native clergy. As the Prayer Book was in 
Roman characters, and not in Hiragana, and certain 
theological terms were only slightly modified from 
their Latin or Greek forms, I was able to some 
extent to follow the reading. 

One of the most interesting hours that I spent at 
St. Andrew’s was one evening when I was called 
upon to address the students of the Divinity School, 
of which the Rey. A. E. Webb is warden, on a visit 
to the Holy Land. At first using the simplest words 
that came to me, and speaking with great delibera- 
tion, I soon found that there was no need to be at 
such extraordinary pains to make myself under- 
stood, and that my auditory was not so deficient 
in knowledge of English as I had supposed. 
At the close, two of the scholars proposed and 
seconded a vote of thanks to the lecturer in fault- 
less English. 

At Bishop Bickersteth’s, I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of the well-known traveller 
and explorer, Mrs. Bishop (née Miss Bird), whose 
remarkable experiences, and no less remarkable 
power of narrating them, made her one of the most 
interesting personalities that I had ever met. She 
had only just arrived in Japan, where she is so 
much at home, for a short rest after an adventurous 
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journey through Manchuria, and it was not many 
months before she was back again on the Asiatic 
continent, and travelling in the distant interior of 
China, to which no European had before penetrated. 
That a lady of so fragile a constitution as Mrs. 
Bishop’s appears to be should have been able to 
bear up under such terrible sufferings as she has 
necessarily undergone puzzles those who come in 
contact with her. I was glad to be of some slight 
assistance to so remarkable a lady one afternoon, 
during my stay in Azabu, in taking a few photo- 
graphic views of some of the Shiba temples. 

A great question debated among educated native 
women at Téky6 just now is—shall we give up our 
national dress and copy our European sisters? 
Probably ninety-nine out of every hundred English 
ladies who know anything of them and their country 
would say to them, “Don’t.” It is pretty well 
agreed among Europeans that the picturesque 
kimono, with the wide bright silk oti, suits the 
little Japanese dame -far better than the foreign 
costume. The appeal which was made to their 
Japanese sisters by some leading ladies of the 
United States, including Mrs. Cleveland, not to 
abandon their own national dress, found an echo 
in the heart of English ladies generally interested 
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in Japan. That appeal seems to have made a great 
impression upon the Japanese women, and to have 
complicated the difficulty which they felt in coming 
to a decision. As a native writer said, they “felt 
great pain in their bosom” how to act. For, from 
their own point of view, there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of making the change. They have 
the example of the Empress, who gets her dresses 
from Paris, and who requires all ladies appearing at 
court functions to be in foreign dress. Their hus- 
bands, in many cases, desire the change. It is 
admitted also that foreign dress allows the limbs 
greater freedom of movement. On the other hand, 
their own attire is more beautiful, more durable, 
much less expensive, and never goes out of fashion. 
A native doctor of Tokyd has been making a 
plébiscite on the question, through the medium of 
a widely-circulated ladies’ magazine, with the result 
that the national dress is pronounced to be the best, 
except for boys’ clothing and that of business men. 
What is required, says the doctor, is a certain reform 
in the native dress, which, if carried out, would 
make it the best dress in the world. Apropos 
of dress, Mr. Henry Norman (who is my great 
authority for the above) quotes from McClatchie’s 
translations of Japanese plays a clever and amusing 
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description of a Japanese girl of the period. It is 
as follows :— 


“ Her figure so trim 

As the willow tree’s bough is as graceful and slim; 
Her complexion’s as white as is Fuji’s hoar peak 
’Neath the snows of midwinter—like damask her cheek— 

With a dear little nose, 

And two eyes black as sloes, 
And a pair of ripe lips which, when parted, disclose 
Pearly teeth—her fine eyebrows obliquely are set, 
And is coiled in thick masses on top of her pate, 
In a wondeful chignon as big as a plate: 
(There are ezght styles of chignon, just here I may tell 
My fair readers, as known to the Japanese belle). 
Then, to heighten the beauty bestowed on the part 
Of kind Nature, she’s called in th’ assistance of Art, 
For rice-powder to render more dazzlingly fair 
Her face, hands, neck, and chin—cherry oil for her hair, 
Just a sowpgon of rouge to embellish her lip— 
And a host of cosmetics my mem’ry that slip: 
To complete the fair picture of bright loveliness, 
Add to all this the charm of her elegant dress: 

Satin, crape, and brocade, 

Here contribute their aid, 
For the long flowing garments in which she’s arrayed, 
Which hang loose from her shoulders, in fanciful fold, 
All embroidered with storks and plum-blossoms in gold; 
Next, a broad velvet girdle encircles her waist, 
Tied behind in a huge bow—her feet are encased 
In small spotless white stockings, which timidly peep 
From beneath her red jupon’s elaborate sweep ; 
Add a hair-pin of tortoise-shell, dainty to see; 
On her brow place a circlet of gilt filigree.” 


One of the erroneous ideas prevalent in England 
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with regard to Japan, is that foreign costume is now 
almost the rule in that country, especially in the 
towns. Some English people visiting Japan expect 
to see on all hands “loud” tweeds, chimney-pot hats, 
and such Occidental innovations. On the contrary, 
a Huropean dress is still a very rare exception. In 
Toky6, it would be within the mark to say that not 
one in a thousand wears such a dress. In the 
country, it is, of course, still rarer. It is almost 
confined to soldiers, students, police, railway and 
other officials, and the ladies and gentlemen connected 
with the Imperial Court. And even many members 
of the official class only wear it while on duty. At 
their homes they don their kimono, probably with a 
feeling of relief at being rid of a costume which 
Nature never intended them to wear. In the higher 
schools, the teachers have to wear a uniform, because 
the training is partly military. But even that rule 
is not as rigidly enforced as it once was. A highly 
educated Japanese has been heard to say: “The 
truth is we dislike Western dress. We have been 
temporarily using it only as certain animals take 
particular colours in particular seasons—for particular 
reasons.” * 

The general adoption of the Western garb would 

* “Out of the East,’ by Lafcadio Hearn. 
H 
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necessitate quite a revolution in Japanese habits of 
life. Our costume is quite unsuited to a Japanese 
interior. The Japs still live, as they have done for 
thousands of years, on the floor, and it is unlikely 
that they will for a long time to come abandon as a 
nation their ancestral habits. 

Another misconception with which many visitors 
arrive in Japan, and of which they are disabused as 
soon’as they set foot in the country, is that the 
Japanese have very generally adopted Western 
architecture. There are, of course, foreign buildings 
in almost all the large towns, but they are, as a rule, 
confined to the foreign concessions. The exceptions 
would be a post-office, a railway station, a custom- 
house, or a factory. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Open Ports have become so far Europeanised that 
little of Old Japan remains. You need not go into 
the interior to see Japanese life in its purity. On 
landing at Yokohama I was told that I should 
have to wait till I went inland before I should see 
native life unaffected by European influence. I saw 
it represented at Yokohama, and later at Kobe—not 
to mention Toékyd—as faithfully as in any town 
far removed from Western contact. Whatever is 
essentially Japanese you get at the Treaty Ports and 
at the capital. 
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A French writer has recently been at some pains 
to bring together in a newspaper article a large 
number of instances of the bizarrerie which strikes 
the European observer of the Japanese and their 
ways, and as regards their modes of dressing he 
mentions the following. A European lady in evening 
dress makes a willing display of her neck and her 
arms, while her Japanese sister is careful to conceal 
the upper part of her body, but exposes with pride 
her well-formed little feet. When dressed for an 
evening party she is distinguished for her naked feet. 
A Japanese lady is richly dressed up to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, while a French lady does not 
begin to dress till after that age. The latter tight- 
laces the upper part of her body, the former the 
lower. A Japanese Venus would be distinguished by 
the abundance of her clothes, and would look very 
grotesque to an Aryan, while the Western Venus 
would be regarded in Japan as a type of a very 
vulgar woman. We wear black as a sign of 
mourning, the Japanese wear white. In Europe, 
women of different social grades are distinguished by 
their toilets; in Japan, all women, from the wife of 
the Mikado to the simple peasant, wear the same 
toilet. The difference is only in the quality of 


the material. The European lady dreams of a 
H 2 
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lover’s embraces; the Japanese lady would angrily 
slap on the cheek the lover (not to mention the 
husband) who would do anything to derange her 
sacred chignon. The European lady paints her lips 
and powders her face, but tries to make it pass for 
nature; the little Japanese dame does the same 
thing, but shows herself proud of her artistic em- 
bellishment, and does not try to conceal the fact that 
her beauty is the product of art. Why should she? 
Is it not Aer art? Such are a few of the numerous 
instances which the French journalist cites of the 
contrariness which differentiates Japanese ways from 
European. 

One of the last places that I visited in Toky6 was 
the Imperial University (Zeikoku Daigakko). It 
stands in the extensive grounds of a former great 
daimyé. It is on the German plan, and consists of 
five “Colleges,” namely, those of Law (including 
Politics), Medicine, Engineering, Literature, Science, 
and Agriculture. There are about 120 professors 
and tutors, of whom a few are foreigners. Many 
of the natives on the staff are graduates of some 
European or American university. Next to Japanese, 
German is the language most generally spoken at 
the University. In 1894 there were over 1300 
students on the books. The course is four years for 
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medicine, and three years for other subjects. All 
students must be graduates of one of the five higher 
middle schools of the country, or pass an equivalent 
examination at entrance. They reside either in the 
building or in licensed boarding-houses. They wear 
a special uniform, which is a cross between an 
English academical costume and a military dress. 
The discipline is semi-military, and is probably 
stricter than that of any university in Europe or 
America. Every student must provide two sureties 
to be responsible for his good behavionr while he is 
in statu pupillari. He has to be indoors early; he 
must neither drink intoxicating liquors nor smoke in 
his room. Whether it is the cause or the effect of 
the close surveillance to which he is subjected, he is 
said to be rather rude in his manner, especially 
towards foreigners, differmg very much in that re- 
spect from other classes of the community. When, 
a few years ago, it was found necessary to impose 
such rigid discipline, a mutiny broke out among the 
students, over a hundred of whom were expelled. 
The University expenses, as given in the calendar, 
range from a maximum of 12 yen to a minimum of 
7% yen a month (about £1 10s. to about £1), That 
includes tuition, board and lodging, fire and light. 
Connected with the University, and standing in the 
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same grounds, is a large hospital, and among other 
institutions, in other parts of the city, under the 
authority of the President of the University, are 
Botanical Gardens and an Observatory. 

Englishmen may reflect with pride on the fact 
that the most distinguished member of the staff of 
the University is a countryman, Mr. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, who is professor of Japanese and 
philology, and is reputed to know more of Japanese 
literature than any native scholar. He is one of 
the authors of that indispensable work, ‘Murray’s 
Handbook.’ 


Gas a 


CHAPTER: VIITL 
TOKYO (continued), 


Sengakuji—The Forty-seven Rénins—A Japanese vendetta— 
Hora-kiri—Grim. relics—Teaching of Confucius—Mecuro 
—The loves of Gompachi and Ko-Murasaki—Shintdist 
suppliants—Strange religious exercises—The water-cure 
for sin—“The Hundred Times”—A hallowed spot—A 
Japanese romance. 


ONE of the most famous spots in Tokyo is the 
cemetery of Sengakuji, the burial place of the Forty- 
seven Ronins, so celebrated in Japanese history. 
Though they lived less than two hundred years ago, 
their story reads like a romance of mythical times, 
and is a favourite subject of the Japanese drama. 
Their tombs are ranged round the sides of a small 
courtyard, shaded by trees, and among them is that 
of their liege lord, whose death they piously avenged. 
There is also shown a well, fenced in, over which is 
this inscription: “This is the well in which the head 
was washed; you must not wash your hands, or 
your feet here.” In a building on the spot, called 
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Kanranjé, are shown, on payment of a small fee, the 
weapons and the armour, with other relics, of the 
Rénins. There are also to be seen statuettes of 
them carved in wood, with coloured faces and lac- 
quered dresses. Each tomb, especially that of Oishi 
Kuranosuké, the leader of the band, has its tribute 
of water and incense laid on it by admiring pilgrims. 
Visiting cards also abound. When I made my own 
pilgrimage to the spot, I went on foot, and made my 
way as best I could through interminable streets with 
the help of a not very elaborate map. The conse- 
quence was that I had to make many inquiries, and to 


ce 


follow very freely the advice to “ask a p’liceman;” 
but though the name of the temple did not always 
give a clue to the place I was seeking, I found 
that Sho-jui-shicht (Forty-seven Ronins) was quickly 
understood. And now for the story of the famous 
deed, which is related fully in Mitford’s ‘Tales of 
Japan,’ and which is briefly as follows. 

At the beginning of the last century a powerful 
damyo, named Asano Takumi, having made an 
attempt upon the life of a high court official, named 
Kotsuké no Suké, by whom he had been insulted, 
was, in accordance with the law at the time, con- 
demned to perform hara-hirt (Anglice, commit 


suicide by disembowelling), his estate was confis- 
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cated, and his family ruined. His numerous re- 
tainers (samurai) were thus disbanded, and became 
Ronins—that is, “wave-men,” tossed about, like a 
wave of the sea, leading a wandering and unsettled 
life, without ostensible means of existence. Forty- 
seven of them, with one Oishi Kuranosuké at their 
head, determined to avenge their liege lord’s fate by 
compassing the death of Kotsuké no Suké. They 
cautiously laid their murderous plans, but Kétsuké 
no Suké was so jealously guarded against the danger 
which was suspected that there seemed no immediate 
prospect to the conspirators of success to their 
scheme. In order to throw their enemy off his 
guard, they dispersed and betook themselves to 
different employments. Their ringleader began to 
lead a dissolute life at Kyéto, and ultimately became 
so degraded that Kotsuké no Suké, who kept a watch 
upon his movements, ceased to fear any danger from 
the old retainers of Takumi no Kami. Meanwhile 
Oishi Kuranosuké’s associates were working in 
disguise at Yedo as common artisans, and, having 
succeeded in gaining access into Kétsuké no Suké’s 
house, took notes of all they saw and heard, even 
satisfying themselves as to who of the servants of 
the hcuse were brave men, and who were cowards, 
and communicated all they knew to Oishi Kurano- 
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suké, who, convinced that Kétsuké no Suké was at 
length entirely off his guard, secretly left Kyéto and 
joined his comrades at Yedo. 

It was mid-winter. One night, during a fearful 
storm of wind and snow, after a farewell feast to- 
gether, as on the morrow they were to die, the con- 
spirators attacked the house of Kétsuké no Suké in 
two bands, killed all his fighting-men, but took 
Kétsuké no Suké alive, and, in consideration of his 
high rank, offered him the choice of performing hara- 
kirt. This he refused to do. At last Oishi Kurane- 
suké, seeing that it was vain to urge his enemy to _ 
die the death of a nobleman, cut off his head, and 
carried it away. At dawn the band betook them- 
selves to the temple of Sengakuji, being cheered on 
the way by the people in the streets, and hailed 
everywhere as heroes, and, on arriving at the temple- 
yard, washed the head of their victim in a well, and 
presented it as an offering before their lord’s tomb. 
Then, while the priests of the temple read prayers, 
they burnt incense, and, having given all his money 
to the abbot, Oishi Kuranosuké addressed him 
thus :-— 

“When we forty-seven men shall have performed 
hara-kiri, I beg you to bury us decently. I rely 
upon your kindness. This is but a trifle that I have 
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to offer; such as it is, let it be spent in masses for 
our souls!” 

The abbot, with tears in his eyes, pledged himself 
to carry out their wishes. On the morrow they were 
brought before the High Court of Yedo, and, being 
condemned to hara-kirt, each met his death with 
heroic courage, and their corpses were buried as they 
had desired. 

Another tomb at Sengakuji is that of a man who, 
in remorse for having insulted Oishi Kuranosuké 
when the latter lay drunk in the road at Kydto, 
came to Sengakuji, and committed suicide at his 
grave. 

Such is the story of one of the most remarkable 
incidents in Japanese history. The tombs and the 
relics of the Rénins are still highly venerated by the 
Japanese, pilgrimages are made to the spot from 
great distances, and every sixty years there is held 
on the spot a commemorative festival, which lasts 
neatly two months, and to which people flock from 
every quarter. 

Among the relics preserved, in addition to those 
already named, is a receipt given by the samurai of 
K6otsuké no Suké’s son for the head of their lord’s 
father, which the priests restored to the family 
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The gruesome document has been translated as 
follows — 
“ MEMORANDUM. 


Ttem: Qne head. 

Item: Qne paper parcel. 
The above articles are acknowledged to have been received, 
Sayapa MAGOBEL 


Signed{ 
= Samo Kuna 


To the priests deputed from the Temple Sengakuji: 

His Reverence SsxISei. 
His Revexsexce Icemon.” 

Upon the person of each of the Ronins was a 
document explaining the motive which actuated them — 
in committing the deed, and a yellow and soiled 
copy of it is among the exhibits. Another most in- 
teresting relic is a plan of Kétsuké no Suke’s house, 
which one of the Rimins secured by marrying the 
daughter of the designer. In all the annals of 
modern Nihilism or Anarchism it would be difficult 
to find a plot so deeply laid as was that of the Forty- 
seven Rénins of Japan. 

The teaching of Confucius—* Thou shalt not live 
under the same heaven, nor tread the same earth 
with the enemy of thy father or lord”—was a 
sufficient justification of their bloodthirsty revenge. 
The abolition of the feudal system and the intro- 
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duction of a new criminal code have done much to 
put an end to suicide for the sake of honour. 

A favourite picnic resort—about three miles, or a 
little over a ri, out of Tékyé—is a little village called 
Meguro, which is reached either by road or by the 
suburban railway. It is prettily situated amidst 
groves of feathery bamboo and an exuberance of 
wild flowers, but its chief attraction in the eyes of 
sight-seers is the burial-place of two lovers, Shirai 
Gompachi and Ko-Murasaki, the story of whose 
romantic fates is known to every reading resident of 
Nippon. The grave, situated near a temple, is called 
after the name (hiyokw) of a fabulous double bird 
(or two birds which flew with their near wings 
joined together) which is the emblem among the 
Japanese of fidelity in love. At the entrance into 
the village you come upon a Shinto shrine in the 
midst of lofty cryptomerias, which is a favourite 
resort of jealous women who have lost the affection 
of their lovers. At an early hour in the morning 
the suppliant betakes herself to the shrine, clad in a 
white kimono, and carrying in her left hand a little 
straw effigy of her faithless lover, and prays the 
tutelary deity to win back for her the heart of 
her deceiver, or else to strike him with sickness. 
Whether the petition is often granted is more than 
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doubtful, but it is a superstition that has long — 


lingered in the district, and, like all superstitions, 
7 
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will probably die hard. Arriving at the temple, we 
come, at the bottom of a stone stairway, upon a 
pool of clear water, fed by a small stream flowing 
through the mouth of a brass dragon. The spring 
yas miraculously called into being by Jikaku Daishi,  _ 
the founder of the temple, and a famous Buddhist 
abbot of the ninth century. <A religious exercise— 


« 


not unknown in other parts of Japan—is te stand 
naked, save the loin-cloth, under the stream for 
several hours, the effect of it being to wash away 
all sinful taint. That penitential lustration is called _ 
Sui-Giyo, or “ water-cure” for sin, and it is te be 
suspected that many a light-hearted Jap exposes 
his naked body to the cooling stream in the warm — 
weather from quite another motive than penitence. 
Many, on the other hand, are genuine devotees, and 
the selfsacrifice of standing beneath the stream on. 
a bitterly cold day in mid-winter, as is often done, 
argues no little faith. Another religious exercise | 
which is performed in the same precincts is the — 
Hiyakudo, or “the hundred times,” which consists 
in passing backwards and forwards between two 
points, repeating a prayer each time. ahs 
We are conducted to the levers’ graves, by the 
ee 
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merry, chattering waiting-maids of a tea-house hard 
by. Under a primitive pent-house in an old disused 
graveyard we come upon two moss-covered stones, 
marking the spot where lie mingled together the 
ashes of the two lovers. On one of the stones is 
this inscription: “In the old days his beauty was like 
that of the cherry flower, and she looked upon it 
with a love like that of the sunshine. These two 
birds have died in their too-short flight; the cherry 
blossoms have perished without fruit.” Pilgrimages 
are still made from far and near to the hallowed 
spot, and sticks of incense burnt in memory of the 
steadfast love of the fair Ko-Murasaki. 

The story of that love is a long one, but its outline 
is this. 

Some two hundred and fifty years ago a handsome 
| young retainer (samurai), named Shirai Gompachi, 
as famous for his valour and his skill in the use 
of arms as for his good looks, slew in a quarrel 
a fellow-clansman, and, becoming a Rénin, fled to 
Yedo. On his way thither he put up one night at 
an inn, where he found himself unwittingly among 
a gang of robbers. His richly-ornamented sword 
and dirk at once attracted their attention and excited 
their covetousness, and they at once planned his 
murder. Among the waiting-maids of the house was 
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a beautiful damsel, fifteen years of age (which in 
Japan is maturity), Ko-Murasaki (“Little Wild 
Indigo”) by name, who had beheld with a tender 
interest the handsome young guest. Knowing the 
intentions of the robbers, she went stealthily, in the 
dead of night, into Gompachi’s room, where he was 
sleeping soundly after the fatigue of his flight, and, 
rousing him gently, told him in a whisper that the 
house was a den of robbers, that that night they 
would murder him for his sword and his clothes, and 
that she herself had been stolen by them from her 
father’s house. She implored him to save himself 
and her. At first Gompachi was speechless, but, 
recovering his presence of mind, he thanked the 
“Little Wild Indigo” heartily, and told her that 
he would kill the robbers and rescue her that night. 
But first she was to go out of harm’s way, and hide 
herself in a certain bamboo grove till he should join 
her. Accordingly she left the house that instant, 
and when a short time later, the thieves noiselessly 
opened the shoji?, and entered the room, young 
Gompachi, with drawn sword, rushed upon them, 
and when he had cut down two, and mutilated 
other two, the rest escaped for their lives. Having 
thus rid himself of his would-be murderers, Gompachi 
repaired to the bamboo grove, where he found Kos 
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Murasaki waiting in terror for him. Taking her 
by the hand, he escorted her to her home at Mikawa, 
and restored her to her grief-stricken parents. They 
were beside themselves for joy, and, in their 
gratitude, wished to adopt the young man as their 
son, and pressed him to live with them. To this 
Gompachi would not consent. His ambition was 
to attach himself to some big daimyé at Yedo. He 
promised, however, to weeping “ Little Wild Indigo” 
that he would some day return to her, and, accepting 
a parting gift from her father of two hundred ounces 
of silver, he resumed his journey. 

Before reaching Yedo Gompachi had, among 
various other adventures, another encounter with 
robbers, from whom he was rescued by one Chobei, 
a wardsman, as much as by his own long sword. 
He became a guest at his deliverer’s house at Yedo, 
where he lived for some months. He fell into 
dissolute ways, became a frequenter of the Yoshi- 
wara, a quarter of Yedo then as now of evil repute. 
Soon he heard of the charms of a recent acquisition 
to the Yoshiwara, who already had the young bloods 
of the town at her feet, and he sought her out at the 
house where she stayed. When their eyes met they 
started back in astonishment, for she whose fame 


had spread abroad over the town was none other 
I 
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than Ko-Murasaki, the “Little Wild Indigo” of 
Mikawa. In great distress she explained to him 
why she had been brought to that degraded position, 
how her parents, once so prosperous, had met with 
reverses, and had been reduced to great poverty, and 
how, to relieve them, she had followed the example 
of other Japanese maidens by selling herself to the 
master of the house where she then was, and how at 
last her parents had died of misery and grief. Then, 
with bitter tears, she appealed to him to save her 
again as he had done before. Her story so affected 
him that he vowed that he would not again forsake 
her. He was then too poor to purchase her liberty, 
but he visited her daily. At last all his money gave 
out; being a Rénin he knew not where to turn for 
more. In his despair, unknown to Ko-Murasaki, he 
betook himself to murder and robbery, and carried 
the money to the Yoshiwara. He continued his 
career of crime, murdering and plundering, till he © 
was arrested by the authorities, found guilty, and 
beheaded as a common malefactor. Chdbei claimed 
his body and head, and buried them at Meguro. 
Ko-Murasaki first knew of his fate by hearing people 
talk of the handsome young samurai, whose deeds 
were so black that he was denied, when found — 
guilty, the privilege of his rank, namely, death by 
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hara-kivt. Overwhelmed with grief, she escaped 
that night out of the house, and making her way to 
Meguro, threw herself on the grave of her lover, 
where she prayed and wept bitterly. In the morning 
the priests of the temple found the lifeless body of 
the lovely “Little Wild Indigo,” with a pierced 
throat, on the newly-made grave, and seeing what 
had happened, laid it side by side with Gompachi. 

Such is the story of the romance which has made 
Meguro famous in Nippon, and has attracted, and con- 
tinues to attract, thousands of natives and foreigners 
to the grave of the lovers, as to a hallowed spot. 

Though Ko-Murasaki was a courtesan of the 
Yosbiwara, the priests did not consider that they 
were wrong in attributing to her, in the inscription 
on her tombstone, the virtue of musae (chastity). 
She sold herself to that life for the sake of her 
poverty-stricken parents, and according to Japanese 
ideas, especially of that age, she did not by so doing 
forfeit her claim to virtue. On the contrary, her 
self-sacrifice was deemed worthy of the highest 
praise, 
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NIKKO AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


‘aan The Northern Railway—Unaceountable delay—* NIKKO the 
Magnificent “—The avenue—The Kanaya—Exeessive rine 
fall—Divine service—The sacred bridge—General Grant— 
Sh&Qd Shainin and Shusha Daid—Mausolea ef Tyeyase and 
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Nantai-can — Chisenji— Absence of bindife—“The 
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JS—A_ Japanese “ interpreter“—An amusing mistake— 
Convivial company—Rain-bound—Reium to NikkO— 
Landstips— Welcomed at the Kanaya-—The Lechs Katrine 
and Vennachar of Japan—Meeting eld acquaintances— 
, Arrival at Yokehama—Amerivan Independence Day. 
= ARNED with a general passport obtained from the 
e: Foreign Office of Takyé through the British embassy, _ 
:: . I set out for Uyeno station (visiting the imposing 
ice. Russian cathedral on the way), and took train by the 
Pe Northern Railway for the famous city of temples, 
Nikké, covering the intervening ninety miles in six” 
hours. “Five hours was the regular time, but the — 
“S 
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train, stopped an hour at a small station as we 
approached our destination, but the cause “no fellow 
could understand.” I asked in vain in such polite 
Japanese as I could command, and was thinking of 
doing the rest of the journey on foot and leaving the 
luggage to follow, when I saw signs that a start was 
at last about to be made. Nor was it a false alarm, 
for in a few moments we were off, and in twenty 
minutes drew up at Nikk6, or rather Hachi-ishi, as 
the station and village are called, for Nikk6, properly 
speaking, is the name not of a single place, but of a 
district. But here, as generally, by Nikké will be 
meant the part of the district where stand the famous 
Mausolea. 

The Italians say, “ Vedi Napoli e poi mori” (“See 
Naples and then die”). Other nations have a similar 
saying with regard to one of their show-places, The 
Japs do not go so far as to say that there is nothing 
worth living for after you have seen Nikk6, but they 
assert, rather more modestly, and with a good deal 


of reason as well as rhyme— 


“ Nikké wo minai uchi wa, 
‘Kekko’ to iu na!” 


which, being interpreted, is, “Do not use the word 
‘magnificent’ till you have seen Nikk6,” Magnifi- 
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cent it is admitted to be by all who have visited it, 
and few are the places on this earth where nature 
and art are seen combined in such impressive 
grandeur as they are at Nikké. To lofty mountains, 
lovely vales, and picturesque cascades and giant 
forest trees are added shrines and temples whose 
glory is unsurpassed. 

Those who do the journey by rail miss seeing 
to advantage one of the great attractions of Nikkd, 
namely, the famous avenue by which it is approached, 
and which is described with such eloquence by 
Pierre Loti in his ‘Japonaiseries d Automne.’ They 
only get occasional glimpses of it. It leads from 
Utsunomiya, the junction on the Northern Railway, 
to Nikk6, a distance of twenty miles, and is lined 
throughout with the most stately cryptomerias. To 
see the great avenue aright, one ought to rick’sha its 
whole length; but since the advent of the railway 
few do so. 

At Nikko I put up at one of the most comfort- 
able hotels of the country, the Kanaya, situated in 
the upper part of the village, and near the temples. 
One of the drawbacks of Nikk6, indeed the only 
drawback that I know of, is its excessive rainfall. 
If you are there only for a short time, the chances 
are that you will have to do your round of sight- 
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seeing by dodging the showers; but in that respect 
Nikko, after all, does not differ much from some of 
our popular Highland resorts. But if you are kept 
indoors by the weather more than is pleasant, the 
Kanaya is just one of those houses where with the 
usual resources you can feel comfortable at all times. 
I arrived on Saturday too late to begin the “lions,” 
and as Sunday was my only entire day for Nikké, I 
had to do my sight-seeing then, notwithstanding the 
day and a drizzling rain. An American doctor of 
Amoy, who had spent some weeks at Nikko, and 
knew the ins and outs of the place, kindly offered to 
act as my guide. In the morning I held a service 
in the drawing-room, at the request of the proprietor, 
and had for a congregation a score of highly-cultivated 
English and American visitors, chiefly the latter, 
who entered heartily into the service. I and my 
fellow-guests deeply appreciated the proprietor’s 
evident desire to offer his patrons all the advantages 
in his power, but the Kanaya, though admirably 
appointed in other respects, could boast no hymn- 
books, and so we had no singing. I hope that the 
deficiency will soon be supplied by some rich and 
generous Churchman visiting the City of Temples. 
After luncheon my gentleman guide and myself 
set out, and in a few minutes found ourselves at the 
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Red Bridge, which spans the Daiya-gawa, and which, 
built in 1638 and last repaired in 1892, is closed to 
ordinary mortals, being only used by the Mikado 
and his family. According to my American cicerone, 
General Grant (who in the course of his tour round 
the world visited the Land of Gentle Manners) was 
offered by the Emperor the right of using the Sacred 
Bridge; but the plain and simple soldier would hear 
of no exception being made in his favour, but, cigar — 
in mouth, crossed by the public bridge. The Sacred 
Bridge, which is of wood and red lacquered, rests 
on stone piers of great solidity fixed into the rock 
on each bank. It is called in Japanese “Mihashi,” 
which means Sacred Bridge. Like everything else 
at Nikké, it has its legend, which is briefly as 
follows. When Shdd6 Shénin of pious memory first 
arrived at this spot, he found that owing to the steep 
rocks and the seething waters, his further progress 
was impossible. Falling on his knees he prayed 
fervently to the gods to come to his aid, whereupon 
there appeared on the opposite bank the indistinct 
figure of the god Shusha Daio, wearing a string of 
skulls round his neck, and holding in his right hand 
two green and red snakes, which he flung across the 
abyss. In an instant a bridge was seen to span the 
torrent “like a rainbow floating among the hills,” 
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So impressed was the saint by the sight that he 
doubted the reality of the miracle, and was only 
convinced of the practical intervention of the god 
on his behalf when he saw the bridge becoming 
covered with long grass. Being now satisfied with 
the stability of the structure, he ventured upon it 
with his disciples, but as soon as he had reached the 
opposite bank, both the deity and the snake-bridge 
completely disappeared. Such is the legend which 
the Japanese relate with a sceptical smile. <A shrine 
of Shusha Daio now marks the spot where the god 
appeared. 

Crossing the stream and ascending through a grove 
of giant cryptomerias, we arrive at the great temples 
and tombs of the Shdoguns Iyeyasu and Iyemitsu. 
Armed with a permit—for which we were charged 
35 sen—we surrender ourselves to the contemplation 
for three hours of these matchless shrines, “as glorious 
in colour as the Alhambra in the days of its splendour.” 
Each of the mausolea embraces a set of buildings 
every detail of which challenges the eye. The pre- 
cincts include innumerable stone and bronze lanterns, 
portals within portals, pagodas, courts, chapels and 
temples and oratories, adorned with the most elabor- 
ate carvings in wood, bronze and ivory, representing 
gods, demons, dragons, lions, tigers, unicorns, ele- 
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phants, monkeys, flowers and plants. Words can 
give but a faint idea of the conscientiousness of the 
work, the gorgeous magnificence of the whole, and 
the beauty of its deep green setting. 

At the shrine of Ieyasu we fell in with some Eng- 
lish middies, who had run up from Yokohama for a 
week-end holiday and who were nursing a grievance. 
They thought it “a beastly shame” that they were 
not allowed to have a free run of the shrine and its 
precincts, and chafed at the restraint placed upon 
them by the authorities. They probably thought it 
another instance of the unreasonableness of the 
Japanese that they were debarred from using the 
Sacred Bridge. 

From the temples we went to see two or three of 
the cascades for which Nikké is also celebrated. 
Their character may be inferred from some of their 
titles, which are Kirifuri-no-taki, or “ Mist-Falling 
Cascade,” Somen-ga-taki, or “ Vermicelli Cascade ” 
(called also Shiraito, “White Thread”), Makkura- 
daki, or “Pitch-dark Cascade,” so-called from the 
possibility of passing behind the falls. 

Early on Monday I left on foot for Chtizenji. 
Twenty minutes out of Nikké I passed several hun- 
dred images of Amida ranged in a row on the oppo- 
site side of the Daiya-gawa, the exact number of 
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which is said to be unknown. There is the same 
superstition regarding them that prevails with respect 
to certain Druidical stones and steeple steps in Eng- 
Jand—that they count up differently, however often 
they are reckoned. The natives will tell you in all 
seriousness, and without their habitual incredulous 
smile, that no two persons could number the stones 
alike, and that even the expedient of pasting a slip 
of paper on to each image as it is counted has been 
found to be of noavail. The largest image was some 
time ago carried down some distance by a flood, but 
was recovered and now stands at the entrance into 
Nikko. Near the images is a precipitous rock in the 
Daiya-gawa on which is written the Sanskrit word 
Héimmam. As the rock seems inaccessible owing to 
the boiling eddies, the carving of the word is ascribed 
to K6b6 Daishi, the famous Japanese Buddhist saint, 
who is said to have performed the feat by throwing 
his pen at the rock. But K6béd Daishi figures so 
much in Japanese legend that it has been said that 
“had his life lasted six hundred years instead of sixty, 
he could hardly have graven all the images, scaled 
all the mountain peaks, confounded all the sceptics, 
wrought all the miracles, and performed all the other 
feats with which he is popularly credited.” (Murray). 

This eminent saint’s calligraphy, though famous, 
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was not infallible. In a temple at Kydté there is 
' shown. an inscription which is ascribed to him, and 
one of the characters of which is faulty. This has 
given rise to a proverb—a Japanese rendering of the 
proverb that “even Homer nods ”—K6b6 mo fude no 
ayamari (“Even K6bé6 sometimes wrote wrong”). 

But after all there is nothing miraculous about the 
inscription in the Daiya-gawa, as there is authority 
for attributing it toa disciple of Jigen Daishi, only 
two centuries ago. 

I set out from Nikk6é with a pair of warajt (straw 
sandals), which are said to give a better foothold in 
walking along a mountainous road. They were worn 
tied underneath my boots, for which I had a difficulty 
in procuring a pair big enough, as the natives, male 
as well as female, have such dainty feet. In the 
presence of a crowd of curious onlookers, the obliging 
and polite little shopman who dealt in straw articles 
at Nikko was at infinite pains to secure to the soles 
of my heavy boots the largest pair he had in stock, 
but, alas! I had scarcely got clear of the village when, 
without a warning, they flew off. Such was my first 
and last experience of waraji, which are recommended 
to Europeans as excellent foot-gear, but which I 
found of very little service. 


The pair cost me a 
farthing. 
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Two miles out of Nikké I was overtaken by one of 
the guests of the Kanaya, Mr. Guinness of Dublin, 
who was touring in Japan on his way home from 
Burma. Leaving his kwrwma (which was drawn by 
two coolies), he accompanied me on foot the rest of 
the stiff journey to Chizenji. While the coolies fol- 
lowed the zigzag windings of the road, we ascended 
by the steeper short-cuts usually taken by pedestrians, 
arriving at a tea-house—a recognised stopping-place 
—halfway up the hill some time in advance of the 
kuruma. Of all hill roads perhaps those of Japan 
have the easiest gradient. When you have walked a 
mile or two up one of these roads, you are very little 
nearer your objective, as the stork flies, than when 
you set out. The extent of ground traversed is out 
of all proportion to the real ascent made. Hence a 
foot-path more or less defined cuts across these tor- 
tuous windings, and good climbers usually take the 
more direct and steeper way, and gain in time what 
they lose in comfort. Kagos, too, are generally taken 
along the shorter routes. At the tea-house we had 
some time for recuperating after our arduous climb 
while waiting for the coolies, and after another hour’s 
effort we reached the summit, and began a gradual 
descent which brought us in a few minutes to the all 
but deserted village of Chiizenji, on the charming 
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lake of that name. The scenery throughout was very 
striking, often wild and romantic. Several rugged 
gorges were passed, and many a cascade tempted us 
to linger and admire, and dominating all was Nantai- 
zan, the mountain monarch of that region. For quaint 
beauty Japanese scenery stands alone. Probably in 
no other country does the traveller meet with such a 
succession of fanciful pictures. The scenery of Nikko 
and its neighbourhood represents every variety seen 
in the country, and no one who knows the most lovely 
regions of Europe and Japan would say that the fol- 
lowing extract from the preface to a little handbook 
to Nikko, compiled by an educated native, is the lan- 
guage of exaggerated patriotism: “I have always had 
a passion for travel. In my spare time I have visited 
new scenes and found pleasure in rambling over 
mountains and along the courses of rivers. I have 
always come back from these visits elated with pride: 
for I thought that the scenery of my own country 
was in no point inferior to that of far-famed Switzer- 
land or Scotland.” And good reason had he to be 
proud. 

I said that Chtzenji was all but deserted. That is 
its normal condition, For a few daysin July and 
August it is crowded by pilgrims who make the as- 


cent of Nantai-zan as a religious exercise, As many 
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as ten thousand then put up at the village. Lake 
Chiizenji is about 74 miles long and 23 miles broad, 
and stands 4375 feet above the sea. It was devoid 
of life up to 1873, in which year it began to be 
stocked with fish by the, Government and now abounds 
with salmon, salmon-trout, cwana (a species of white 
trout) and other fish. My fellow-traveller and my- 
self lunched together off salmon-trout ina yadoya 
overlooking the lake. After luncheon Mr. Guinness 
returned to Nikko, while I went on 2 77 27 cho (from 
six to seven miles) further to Yumoto, a little village 
famous for its hot springs and its picturesque position 
on a lake of that name. I was fortunate in making 
the journey from Nikk6é to Yumoto at the best time 
of the year, when the azaleas, irises and wistarias 
which are common in the district were in full bloom. 
Two or three more beautiful cascades (one, called the 
Dragon’s Head Cascade, being the most curious in 
the district) were passed, then the road led through 
a desolate forest, which had been ravaged by fire, and 
over a wide plain known as Senj6-ga-hara, or Moor 
of the Battle-field, so called on account of a great 
battle fought at the spot between the forces of Shogun 
and Mikado in A.p. 1389. During such rambles one 
misses very much the bird life which delights the ear 
in the country districts of our own land. Japanese 
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woods are oppressively quiet, but in the open country 
the lark, differing but little from ours, is in evidence, 
and during my solitary journey across the Senjé-ga- 
hara his song was always heard. Another of the 
feathered songsters which is sometimes heard is the 
uguisu, or “nightingale of Japan,” but it has little 
in common with the nightingale of the West. 

At Yumuto I put up at the Namma-ya, which had 
a full complement of guests, though I succeeded in 
having a “room” to myself. That was due not only 
to my being an Englishman, but also to my being the 
bearer of an annat-j6 (or letter of recommendation) 
from the Kanaya at Nikk6, in which my merits as a 
guest were set forth in the usual hyperbolic style of 
Orientals, and full justice done to my supposed im- 
portance in my own country. This system of carry- 
ing a commendatory letter from one inn to another 
is a common one in Japan, and isa distinct advan- 
tage to European travellers. Some of the best native 
hotels keep printed forms of annai-j6, which they fill 
in with the traveller’s name, destination, etc. In ad- 
dition to a commendatory letter, the guest who has 
given a liberal chadai (tea-money) is presented on 
his departure with a fan or some other useful 
article. 


No one at the Namma-ya knew a word of English, 
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but the landlord soon brought in, and presented to 
me. with extravagant politeness, the landlord of a 
rival inn close by (the rivalry being evidently a very 
friendly one) as one who knew English. But, as 
often happens in Japan, knowledge of English in his 
case meant an acquaintance with a dozen English 
words in every-day use, which made him of very 
little service as an interpreter. He spent an uncon- 
scionably long time in my room, and dropped in 
several times afterwards before I left the village, 
under the idea that he was of real help to me. 

Still, I had no serious difficulty in making my 
wants known in the house. I was becoming more 
and more on speaking terms with the language every 
day, and was congratulating myself upon the success 
which attended my efforts, when an amusing incident 
occurred which proved to me that it was one thing 
to eram up a stock of Japanese words, and quite 
another to make aright use of them. I thought I 
had made it abundantly plain to the mousmé that I 
wanted an ege boiled four minutes, and her “hé! 
hé!” (“yes, yes,”) and “kashikomarimashita” (1 
have assented,” “J have been reverential,’) as she 
tripped out of the room to execute the order left no 
doubt in my mind but that my wishes were perfectly 


understood. It was a stunning blow to; my pride at 
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my progress in the language when a few minutes 
later O Kikuyo San brought in, and with supreme 
politeness laid before me, four boiled eggs! What 
she must have thought of me ordering four eggs I 
don’t know, but she seemed so anxious to make no 
mistake in carrying out my orders that I took the lot 
without comment, reserving two for the following 
morning. I could not scold her (my vocabulary did 
not include a single harsh word), and besides, in that 
gentle land, it is the height of “bad form” to scold 
the weaker sex. 

I was looking forward to a good night’s rest and 
meant to retire early, being quite “done up” after 
my long up-hill walk from Nikko, but, alas! sleep 
till long after midnight was out of the question. In 
another part of the yadoya the native guests were so 
very convivial, and their hilarity was so unusually 
noisy, that I had to put up with the annoyance as 
philosophically as possible, trusting every’: moment 
to hear the party breaking up. This it did not do 
till the small hours of the morning. The obliging 
landlord would, I have no doubt, have so far 
deferred to the foreign guest who was lending 
distinction to his house as to have interfered and 
restrained the mirth, if he had been asked, but I was 
very wnwilling to demand. such self-sacrifice on the 
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part of such good-tempered people who were enjoying 
their holiday in their own way in a popular watering- 
place, and who were only indulging in some innocent, 
if boisterous, fun. “Roars of laughter” would be 
no mere figure of speech, but a perfectly literal 
description of the general merriment. One of their 
number was evidently a wit. Most of the talking 
was done by him, and some of his sallies of humour 
were simply “side-splitting,’ judging from the 
screaming laughter which they provoked. How- 
ever, I laid me down early on the comfortable futon 
prepared for me, trusting that the party would soon 
break up. But the hope was a vain one. 

Yumoto is a quaint little village, and would be 
very pleasant but for the sulphur fumes. It is 
5,000 feet above the sea, and the atmosphere in the 
height of summer is deliciously cool. In mid-winter, 
owing to the snow, the entire village is abandoned 
by the regular inhabitants, who migrate to Nikko, 
leaving their houses in charge of a few hunters. A 
night and a day were to have been the extent of my 
stay at Yumoto, but it kept raining so incessantly 
that I remained there a second night, expecting 
every moment to see a rift in the clouds. I soon 
got on terms of acquaintance with all the villagers, 
as well as the visitors, male and female, and towards 
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the end of my sojourn among them all seemed to 
know my position—that I was rain-bound and 
waiting till the clouds rolled by. But I spent a 
happy time there notwithstanding, though i looked 
around from time to time in vain for the silver 
lining. The service of the one solitary rick’sha of 
the village was repeatedly pressed upon me, but the 
charge was absurdly high, and I decided to hope on 
a little longer. 

Seeing no signs of an improvement in the weather 
on Wednesday afternoon, and having thoroughly 
explored the village and its immediate surroundings, 
I resolved to wait no longer, ijand at five, amid the 
“sayondras”’ of several of my newly-made friends, 
set out on my return journey, and reached the 
Kanaya by nine. I was heartily welcomed by the 
European visitors, who expressed surprise at what 
they were pleased to regard as a feat of pedestrianism. 
My intention on leaving Yumoto was to proceed no 
further than Chtizenji that night, to put up at the 
inn at which I had lunch on the way up, and to 


start for Nikk6 at sunrise the following morning, in 
) 


order to catch an early train for the south. Finding, 
however, on reaching Chizenji that there was yet 
a good deal of daylight left, I decided to do the 
remaining nine miles that night. The visitors at 
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the Kanaya seemed to think, too, that I had run 
no little risk, but, though it was a solitary journey 
among mountains, and much of it was done after 
sunset, the only real danger arose from the numerous 
landslips which had been caused by the heavy rains, 
and at more than one spot I had some difficulty in 
making my way in the dusk. It is commonly 
observed that the country roads of Japan, though 
well made in the first instance, are not kept in as 
good a state of repair as they might be. The road 
connecting Nikk6é with Yumoto would be a very 
good one, and superior to most country roads in 
England, but for the occasional landslip or subsidence, 
which the authorities do not seem to think it worth 
while repairing. Sometimes one comes upon a large 
hole in the middle of the road, which it is not 
thought necessary to fill in or even fence in. 

I have never heard the comparison made, but I 
should be inclined to call Lakes Chtzenji and 
Yumoto the Lochs Katrine and Vennachar of Japan. 
As I have walked the whole length of the two latter 
(including Achray), so I skirted nearly the entire 
length of the two former, and I was struck with a 
certain resemblance. The Japanese lakes are, ot 
course, much higher—being veritable lakes in the, | 
clouds—but the sizes and surroundings (allowing for 
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the peculiarities of Japanese landscape) are strikingly _ 
alike. As yet Chizenji boasts no Rob Roy steamer, 
though it has several picturesque sampans, but there 
is no doubt that, as soon as it is visited by tourists In 
sufficiently large numbers, a dainty little steamer — 
will be seen churning its waters. Chizenji, like 
Loch Katrine, has its legends and traditions, but 
whether it has its Walter Scott I am unable to say. 

Before quitting Nikké the following morning, I 
paid a second visit to the temples, for, after all, a 
first visit, however thorough, can only give a confused 
idea of their barbaric grandeur. 

On my way to the station I overtook three aver 
stained natives who, radiant with smiles, hailed me _ . 
as an old acquaintance. I immediately recognised ~ 
them as three villagers of Yumoto, who probably had 
little thought of ever seeing me again. 


It was night when I reached Yokohama, and on | 
approaching the harbour I observed that the ships — 
were illuminated and that rockets were being sent — 
up. My fellow passengers—all natives—were much 
excited by the spectacle and crowded to the side of — 
the carriage nearest the sea. It did not occur to me 
at first what might be the meaning of the display. i 
That some event of great national importance—such 
as the birth or the accession of the Mikado, or the 
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promulgation of the Constitution—was being cele- 
brated I ‘had no doubt. It was only when I 
thought of the date (July 4th) that it occurred to 
me that the Japanese might possibly be observing 
the American Independence Day. My surmise 
turned out to be correct. Not even in the States 
did the anniversary excite greater interest than 
in some parts of distant Japan. In addition to their 
own national holidays, the Japanese recognise also, 
and observe with more or less enthusiasm, Queen 
Victoria’s birthday, the German Emperor's birthday, 
and the American and French national anniversaries. 
They are a holiday-loving people, and it matters 
little to them that they are celebrating the red-letter 
day of a country thousands of miles away. 
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GHAPTER X. 
THE TOKAIDO LINE. 


Irregular service—Kindness of a Tdky6 student—Return of 
troops from the war—Demonstrations—“ The Peerless 
Mountain ”—The earthquake of 1891—Lake Biwa—Kobe 
— Union Church ”—Punkahs and fans—An Oxford Con- 
temporary—An interesting Virginian—Cholera—N unobiki 
—Rudeness of a Mowsmé—Osaka—The castle—Captain 
Saris’s description—The Mint—Japanese  self-reliance— 
Kyéto—Mysterious names—Coolie versus donkey-boy— 
Story of Kyéto—* Lions” of Kyéto—Exhibition—Japan 
as an industrial Power—Yaami’s—Return to Kobe—Arrivals 
from China. 


I was kept waiting twenty-seven hours at Yoko- 
hama for a through train to Kobe. I had to go 
early in the day to the station to inguire, as the 
railway arrangements were still uncertain owing to 
the movements of the troops, and no reliance could 
be placed upon time-tables. The first available train 
did not leave till 10.45 that night, and at 10.30 I 
found myself once more on the Tokaidé platform, 
surrounded by a crowd of gentle, good-natured Japs, 
squatting in groups, myself and a white-uniformed 
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policeman or two alone standing. Kobe is distant 
from Yokohama 358 miles, and (as there are as yet 
no sleeping-cars on Japanese railways) the journey 
is a fatiguing one, and is seldom performed by 
tourists without a break. <A “stop-over” either at 
Shizuoka or at Nagoya is the rule. I booked to the 
latter place, although it was my original intention to 
go on direct to Kobe. I almost dreaded a night and 
a day in a Japanese train. Those who had done it 
and survived had told me that it was about as much 
as poor humanity could stand. They had travelled 
first. Though I was going to travel second, I thought 
I would attempt it, but at the last moment my 
courage failed me and I booked to Nagoya. 

Sitting opposite me in the carriage (for he actually 
sat, and did not show an uresistible tendency to 
tuck his feet under him and squat) was a highly 
intelligent student of Toky6, who was bound for 
Kyéto, and who took no little interest in his English 
fellow-voyager. As we approached Nagoya on 
Saturday morning, I did not by any means feel as if 
I was nearing the limit of physical endurance, and 
thought I might venture to carry out my original 
plan. Would it be necessary (I asked myself) to 
re-book at Nagoya? I had luggage checked to that 
station; how was I to have it brought along with 
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me to Kobe? Here my friend proved of real service 
to me. At a busy station just before coming to 
Nagoya, he took my ticket with the difference in 
money (which he had made out from a time-table, 
which in Japan is also a fare-table) and the luggage- 
check, and in a few minutes—minutes of some 
anxiety to me, as I expected the train to be off every 
moment—he returned with a fresh ticket, having 
seen everything all right. The guard (or, as he 
called him, the “manager”) under whose notice I 
was now brought, for the remainder of the long 
journey took quite a paternal interest In me, and 
every now and again came to the carriage window 
to see how I fared. Many were the kind young 
student’s inquiries about England, and especially 
London, which all educated Japs hope to see before 
they are absorbed in Nirvana. Train-loads of troops 
from the front with their kits and horses constantly 
passed us. At some of the stations the school- 
children were drawn up on the platform, in lines 
three or four deep, and at a signal from their 
teachers, as the military train steamed in, they all 
in unison sent up three hearty and quite British 
cheers. How many more thousands of the troops 
were to come people seemed to have no idea. For 
weeks several trains in the day had been entirely 
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devoted to them, to the great inconvenience of the 
general public. Between Kobe and Kyé6to there had 
been for some time only two trains a day each way, 
whereas ordinarily there were at least three times 
that number. The consequence was that those two 
trains were crowded like cattle-trains. When we 
arrived at Kyéto we found the platform literally 
crammed with passengers, and our long train soon 
proved too small, and several extra carriages had to 
be put on. At that season the passenger traffic 
between Kyoto and the neighbouring towns was 
abnormally heavy owing to the Exhibition, of which 
more anon. 

For the greater part of the distance the Imperial 
Government Railway from the modern to the ancient 
capital follows the Tokaid6, the great national high- 
way, crossing and recrossing it at intervals. Tunnels 
and bridges are numerous, some of the latter of great 
length. Many of the rivers along the route have a 
bed out of all proportion to the small vglume of 
water that generally flows down, and the bridges are 
consequently often very long. The bed of one river 
crossed—the Oigawa—is nearly a mile across, while 
the stream, except in flood time, is only about a 
hundred feet wide. 

The railway passes through the broad and fertile 
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plain surrounding Fuji, and at Gotemba—the highest 
point on the line—is obtained one of the finest views 
of the “Peerless Mountain.” Passing through the 
provinces of Owari and Uno, with their thickly 
scattered towns and villages, we see evidences still 
remaining of the terrible earthquake which devas- 
tated that part of the country in 1891, and by which 
10,000 people perished, 20,000 were injured, and 
128,000 houses were destroyed. The line runs for 
some miles parallel with the shore of the far-famed 
Lake Biwa, which is classic ground, and after passing 
in succession Kydto and Osaka, we arrive at our 
destination. ; 

Twenty minutes’ rickisha ride from the station 
(Sannomiya) brought me to my quarters—Ballard 
House—patronised by missionaries and their families, 
and similar in its arrangements (though with stiffer 
charges) to Miss Brittan’s at Yokohama. 

Kobe (including Hydgo), one of the five Treaty 
Ports and the second export city of the Empire, has 
a population of nearly 100,000. It has a picturesque 
setting, with a rugged chain of mountains as a back- 
ground. It is a favourite resort, owing to the purity 
and dryness of its atmosphere, and its nearness to 
some of the most interesting places of the country, 
The range is dotted up the slope for some distance 
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with fine European villas, and at night the hill- 
side and the harbour look as if illuminated for some 
festive occasion. There are three foreign hotels at 
Kobe—the Oriental, the Hyégo, and the Colonies. 
There is also a fine club with a recreation ground, 
upon which are played the usual English and Ameri- 
can games, such as cricket, base-ball, lawn-tennis, 
etc. The main street—Moto-machi—abounds in 
curio shops, in which you can purchase all sorts of 
Japanese curiosities, from a god or goddess to a stone 
lantern. 

The day following that of my arrival at Kobe was 
Sunday, and in the evening I attended service at the 
so-called “ Union Church ”’—which means that it is 
shared by the Anglicans and the Congregationalists 
of the town. That evening it was the Church’s turn. 
I am afraid that the physical discomfort which I 
suffered while in church interfered not a little with 
my profiting spiritually either by the service or the 
chaplain’s (Rev. Sidney Swann) admirable discourse. 
The church was furnished with punkahs, which 
(although it was by no means hot) were kept going 
during the whole of the service. Every lady, too, 
had her fan, and even some of the gentlemen, for 
Europeans take to a fan almost as naturally as the 


natives, though perhaps they are not, as a rule, as 
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graceful in the use of it. What with currents and 
cross currents, one worshipped at a decided dis- 
advantage, and it was difficult to realise that we 
were in church at all. The multitude of fans, even 
without the huge punkahs, were quite enough to set 
up a breeze. My objection to a punkah of the sort 
I speak of is that you get the full force of the wind 
(I will not call it a cooling breeze) right on the top 
of the head, which, to those with a crown suggestive 
of a billiard ball, is not altogether pleasant. More- 
over, I have known cases of a violent cold being 
caught from the working of punkahs, when the air 


was not sultry enough to require it. The operation 


at the “Union Church” at Kobe was, to my mind, 
a species of Sunday labour that might well have 
been dispensed with. 

At Kobe I was the guest of the Rev. C. Graham 
Gardner and Mr. Cameron Johnson, the former a 
missionary of the S. P. G. and a contemporary of 
mine at Oxford. JI was much interested in his work 
at Shinomiya—a quarter of the town—and in the 
neat little church in which he officiated to the native 
population. Mr. Johnson was a Virginian, and was 
in temporary charge of the Seamen’s Mission. He 
was a young man of varied experience in Japan, and 
his account of life in the most out-of-the-way parts 
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of the country with which he was familiar was very 
entertaining. 

On the second Sunday it was my privilege to 
occupy the pulpit at the “Union Church,” but the 
“privilege” was to a great extent discounted by the 
punkah nuisance. I have delivered an address with 
much less difficulty on an open deck in Mid-Atlantic 
under a stiff breeze. 

The prevalence of cholera was calculated to detract 
from the thorough enjoyment of one’s stay at Kobe, 
but the immunity of Europeans was to some extent 
reassuring. In going about the native quarter and 
seeing at intervals a notice on the door of a cholera- 
smitten house, one experienced an uneasy feeling at 
first, but familiarity with the sight soon deadened all 
sense of danger. The epidemic was supposed to 
have been brought from China by the troops, 

Foremost among the sights of the Kobe district 
are the Nunobiki Waterfalls, which are about a mile 
from the Settlement. They consist of the Mendaki, 
or “Female Fall,’ and Ondaki, or “ Male Fall.” 
They are beautiful cascades, and large numbers of 
people visit them at all hours of the day, and sip tea 
and gossip and lounge at the tea-houses which are 
perched on eminences commanding the best views. 
Murray calls the tea-houses of Nunobiki noisy, and 
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advises ladies only to go there under the escort of 
gentlemen. Perhaps the caution was needful. I 
found the mousmés rather more “forward” than they 
are in tea-houses in general. One went so far as to 
snatch my copy of Murray out of my hand, and pre- 
tended to read it to the intense amusement of her 
friends. It was the first act of rudeness on the part of 
a native that I had experienced. I have been wonder- 
ing since if she knew that Murray did not give them 
a very good name. Perhaps it is scarcely likely. 
After the pretence of being able to read Igerisu 
(English), the rude little mousmé proceeded to 
examine and comment upon the sketches of gods 
and goddesses in the book, the names of which she 
gave in almost every instance correctly. The hideous- 
ness of Emma-o, of Fudo, and of the Seven Gods of 
Luck, seemed to cause her some amusement, as it 
does Europeans. In that respect probably she did 
not differ from less “forward” members of her race, 
The Japs wear their religion very lightly. They 
take neither life nor religion wu grand sericux. 

From Kobe to Osaka is a journey of a little over 
an hour by rail. Osaka is the second city of the 
Empire in size, and is variously called the Venice 
(from its numerous bridges and canals), the Glasgow, 
and the Chicago of Japan. Its forest of chimney- 
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stacks—as many as there are churches in Moscow, 
368—-and, generally, its commercial and industrial 
importance justify the latter appellations. Formerly 
it was the military capital of the country. Accord- 
ing to the last census, it has a population of 
361,694, and covers an area of nearly eight square 
miles. 

One of the most important sights of Osaka is the 
Castle, which has played a.conspicuous part in the 
most stirring times of Japanese history. It was 
built in 1583 by the great Hideyoshi, and completed 
in two years, the labourers being drawn from every 
part of the country. A magnificent palace which 
stood originally within the Castle no longer exists. 
Osaka Castle is one of those sights of Japan which 
stay-at-home Englishmen are apt to treat as mythical, 
They think that the account of it brought home by 
travellers must be far too highly coloured, and 
accordingly they make avery large mental deduction. 
I must confess that after all I had already seen in 
Japan to excite my wonder I was not altogether pre- 
pared for such a stupendous sight as Hideyoshi’s for- 
tress. I shall not attempt to add to the descriptions 
which have already been given of it, but content 
myself with quoting the quaint account of it given 
by the observant Captain Saris at the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century—an account which is strikingly 
true of the place as it appears to-day. 


“We found Ozaca,” says Captain Saris, “to be a very great 
towne, as great as London within the walls, with many faire 
timber bridges of a great height, seruing to pass over a riuer 
there as wide as the Thames at London. Some faire houses we 


found there but not many. It is one of the chiefe sea-ports of. 


all Japan: hauing a castle in it, maruellous large and strong, 
with very deepe trenches about it, and many draw-bridges, with 
gates plated with yron. The castle is built all of free-stone, 
with bulwarks and battlements, with loope holes for smal shot 
and arrowes, and diuers passages for to cast stones vpon the 
assaylants. The walls are at the least sixe or seuen yards 
thicke, all (as I said) of free-stone, without any filling in the 
inward part with trumpery, as they reported vnto me. The 
stones axe great, of an excellent quarry, and are cut so exactly 
‘to fit the place where they are laid, that no morter is used, but 
onely earth cast betweene to fill vp voyd creuises if any be.” 


Some of the stones measure as much as forty feet 
in length and ten feet in height, and can only be 
compared to the Temple foundations at Jerusalem. 
Even the moats are paved with granite. The Castle 
now serves as headquarters for the garrison, and the 
prim, dapper Japanese soldier is met at every turn. 

I had to obtain a permit to visit the Castle by 
personal application at the city office (Osaka Fu), 
where the extreme courtesy of the officials was in 
sharp contrast with the incivility and self-importance 
of many of the same class in England and America. 


pros 
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The same unfailing courtesy was shown to me at 
the Mint (Zohei-kyoku), another place of interest at 
Osaka usually visited by foreigners. You present 
your card at a lodge at the entrance into the grounds 
(no official permit being required in this case), and in 
a few moments, a young man, who speaks English at 
least tolerably, is told off to accompany you through 
the building. He takes you through room after 
room, and explains the various stages in the process 
of coining with such lucidity as his knowledge of 
English will allow. Though he was the pink of 
_ politeness, I could not prevail upon him to allow me 
to carry away with me as a souvenir a silver yen 
which I had seen with my own eyes stamped and 
weighed, and in exchange for which I offered two 
yen. It was against the rules, and, glad as I should 
have been to get it, I did not press him. He volun- 
teered the information that I could obtain any 
number of fresh coins at the Imperial Bank; but 
that was not what I wanted. I left upon him, 
probably, the impression that Englishmen have some 
curious fancies. 

The Mint is now entirely worked by natives, the 
services of the last foreigner having been dispensed 
with recently. It is the same at the Government 


paper and printing-works at Tokyo. A recent visitor 
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to Japan (Mr. A. G. Boscawen, M.P.) rightly remarks 
in a magazine article * that, “alone of all Orientals, 
Japan has learnt not merely to do well under 
European tutelage, but to dispense with European 
tutelage. Other Easterns — Indians, Egyptians, 
Chinese—can fight and manufacture if led and 
organised by European officers and managers. Japan 
has learnt to do these things by herself. Her people 
have not been content to follow blindly and do what 
they were told, but they have gone deeper and learnt 
the reason why of our civilisation, and now they are_ 
applying their knowledge.” 

A visit to a temple or two, a stroll through the 
great bazaar, which, with its labyrinthine mazes, is 
one of the favourite haunts of the people, and a tiffin 
on a balcony overhanging the river Yodogawa, with 
its countless quaint junks, and sampans, and barges, 
occupied the rest of the day, and in the evening I 
returned to my headquarters at Kobe, again in a 
crowded train. 

A few days later I visited Kydto, again passing 
through Osaka. Though there was an event of 
special interest to take place that day at the Exhibi- 
tion—-the distribution of awards by a member of the 
reigning house, Prince Yamashina—the carriages 


* The National Review, May 1896. 
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were not crowded, and I had a compartment almost 
entirely to myself. Arrived at Kydto, I at once 
made for the richkishas, in my eagerness to be at the 
Exhibition in time for the Imperial ceremony, and 
asked a coolie to wheel me to the “exhibition,” the 
rest of the order being in faultless Japanese. I 
found that the English word conveyed no meaning 
whatever to him. I tried “exposition,” with the 
same result. I was soon surrounded by a swarm of 
coolies, to whom I repeated the name of my destina- 
tion; but one and all had no idea what place I 
meant. How I longed for one of the donkey-boys 
of Egypt, who would have made out my meaning as 
soon as the name was uttered. If there had been an 
exhibition in Cairo or Alexandria, there would not 
have been a donkey-boy in any part of the city that 
would not have known the term for it in half-a-dozen 
languages. It is quite true that Kydto has very 
little foreign element, and is not a cosmopolitan city 
like Cairo or Alexandria, but a considerable number 
of English and Americans must have run up from 
Kobe and elsewhere to see the exhibition. It had 
been open for some time, but “exhibition” and 
“exposition” were still terms unheard of among the 
rickisha men. JI tried a railway official with a like 
result, and was thinking of setting out on foot to see 
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if I could not by accident come upon the place I 
was seeking, when a student arrived upon the scene 
who at once grasped the meaning of the mysterious 
name—which he pronounced, as nearly as possible, 
“exception.” Turning to the bewildered coolies, he 
told them that the place the “honourable English 
gentleman” wished to go to was the “hakarankwai.” 
“Hakarankwai!” several of them exclaimed, looking 


at one another, as if each thought the others very — 


stupid that they had not thought of it. All were 
now ready to take me there, and there was a keen 
but friendly competition for the honour. I selected 


the first who came up to me, and off he trundled 


with me merrily through two or three miles of the 
city, arriving just in time to be told that the cere- 
mony was at an end. Kydto, though not as large as 
Toky6, is yet a city of such magnificent distances, 
that I might have wandered about its streets for days 
and not come near the Hakarankwai. 

The Exhibition was held in connection with the 
eleventh centennial celebration of the founding of 
Kyéto. Built by the Emperor Kwammu in 793, 
Kyéto was continuously the capital of the empire 
from its foundation till the revolution of 1868, when 
the Shogunate was abolished, and the Mikado was 
restored to his ancestral position. It occupies an 
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area of twenty-five square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of about half a million inhabitants, but since the 
foundation of Yedo in 1590, it has declined in size 
and importance. The population is only half what 
it is supposed to have been in medieval times, and 
parts of the city which were then busy streets are 
now open spaces, forming parks and gardens. It is 
almost entirely encircled by hills, and the Tékaidé 
Railway has to make a sharp bend in order to get 
‘into the city. It isa city, not of seven hills, but of 
thirty-six peaks, on the slopes and at the feet of 
which are not less than forty-five temples. Of these 
the Chion-In, with its bronze bell as famous as that 
of Moscow, the Kiomidzu, Dai-Butsu, Sanjiusangendo, 
and the two Hongwanjis, are among the great Bud- 
dhist shrines of the country. Well may Kyédto 
aspire to the ambitious title of “Rome of the Far 
East.” 

Of other buildings of historic interest at Kyéto the 
chief are the Imperial Palace, covering an area of 
nearly twenty-six acres; the Nijo Castle, with its 
cyclopean wall, a typical example of a Japanese 
fortress, within “a dream of golden beauty”; Kin- 
Kakuji and Gin-Kakuji—Gold Tower and Silver 
Tower—both monuments of the fourteenth century ; 
Sen-yugi, for over six centuries the burial-place of 
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the Mikados, and Kiyomizu-dera, dedicated to the 
Eleven-faced Thousand-handed Kwannon. 

To return to the Exhibition. It was the fourth of 
the kind undertaken by the Imperial Government 
for the express purpose of stimulating progress in 
arts and manufactures. The charge for admission 
was five sen, equal at the then rate of exchange to 
1id. On Saturdays it was three sen. For the 
custody of an umbrella the charge was 7d. Ona 
board near the entrance into the Exhibition were 
various notices in English as well as in Japanese, 
one of which, at least, is not often seen in this 
country, and might with advantage be placed at the 
entrance to our exhibitions at Earl’s Court. It was 
this: “In case of illness within the Exhibition 
ground, application for medical assistance should be 
made to the dispensary in the western side of the 
Kogyo-kwan (Industrial Arts building).” Another 
notice ran: “No insane or intoxicated person shall 
be admitted, though he is provided with an admission 
ticket.” 

The main buildings were five in number, and were 
assigned to manufactured articles, agricultural pro- 
ducts and implements, fishery implements, machinery, 
and fine art exhibits. Among the accessories were 
an aquarium, bazaars—where articles from all parts 
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of the empire were exposed for sale—and tea-houses 
without number. To give an adequate idea of the 
contents of the Exhibition would require the pen of 
an expert. It was not as such, but as one of the 
masses, that I wandered for three hours through the 
vast buildings, admiring the splendid sample show, 
and lost in astonishment at the creative energy of 
New Japan. I was only an ordinary observer, but I 
could not help thinking, from the indications around 
me, that the day was not far distant when the Britain 
of the Pacific would be a formidable rival to Britain 
of the Atlantic. 

It was said of the Toéky6 Exhibition of 1890, that 
to walk through all its halls and passages once meant 
a tramp of fourteen or fifteen miles. That of Kyéto 
was considerably larger. That will give a fair idea 
of the immense number of exhibits which had been 
brought together thither from different parts of the 
empire. 

A day at Kyéto was all too brief, but it was all 
that could be spared. Owing to the shrinkage of the 
city in modern times, many of the places of interest 
are some distance out, and much time is spent in 
passing from one to another. After a hard day’s 
sight-seeing, wound up by a good meal at Yaami’s— 
one of the most comfortable hotels of the country, 
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commanding a fine view of the city—I returned by a 
late train to my headquarters. 

In the course of the day a number of English 
residents of Shanghai had arrived at the house, much 
concerned about the Chinese servants they had 
brought with them. They were not aware till they 
landed of a temporary regulation made since the 
war forbidding Chinese to enter the country. One 
family man, who had brought two amahs, had been 
to the consul and the governor, but they could do 
nothing for him. In the last resort he had wired to 
the Home Secretary at Tokyé, the amahs being 
allowed to remain in his service pending the appeal. 
Whether the regulation was finally enforced I do not 
know, as two days later, when I left the house, no 
answer had been received from the Home Office. 
Those of the party who were visiting Kobe for the 
first time were quite enthusiastic over the contrast 
which the pleasant position of the city presented to 
the flat, monotonous, uninteresting environment of 


Shanghai. 
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Fripp. 
TuE favourite summer resort of the Kobe residents 
is Arima, some nine miles from the settlement, “as 
the stork flies,” but more like sixteen by road. It 
is fourteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
It is famous for its bamboo basket industry, and for 
its medicinal springs, which Hideyoshi is said to 
have used, and which are regarded as a panacea for 
rheumatism, and the various forms of skin disease 
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so prevalent among the Japanese. Being difficult 
of access, it is not often visited by the ordinary 
traveller, but, though the road is rough, narrow and 
precipitous, to a good walker the journey is not par- 
ticularly trying. There is the alternative of the kago, 
but the jolting must make that mode of locomotion 
along such a road scarcely less fatiguing than walk- 
ing. Taking an early train to Sumiyoshi—the next 
station to Sannomiya—and having reduced my 
impedimenta to the smallest possible bulk—a parcel 
of a few pounds—I set out for the hills. Before 
leaving the village of Sumiyoshi, I was relieved of 
my parcel by an American family who were also 
bound for Arima, and who kindly offered to bring 
it along in one of their kagos. Walking ahead alone, 
I arrived in much less time than the guide-book 
said was necessary at the summit of the Rokko-san 
Pass, three thousand feet above the sea, and, looking 
back to admire the glorious view, saw the kagos 
about three miles down the slope, winding their way 
slowly like a caravan. Coolies were met at frequent 
intervals returning from Arima with their empty 
kagos. A journey of less than an hour down the 
other side brought me to the outskirts of a village, 
where I met an American, who, in answer to my 
inquiry how far I was from Arima, gave me the 
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welcome but unexpected information that I was 
actually in Arima, From the top of a ridge I had 
made out another village, some distance beyond, to 
be my objective, but though the journey had not 
been as trying as I had heard it represented, it was 
trying enough, and I was not sorry at the un- 
expected ending of it. From the American visitor 
I learnt, too, that there was plenty of room in the 
village, though I had been told at the coast that at 
that time of the year—the height of the season—I 
should find it difficult to get accommodation. At 
the Sugimoto-ya, I found splendid lodging and an 
excellent tiffin immediately on my arrival. But 
I did not see Arima under the best conditions; it 
rained incessantly from the time of my arrival till. 
my departure the following day. Still, I was able 
to take several pleasant excursions, besides rambles 
about the straggling village. The scenery round 
Arima is pretty, though not remarkable. My 
objection to the place as a holiday resort is that it 
is so shut in by mountains. That rather commends 
it to the Japanese, but I do not quite understand 
why it should be so popular with the Kuropeans and 
Americans. To the natives the chief attraction is 
the baths, the buildings of which are very fine. 

My parcel turned up safe and sound, though some 
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hours after my arrival. In the course of my 
rambles, I was surprised, a little outside the village, 
to come upon two lawn tennis courts, as well rolled 
and limed as any I had seen elsewhere. It was not 
what one would have expected to see in such a 
distant corner of the world, but there is no “ just 
cause or impediment” why our countrymen and 
countrywomen in the Far East should not have 
such things at their holiday resorts as well as 
ourselves. 

My room at the Sugimoto-ya was only European 
in so far as it was furnished with a table and a 
chair, and had part of it curtained off for a bed- 
room, which had the luxury of a washstand, or, at 
least, an apology for one. There were no bed- 
clothes proper, only the usual futon. The bareness 
of a Japanese room is never more noticed than of a 
rainy day, when you are obliged to be a great part 
of the time indoors. Then you long for the cheering 
look of a few homely articles of furniture. Scrupu- 
lously clean as the rooms generally are, with their 
artistic kakemonos and snow-white mats and shoji 
prettily covered with silver or gold stamped paper, 
the absence of furniture makes a long seclusion in 
them depressing. By reading and writing your 
mind may be diverted to some extent from your 
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environment, but, withal, you miss the cheery 
aspect of an English room. But English residents 
who had had several years’ experience of native inns 
and private houses told me that they did not notice 
it at all. They could sit or squat for hours between 
those bare partitions, like the natives, doing nothing 
but ruminating and yawning. It seemed to be 
their ideal of a dolce far niente life. 

The meals at the Sugimoto-ya were so excellent 
that I asked on leaving to see the cook, in order to 
compliment her. She was entirely ignorant of 
English, but I had no difficulty in telling her what 
I wished in honorific Japanese, and, from her 
frequent bowing, it was evident that my language 
was at least intelligible; and whether it was that 
I was piling on the complimentary epithets too 
thick or not I don’t know, but O Ritsu San seemed 
quite overcome, The native values very highly a 
good word from the foreigner, especially the English- 
man, and will treasure it in his memory. In this 
case the few words of encouragement were fully 
deserved. 

Formerly the bamboo and basket wares which are 
the speciality of Arima could be bought for a song, 
but, owing to the incursions of foreigners, prices now 
range from the real value of the article up to a sum 
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many times its intrinsic worth. I did not find in 
Arima a ready disposition to accept less than the 
price originally asked for, and my “¢takat” (dear) 
had very little effect, but, owing to my visit being 
made on foot, I did not wish to encumber myself 
with unnecessary weight, and only carried away a 
few small mementoes. 

I left after tiffin for Takarazuka, about eight miles 
distant. A mouwsmé was sent with me to the other 
end of the village, about a mile off, to put me on 
the right road. The rain held off a little during the 
journey. The road was an excellent one, but zig- 
zagey as it led down into the valley of the Mukogawa. 
The scenery was very wild, and the rocks more 
volcanic than any I had yet seen in Japan. I 
passed through two or three villages, at each of 
which I was pressed to take a kuruma, so rarely 
is a European seen walking along the route. At 
Takaradzuka I found a thoroughly English hotel, 
as comfortable as could be desired. There wag 
nothing Japanese about it, except the mats and the 
maids. Perhaps I ought to add the swallows’ nests, 
which clung to the cornices in the corridors and 
even in the dining-room, and to which their owners 
had free and unrestricted access. It was an ad- 
mirably appointed hotel, and deserved a much larger 
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patronage than it seemed to get. I found myself 
the only guest, and there were not many names in 
the visitors’ book. It seemed to be patronised chiefly 
by Kobe residents, who went there for a week-end 
holiday. The situation of the hotel is very pleasant, 
the view of the valley of the Mukogawa from the 
verandah being charming. Near the! hotel are some 
mineral baths, which are held in great repute. The 
village is much smaller than Arima, but is not so 
much hemmed in by mountains. In the neighbour- 
hood is a hill, called by the foreign residents of 
Kobe “ Bismarck Hill,” from the resemblance of the 
four trees which are seen on its summit to the four 
hairs which the great ex-Chancellor is said to have 
on the top of his head. The outline also of the hill 
suggests the upper part of Bismarck’s cranium. 

On the morrow, immediately after a good English 
breakfast, I resumed my journey, arriving in about 
two hours at Nishinorniya, on the Tékaid6 Railway. 
The road passed through a stream with the usual 
wide bed, through which I had to wade, there being 
no bridge. In the village I met a crowd of merry- 
hearted children coming away from the gakko 
(school), each carrying a little umbrella and a 
satchel, and looking for all the world as if they had 
just “jumped off a fan.’ There was the usual 
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gentle chorus of “Ohayos!” and much curious, but 
never offensive, gazing at the strange-looking 
foreigner. Japanese children are never rude—they 
are a model to little English barbarians as regards 
behaviour. 

Nishinomiya is celebrated for a temple of Lis, 
one of the seven Gods of Luck, and the patron of 
honest labour. It is visited by large crowds of 
pilgrims on the occasion of the annual festival, 
which takes place in February. 

From Nishinomiya I took train for Osaka, and, 
crossing nearly the whole of the town by kuruwma, 
went by another line to Nara, where I arrived by 
six o'clock. I was received with much cordiality at 
the house of an American missionary, the Rev. Isaac 
Dooman, a gentleman of Persian birth, with some 
half-a-dozen pretty little children, whose pronounced 
Persian features made me think, as they ran out to 
greet me, that I was in the Shah’s rather than the 
Mikado’s Empire. Mr. Dooman was away in Kyédto, 
but Mrs. Dooman, a lady of the same nationality as 
her husband, showed me every: hospitality. Mr. 
Dooman is a wonderful linguist, knowing, in addition 
to Persian and English (which he speaks fluently), 
a dozen or so other European and Asiatic languages. 


Mrs. Dooman, who has not the same gift of tongues, 
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and speaks English but indifferently, interested me 
very much, in her broken speech, with her account 
of the Nestorian Christians, to which body her 
family belonged, several of her relatives being in 
the ministry. She remembered her grandfather 
resenting the arrival of some Methodist missionaries 
at Tabreez, where he lived, because they used no 
liturgy. 

Nara was the capital of Japan from a.p. 709 till 
784, Though it is supposed at present to be only 
about a tenth of its former size, it is a considerable 
place. I was informed that I was the only English- 
man in the town, but not the only one of my race, 
as there was one American—a Congregationalist 
missionary. 

The chief products of Nara are Indian ink, fans, 
toys, horns, etc. 

One of the chief sights of Nara is a colossal bronze, 
image of Buddha, which is higher by six feet than 
the one at Kamakura. As far as its history can be 
made out, is dates from the middle of the eighth 
century, but the present head seems to be at least 
the third. The first fell off about a hundred years 
after it was cast, and the second was melted by a 
fire which destroyed the building in which it stood 


during a civil war in 1180. The building was again 
M 2 
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burnt in 1567, and once more the head rolled off. 
Whether the head which it now wears is the same 
one restored or an entirely new one which replaced 
it, is not very clear. But the sight of a figure which 
is so venerable and which has suffered such vicissi- 
tudes has a pathetic interest even for those who do 
not regard it with a superstitious sentiment. It has 
not the calm, placid expression of that at Kamakura, 
being, in fact, a representation of a different deity— 
Roshana or Birushana—while the latter stands for 
Amida. 

Another of the principal sights of Nara is the 
Kasuga Temple, which is approached by an avenue 
of stone lanterns, of which it is said that no one 
knows the exact number. The temple is of bright 
red, which presents a striking contrast to the deep 
ereen of the magnificent cryptomerias by which it is 
surrounded. In the grove are a number of tame 
deer, which eat out of the hands of visitors. Biscuits 
are sold for the purpose at the entrance. Near the 
main temple stands the Temple of Wakamiya, in 
connection with which there are in constant attend- 
ance a number of young Shinté priestesses, who, 
arrayed in Zouave trousers and a long gauzy mantle, 

and with the face plastered thickly with white-lead 
powder, perform an ancient dance called kagura, It 
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consists of graceful figures and posturings, and is 
accompanied by an orchestra of three priests playing 
on various instruments and chanting sacred songs. 
The payment is a donation of at least 50 sen towards 
the service of the temple. 

A fine Buddhist temple of Nara is the Ni- 
gwatsu-do, curiously built on the side of a hill, with 
its front and sides supported by piles, and led up to 
by a steep flight of stone steps. A short distance 
below the temple is a famous copper bell, suspended 
in an immense belfry, and weighing nearly thirty- 
seven tons. It was cast in A.D. 732. 

Of a certain pathetic interest is a pretty little lake 
at Nara, overlooked by two fine pagodas, of which 
the following legend is told. In the days when 
Nara was the capital of the country and the abode 
of the Mikado, there resided at the court a beautiful 
maiden, whose hand was sought by all the courtiers, 
but who rejected their offers of marriage because 
she was in love with the Mikado. For a time the 
Emperor looked graciously upon her, but soon grew 
cool towards her, when she stole away from the 
palace by night and drowned herself in the lake. 

At Osaka, on my return to Kobe, I spent a night 
at the house of Archdeacon Warren, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Meadows, who was in charge, the 
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venerable archdeacon being away in Europe. <A son 
—the Rev. C. F. Warren—arrived at the house 
shortly after me, after a long and unbroken ride 
from the capital. Ofa certain grim interest was the 
drawing-room, which was wrecked by the great 
earthquake of 1891, when the lives of the Bishop of 
Exeter and others of his family were for a time in 
imminent peril. The room had been completely 
restored, and looked very little lke the one which 
was photographed immediately after the earthquake 
and of which a view appears in Miss Bickersteth’s 
book on Japan. Before retiring that night Mr. 
Warren kindly offered me some suggestions how to- 
act in case of an earthquake. I was advised to rush 
under a doorway and remain there till the immediate 
danger should be over, if there should not be time 
to get quite clear of the building. Mr. Warren had 
done so only two or three days before during a 
shock at Todkyé, though, as it fortunately happened, 
no damage was done on that occasion. One of the 
great drawbacks of life in that enchanted land is 
that you don’t know what moment the house you 
are in may topple down, like a house of cards, about 
your ears. You are ever, as it were, on the brink of 
a volcano, and your nerves have no sooner recovered 
from the effects of one vibration, and you begin to 
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forget the unpleasant sensation, than another comes 
to disturb your equanimity again. Though there is 
said to be on an average an earthquake a day in 
Japan, the shocks are not often such as to cause 
grave fears. Still, the frequency of even slight 
tremors gives you a disquieting sense of the in- 
security of the ground under your feet, or of the roof 
over your head, from which we in this country are 
happily free.* 5 

Notwithstanding the gruesome topic of conversa- 
tion between us up to a late hour that night, my 
consciousness of the wreckage wrought in that very 
house by the terrible event of 1891, and the presence 
within my bed-curtain of a vicious mosquito which 
I had failed to evict, I slept the sleep of the just. 

Mr. Warren was leaving early the following 
morning for Arima, and cordially invited me to 
accompany him and to spend a few days at his 
house there, where I should meet various mission- 
aries who resorted to that popular watering-place for 
their holidays, but, to my regret, I was not able to 
spare the time for another visit to Arima. 

The line between Osaka and Kobe passes through 


* The above lines were no sooner written than the news 
reached England of the terrible seismic wave in Japan by 
which 35,000 people lost their lives. 
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three tunnels, which are remarkable as being under 
river-beds, The beds of some of the mountain 
torrents have been so filled up with sand and stones 
brought down from the hills that in many cases they 
have been raised some feet above the general level 
of the country and have the appearance of dykes. 
Consequently, when, as sometimes happens, a stream 
overflows its banks, the results are very disastrous. 
When I was in the Osaka district Japan was 
celebrating the Bon Matsuri, or “Festival of the 
Dead.” The idea of it is that the dead revisit their 


former earthly abodes at that season. During the 


anniversary cemeteries are Uluminated, and white or 


coloured lanterns placed in the doorways of the 
houses—the former to guide home the disembodied 
spirits of those recently deceased, and the latter for 
the guidance of those who have left the earth for 
some time—and trays of rice, egg-fruit, and cucum- 
ber are placed in readiness within. The distance 
which the spirits have to travel is, according to the 
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native calculation (and the Japanese have a genius > ie: 
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for mathematics), something like 3,600,000,000 ri— 


art being about two and a half miles. The people 
seem to have no dread of these visitants from the 
spirit world: rather do they welcome them. But 
it is doubtful if any considerable proportion of the 
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people really believe in what they profess to cele- 
brate. An intelligent Japanese lady gave a striking 
answer to Sir Edwin Arnold who had asked her if 
she believed in the doctrine and in the existence of 
Emma-san, the deity of the Buddhist Hades. “You 
have told me before,” she replied, “that Emma-san 
is only the Indian Yama, the Regent of the Dead, 
introduced into Japan; and as for the departed, who 
are still so dear to us, I believe they come back 
kokoro no naka ni (into the middle of our hearts), but 
not taku no naka ni (into the midst of our houses). 
Yet it is right to do what all the neighbours do, and 
to be kind to the dead if they should come; there- 
fore I shall light my lanterns and go to say my 
prayers at Shiba.” But whether they believe in it 
or not, everybody takes part in the Bon Matsuri. 
Among other places visited in the neighbourhood 
of Kobe were Suma and Akashi, small seaside 
villages on the Sany6é line, and favourite resoris of 


_ Kobe residents. They are just at the entrance into 
the Inland Sea. It is remarkable that, while 
- Japanese poets have never raved over the beauties 


of that far-famed sea, they have been specially en- 
thusiastic over that part of the coast upon which 
stand Suma and Akashi, and which does not strike 
Europeans as having any particular beauty. It 
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figures in Japanese poetry from the eighth century 
downward, its beauty being sung by Hitomaro, one 
of Japan’s earliest great poets, in honour of whom 
there stands to-day an interesting Shinté temple at 
Akashi. Sumais associated in history with the death 
of Atsumori, the story of whose fate is the subject of 
a popular drama. During the Japanese struggle for 
political supremacy between the rival Taira and 
Minamoto clans in the twelfth century, Atsumori, 
a young nobleman of the former clan, while fleeing 
from battle near Suma, was about to be put to death 
by the veteran Kumagai Naozane under the following 


circumstances. When Naozane had Atsumori in his © 


power, and had torn off his helmet with a view to 
cutting off his head, he was so struck with his 
youthful face that out of pity he hesitated to carry 
out his design, but, on reflecting that if spared he 
would ultimately fall into more ruthless hands, he 
decided to kill him. Atsumori submitted to his fate 
with heroic courage, while Naozane was so overcome 
with remorse that he retired to a monastery at 
Kyoto, and spent the rest of his days in praying for 
the soul of the youth whose life he had so un- 
willingly taken. The episode is a famous one in 
Japanese history and song. 

Among the visitors at Ballard House was Mr. 
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C. E. Fripp, special artist and correspondent of 
The Graphic and The Daily Graphic. He had just 
crossed over from China, where he had made an 
adventurous journey, and had made some most 
interesting sketches, some of which he was then 
elaborating. A few had already appeared in the 
papers which he represented, and some which I saw 
him engaged upon I was destined to see later on in 
their finished excellence in those papers on my 
return to England. The table at Ballard House was 
never dull while genial Mr. Fripp was present and 
recounting his experiences in the Celestial Empire. 
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TuE Sanyé6 line, which connects Kobe with Hiroshima, 
and is destined to extend as far as Shimonoseki, is 
seldom traversed by the ordinary tourist. Coming 
from the direction of the capital, he leaves the main 
island at Kobe, and if he travels in the contrary 
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direction, he sets out on his land journey at the 
same port. But the Sanyo line, if it has not the 
same attractions for the sightseer as the Tokaidé, has 
many features of interest, and there are several 
villages and towns along the route which the tourist 
who can afford the time would do well to visit. 

But it is not to be recommended as a means of 
seeing the Inland Sea. You get here and there 
fascinating glimpses of it, but to see the glories of 
that famous archipelago to the best advantage, you 
must, of course, sail or steam through it, and that 
can be done either in one of the large liners which 
run through between Kobe and Nagasaki, or in one 
of the small coasting steamers which call at various 
ports. 

The railway run from Kobe to Hiroshima takes 
about ten hours (distance 190 miles). At Himeji, 
thirty-four miles out of Kobe, you get a glimpse 
from the train of its ancient Castle, which is the 
largest in the country except that of Osaka. Founded 
in the fourteenth century, it was enlarged in the 
sixteenth by the great Hideyoshi. At Himeji (or 
“Himedi,” as it was named on the platform), there 
is a station which would do credit to many a town 
in England of the same size. My only “stop-over”’ 
on the route was at Okayama, eighty-ninc miles 
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from Kobe, and nearly half-way. As we approached 
the station, we passed through a tunnel—an un- 


usually long one for Japan, being about half a mile. _ 


When we were quite five miles off, a native, who 


was at the time the sole occupant with myself of the — 


compartment, excitedly ran the whole length of the 
carriage, putting up all the windows, saying some- 
thing to me as he darted off, the meaning of which 
I could only guess. I concluded that we were 
approaching a tunnel of exceptional length, and I 
expected to find ourselves in it at every moment. 


But as the tunnel was an unconscionably long time. 


coming (the compartment in the meantime getting 
very stuffy), I was beginning to think that I had 
mistaken the action of my fellow-passenger, who 


remained throughout in a high state of excitement. 


When at length, after long wondering and doubting, 
I found myself entering a tunnel, I prepared myself 
for a few miles’ experience of underground Japan, 
after the careful precaution which had been taken. 
After two or three minutes’ absence of daylicht, 
however, we emerged again, apparently much to the 
relief of my fellow-voyager, who, as soon as we were 
in the open air, went again the whole length of the 
carriage, lowering the windows. Tunnels are com- 
paratively rare in Japan. With all its hills, a long 
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railway journey may be made through the country 
without passing through a single tunnel. 

Okayama lies about seven miles from the sea, 
with which it is connected by an excellent jinrickisha 
road. I put up at the Miyoshino inn (said by 
Murray to be near the railway station, but in reality 
a mile and a half away). Host, hostess, and ser- 
vants prostrated themselves on their knees and 
noses with even greater self-abasement than I had 
seen anywhere else in Japan (having probably rarely 
had the honour of a visit from a European); but I 
found them one and all unusually stupid. Not only 
they did not know a single English word, but it was 
very difficult to get them to understand anything 
that I was not able to express in full and correct 
Japanese. Broken phrases, the meaning of which 
had been quickly grasped elsewhere, were of little 
use there. What they lacked in intelligence they 
made up in an irrepressible disposition to laughter. 
Except the host, who was gravity itself, they were 
perpetually giggling. But it was as comfortable a 
yadoya as could be wished by a weary traveller. 
The meals were good, and a superior hibacha (fire- 
box) was ever at my side. J don’t think that I have 
done more than just mention once or twice this 
useful article, which plays so important a part in the 
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domestic life of Japan, and which, as far as I am 
aware, is peculiar to that country. There ‘are 
hibachis of all shapes and materials, but the usual 
one is of wood, square or oblong-shaped, and lined 
inside with sheet-copper. It is filled with lime-dust 
or sifted ashes to within an inch or two of the top, 
and on the heap is laid the glowing charcoal formed 
into a pile. Surmounting it is a small iron frame 
for holding the kettle, tea-pot, frying-pan, or any 
other kitchen utensil which may be used. The 
most elaborate hibachis have a number of little 
drawers and compartments where the lady of the 


house stows away her needles and cotton, combs, © 


and kanzdshis, and are therefore workboxes and 
toilet-stands as well as fire-places. Some even serve 
the purpose of a writing-case. Then there is a 
‘special form of hibachi—the tobacco-mono—which is 
only used for smoking purposes, not, however, for 
merely lighting the pipe (kiserw), but for holding it 
and the tobacco when not in use. It is interesting 
to watch the mistress of the house or the serving- 
maid as she tends the little fire, how carefully she 
economizes the precious fuel, forming a miniature 
Fuji of the bits of charcoal, and blowing upon it 
till the pile is red-hot, and the kettle begins to 
“sing.” The first thing brought to a guest at an 
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inn or a tea-house is a hibachi, and even when it is 
not required for warmth or for lighting the hiseru, it 
is set before him as a mere matter of habit and 
hospitality. 

At the Miyoshino I had the luxury of an elaborate 
mosquito curtain, which, fastened to rings at the 
four corners of the room, nearly filled it. It was 
the first I had been supplied with in a native house, 
and a great boon it was, as the Nippon mosquito (Ka), 
bred in the paddy-fields and marshes, is one of the 
greatest pests of the country. Thanks to the splendid 
protection which I had that night, I slept soundly, 
but was roused unusually early by the noise of the 
rain-shutters (mado) being thrown open. There was 
no good remonstrating with the disturber: my 
Japanese was too crude to be intelligible at the 
Miyoshino. The curtain was speedily stripped off, 
and I had no alternative but to jump up and into 
my clothes. Here only, in all my peregrinations 
through the country, had I occasion to dispute the 
kao (bill). If I had only been slightly overcharged 
I should have made no fuss, but the amount was at 
least double what it ought to have been. There 
seemed little hope of getting the landlord to cut it 
down till a policeman happened to pass, who, on my 
inviting him in and showing him the account, said a 
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few firm words to the host, with the result that a 
very material deduction was made. Notwithstanding 
the disagreement, as I mounted the kwrwma, there 
was the usual chorus of “ sayondéras !”—in which the 
landlord joined with apparent heartiness—and the 
expression of gentle good wishes for a prosperous 
journey. The fact is that a Japanese landlord, 
notwithstanding his cheery good nature and his 
invariable politeness, will not scruple to impose 
when he thinks he has a guest with whom money 
is no object. But give him to understand at once 
that you will pay the full price for all you get and 


even a little beyond, but that you will stand no 


swindling, and he will present you an honest keango. 
The occasional acts of gross over-charging are gener- 
ally due to the idea that with the Englishman money 
is no object rather than to a deliberate intention to 
swindle. Some travellers, on arriving at an inn, 
hand the landlord a present (known as chadai, or 
“tea-money”), which, it is said, not only secures 
extra attention, but is allowed in the bill. The 
amount of the chadai varies from twenty-five sen to 
fifty sen per night; but it is doubtful if anything is 
really gained by the practice. At inns where you 
live entirely & la japonatse there is a fixed charge, 
known as hatago, which includes supper, bed, and 
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breakfast. It varies from twenty-five to seventy- 
five sen, according to the quality of the inn and the 
accommodation, There is no charge for fire, light, 
or attendance. In some parts there is a fixed rate 
for accommodation only, the food being charged for 
according to order. 

Europeans have no right to complain if they are 
charged at a higher scale than natives. They give 
much more trouble if they are unable to conform to 
the Japanese style of living, and if they are beyond 
the Treaty Ports, their host is under the obligation of 
reporting their arrival to the police. 

Of the commercial morality of the Japs some have 
formed a less charitable opinion than I have ex- 
pressed above. Of course I had no business dealings 
with them on a large scale, but some English and 
American merchants have spoken of them as dis- 
honest, tricky, and altogether unscrupulous, and 
thought the Chinese more straightforward. The 
latter they credited with a good deal of the business 
morality as well as the business instinct of the 
English. The notice, said to be sometimes seen in 
Chinese shop-windows, and referred to in ‘Sartor 
Resartus,’ “No cheating here,” is evidently an 
invention of the enemy. 

The principal sights of Okayama are the Castle 
N 2 
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and the Koraku-En Gardens. The former—which is 
shown for a small fee—is quite a museum of interest- 
ing relics illustrating the history of Japan; not all, 
however, relating to ancient and medizval times, as, 
in addition to old swords, coats of mail, helmets, etc., I 
noticed guns and pistols of a generation ago. Though 
I found myself the sole visitor, there was a large 
staff of officials and hangers-on in the building, whose 
well-meant services in explaining to me the various 
exhibits were for the most part thrown away. The 
Gardens (Koraku-En) attached to the Castle are 
celebrated throughout Japan. They differ from the 
ordinary run of public gardens in modern Japan in 
being purely Japanese—with picturesque bridges, 
rockeries, lakes, and summer-houses—without any 
Western admixture. It is atypical Daimyo’s garden. 
It is a favourite haunt of picnic parties, especially in 
the time of the cherry-blossoms. Four tame cranes 
stalk about the grounds, one of which is supposed to 
be two hundred years old. I naturally regarded 
with a great deal of curious interest so venerable a 
bird, whose stately gait betrayed but little his 
weight of years. Much of the charm of the Gardens 
was wanting on the occasion of my visit owing to 
the lakes having been temporarily drained. 

Perhaps there is too much that is artificial in 
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Japanese gardens to be entirely pleasing to English 
taste. The Koraku-En was no exception to the rule 
in that respect. In too many ways the Jap seeks to 
surpass nature by art. But that he has a genius for 
horticulture cannot be denied. Not only does he 
with great success train up his children in the way 
they should go, but also his trees. Giant trees as 
well as dwarf trees are made to grow the way he 
would have them. The monarch of the forest no 
less than the young sapling has to bend to his will. 
Grafting is practised much more than in this country. 
Canon Tristram instances a full-grown maple tree 
with seven large branches, each having foliage of a 
different hue, varying from dark copper to pink and 
greenish white. 

Two or three hours’ ride brought me to Onomichi, 
one of the most prosperous towns in Western Japan, 
and a flourishing seaport. It also possesses a few 
fine temples, one of which—the Senkoji—is situated 
on the slope of a very steep hill, and is approached 
by a long flight of granite steps. 

Up till 1894 the terminus of the Sanyo line was 
at Mihara, six miles beyond Onomichi. In the 
summer of that year it was extended to Hiroshima, 
which in its turn will be the terminus but a very 
short time, as the line is destined to end in the 
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immediate future at Shimonoseki, and thus to 
connect with the Kytshi Railway, which starts — 
from Moji on the opposite side of the narrow straits. 
The section beyond Mihara runs through a hilly 
district, having as many tunnels probably as there 
are in all the rest of Japan. The country is arid 
and infertile, presenting a striking contrast to the 
other parts of the route. 

Among my fellow-passengers from Onomichi to 
Hiroshima was a young native who was on his way 
out to seek his fortune in Formosa. That new 
acquisition of the Empire was then on the lips of 
every patriotic Jap, and though it had only just 
been taken over, and its new masters were already 
experiencing a foretaste of the difficulties which Li 
Hung Chang assured Marquis Ito they would have 
to cope with in reconciling the natives to the new 
rule, to emigrate to Formosa had already become a 
passion with young Japan. My youthful fellow- 
passenger spoke very fair English, but his account 
of the bright prospects before Formosa was more 
glowing than grammatical. 

Hiroshima I found overrun by the military. It 
was here that the soldiers, returning from the front, 
first touched native soil after the hardships of the 
war, and the scenes at the landing-stage at the 
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little port of Ujina—about three miles from the 
town—were animated and exciting. The Mikado— 
who made Hiroshima his residence throughout the 
war—frequently drove down to the port to welcome 
the troops. He who not many years before had 
been invisible to his subjects, and had ranked well 
nigh as a god, now showed himself openly—a plain, 
almost commonplace mortal in European garb— 
among the citizens of Hiroshima, and congratulated 
his faithful soldiers on their valorous deeds in the 
war, and spoke gracious words of welcome to them 
on their return. 

He lived there like a private citizen, only that 
he worked far harder than an ordinary man, attend- 
ing to affairs of state, taking his meals, and sleeping, 
all in one room. It is said that a rich Japanese was 
so filled with shame at the contrast between his own 
way of living and that of the Mikado at Hiroshima - 
that he performed hara-kirt (Anglice, committed 
suicide). Here I may observe, en parenthese, that 
hara-kivi at the supposed call of honour is now a 
thing of the past, having gone with the feudal 
system. It was the restless, turbulent samura 
who generally resorted to that method of avoiding 
disgrace, or of blotting out a stain on an honoured 
name. Hara-kiri was an honourable death, A 
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vulgar criminal was not allowed to choose that 
method of leaving the world, but was despatched 
by the public executioner. Not to be allowed to 
perform hara-kiri was a double disgrace to a con- 
demned samurat. 

The “korera-byo,’ as the Japanese term Asiatic 
cholera, was raging at Hiroshima with even greater 
virulence than at Kobe, the number of deaths from 
the pestilence alone being one day during my visit 
above a hundred. There seemed to be no doubt 
that it had been brought from the mainland by 
the troops. Cholera does not seem to be endemic 
in Japan, as in India and other countries of the ~ 
Orient. It is carried over almost every year from 
some part of the Continent. Notwithstanding the 
heavy death-roll, there was no panic, and very little 
to indicate the presence of so terrible a scourge. 
In the Far East the people have learnt by bitter 
experience to take such visitations with philo- 
sophic equanimity. Besides, their religion has 
taught them to submit with composure to the 
inevitable. 

Hiroshima occupies a fine position at the mouth 
of the River Otagawa, being protected from the 
north by a range of hills. It is the capital of a 
province and the seat of a prefecture. It is a 
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prosperous town, and resembles, though it does 
not approach, Osaka in the number of its canals. 

I was quartered in the spacious house of ‘the 
Rey. Mr. Bryan, who, like many missionaries, was 
spending a hard-earned holiday during the hot 
season among the hills of Arima. Owing to his 
absence I was doomed to pass the time at Hiroshima 
without coming in contact with a single European 
or American. I walked much about its intricate 
streets, seeing all that was thus possible of native 
life unaffected by European. influence, but a fellow- 
countryman was nowhere to be seen. Still, my 
wants were never better ministered to than they 
were by Mr. Bryan’s native caretaker and his wife, 
though the former knew but little English and the 
latter not a word. 

From Hiroshima I made an excursion to the 
sacred island of Miyajima. The first part of the 
journey was by vicksha along an excellent road 
about ten miles to Ajina. My ricksha-man wore 
the usual hat, which has been compared to a washing- 
basin, a tight-fitting drawers of dark-blue cloth, with 
his name and number in grand characters on his 
back. We skirted the sea part of the way, passing 
through several considerable villages. We overtook 
a long procession of villagers—with the usual turn- 
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out of school-children headed by their teachers— 
escorting to his home a hero of the war who had 
landed that. morning at Ujima. There was an 
attempt at singine—probably the Japanese version 
of “See the Conquering Hero Comes!” but the hero, 
as usual, bore his honours with the utmost modesty, 
and acknowledged with the natural gracefulness of 
his race the greetings of the women and girls as he 
passed. He was in the tattered uniform with which 
he had gone through the campaign, and looked very 
striking surrounded by men in their holiday best. 

From Ajina we crossed by sampan the channel 
(about two miles wide) separating the island from 
the mainland. Owing to a strong current the 
passage was made by a considerable curve, and 
occupied a much longer time than might have 
been expected. Meanwhile, my kurwma-ya lay fast 
asleep, bathed in perspiration, at the bottom of the 
boat, and had to be roused on our arrival at the 
opposite shore. 

The sampan seems to have changed but little 
since the days of Will Adams. The description 
which he gives of the mode of propelling would 
apply to a great extent now. He describes the oars 
as “resting vpon a pinne fastned on the toppe 
of the boats side, the head of which pinne was so 
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let into the middle part of the oare that the oare did 
hang in his iust poize, so that the labour of the 
rower is much lesse than otherwise it must be; yet 
doe they make farre greater speed then our people 
with rowing, and performe their worke standing as 
ours doe sitting, so that they take the lesse roome.” 
The old pilot’s words came forcibly to my mind as 
I crossed the channel and watched the operation of 
the rowers. ; 

Miyajima is one of the San-kei, or “three chief 
sights” of Japan in native, if not in foreign estima- 
tion, and has from ancient times been regarded as 
sacred. It supports a population of about three 
thousand, who are mainly fishermen and image- 
carvers. Agriculture is unknown in the island. 
There are several charming valleys, with the usual 
tea-houses commanding the most lovely views. A 
few deer are also found, which, as at Nara, feed out 
of the hands of passers-by. What gives Miyajima 
its sanctity is its famous Shintd temple, the torw of 
which, standing some distance out in the sea, is a 
favourite subject of Japanese art. The temple itself 
is partly built over the sea on piles. According to 
tradition, there was a temple at Miyajima as early 
as the sixth century, but owing to the destruction 
of the ancient archives of the island by a great fire 
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which occurred in 1548, little is known for certain 
of the island before the twelfth century, when the 
temple had the reputation of being the most magnifi- 
cent in Western Japan. Several Mikados and 
Shéguns, as well as a large number of powerful 
Daimyds, enriched it and made pilgrimages to it 
from time to time. Much of it has been destroyed 
during the last twenty-five years, and, being of wood, 
the rest through neglect is hastening to decay. 

The use of the tori2, or “ bird’s rest,” which stands 
at the approach to every Shinto shrine, has been 
a puzzle to archeologists. That of Miyajima is 
perhaps the most familiar to us in pictures of any. 
They are generally of granite, sometimes of bronze 
or copper. Popular shrines have often a large 
number of such arches leading up to them, made of 
fir poles painted red. Old people may sometimes 
be seen throwing up pebbles at the top beam in the 
belief that, if they lodge there, the soul of a dead 
relative will be benefited. 

There is a religious rule, formerly more rigidly 
enforced than now, which forbids all deaths and 
births on the island of Miyajima. In the case of 
an unexpected birth, it is still usual to send the 
mother away with all speed to the mainland, where 
she has to remain thirty days. Though patients in 
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extremis are no longer removed, all corpses are at 
once sent out of the island, while the chief mourners 
have to remain away fifty days for ceremonial 
purification. No dogs are allowed on the island. 

On one of the highest peaks of Miyajima is 
preserved a sacredi fire, which was lighted by K6ébé 
Daishi, and has never been allowed to go out. 

It was late in the day when we recrossed the 
channel in the same samvpan. The wind was in our 
teeth, and it took an howr’s laborious rowing and 
sculling on the part of two men and a boy to get 
us across. The ricksha-man was again soon in a 
profound sleep, laying in a store of fresh energy for 
the long run which awaited him. He had thrown 
off nearly all his clothing, and as he lay at the 
bottom of the sampan I was interesting myself in 
studying the very elaborate marks which adorned 
his naked body. There were illustrations in red 
and black of birds, fishes, fans, and other objects 
which the Japanese love to depict, as well as various 
heraldic devices and symbols. Young and muscular 
though he was, it was not surprising that he was 
“dead beat” by the time we arrived at Hiroshima, 
as the twenty miles, all but the last one or two, 
had been covered at a running pace throughout, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SHIKOKU. 


Leaving the shores of Hondo—Impressions—Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
‘Seas and Lands’—Shikoku—Meaning of the name— 
Climate—Discomfort—The passage—The Japanese born 
“ salts ”—The Mikado and Marquis Ito—Japanese dilatori- 
ness—Hard upon the Japs—Setting out from Ujina— 
“ First-class ” accommodation—Honoured by the captain— 
Typhoon—Novel scene—Close scrutiny—Suspense—Mitsu- 
ga-hama—The IJshizaki—A miniature railway—Matsu- 
yama—The castle—The only European in the town—The 
Wayo-tei—Reception— Yadoya, Ryéri-ya, and Chaya—A 
geisha party. 


I am about to bid “Sayonéra” for awhile to the 
shores of the Main Island, and to cross over to a 
separate quarter of the Empire. How shail I compress 
into a brief compass those impressions of strangeness 
and keen interest which have been crowding upon 
me during the six weeks I have wandered up and 
down this enchanted country? Sir Edwin Arnold 
has so beautifully described his own sensations after 
a few weeks’ sojourn in Japan that I am tempted 
here to have recourse to his eloquent words and to 
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quote them as interpreting my own feelings not less 
faithfully than his own. In his charming volume 
‘Seas and Lands’ he writes as follows— 


“I feel how utterly indescribable it all is, even while trying 
to describe this unique, unparalleled, unspoiled, astonishing, 
fascinating, sweet-tempered Japan. After two months spent in 
their midst, I have to repeat what I ventured to say after two 
weeks, that nowhere, for the lover of good manners, is there a 
country so reposeful, so full of antique grace, and soft, fair 
courtesies as this ‘Land of the Rising Sun.’ Only go among 
them with goodwill and sympathy, and—whatever your 
blunders of deportment and language—you will meet here from 
all ranks of the people a refinement of politeness and a charm of 
intercourse nowhere else experienced. I declare I have as yet 
never seen or heard a Japanese woman do or say anything 
which fell short of such a high standard of propriety, considera- 
tion, and savoir-faire as would be expected from a perfect 
English lady. If you think that is merely my ignorance or 
precipitancy, let me add that I am ubiquitous, and know by 
this time something of all classes of native society, and can still 
decisively recommend Japan to any public man weary with the 
fuss and flurry of Western life as the softest tonic, the surest 
restorative, the kindest and brightest panacea for too much 
thought and too long toil. There is not a man, woman or child 
within sight who ever heard of the Irish Question—think only 
of that! They do not know, or care to know, whence I came, 
and cannot even pronounce my name, because there is an ‘ L’ 
in it. But because I like them they like me, and there are 
twenty delightful places where I can any day repair at any 
hour, sit on the soft white floor, sip tea, smoke, listen to the 
samisen, and hear my broken Japanese put right from the 
gentlest and kindest of lips and amongst ever-radiant faces, All 
which, I believe, is called by some the ‘heathen Hast.’ ” 
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From Hiroshima I decided to cross over to the 
Island of Shikoku, of which tourists know very little. 
Their acquaintance with it is confined to the view 
which they get of its coast as they pass up or down 
the Inland Sea. Kytishi in the south, and even 
Hokkaidé (Yeso) in the far north, are better known 
to European travellers than Shikoku. Except to the 
natives and a few missionaries, it is almost a terra 
incognita. And yet it is an island with an area equal 
to that of Wales. But though it is almost entirely 
virgin ground as far as the ordinary tourist is con- 
cerned, it is well worth visiting, and many interesting 
tours may be made either on foot, by yenrickisha, or 
on a pack-horse. The time at my disposal only 
admitted of my seeing a little of the north-western 
corner of the island, and I regret that I was not able 
to penetrate further into the interior. 

The word Shi-kokw means “four countries,” the 
island being so called from its consisting of four 
provinces, Awa, Sanuki, Iyo, and Tosa. Iyo is the 
part to which my visit was confined. In ancient 
times those provinces had somewhat fanciful names, 
Tyo being known as “ Lovely Princess,” and Tosa as 
“ Brave Youth.” Their modern names are more pro- 
saic, but the charms of Shikoku are probably pot 
fewer now than they were in that distant age. 
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The climate of the island is very mild, the southern 
province—which is affected by the Kuroshio, or Japan 
Stream—hbeing the only part of the Empire where 
two crops of rice are produced yearly. The island 
has several mountain ranges, ranging from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet in height, and crowned by evergreen 
forests. 

The passage from Hiroshima to Shikoku ina Japa- 
nese coasting steamer leaves much to be desired in 
the way of comfort. But, bad as the accommodation 
was, I had no right to complain, as I had been well 
warned what to expect. The arrangements on ship- 
board are so peculiarly Japanese that only those who 
have had considerable experience of native ways can 
get reconciled to them. The Japanese are born 
“salts.” As soon as the children can even toddle, 
they may be seen a few yards away from land 
paddling their own wash-tubs. They have the spirit 
of the seafarer innate in them. That is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that they are nowhere 
far from the sea, and that, though the area of the 
country is only one-tenth larger than that of the 
British Isles, its coastline is more than double 
the length of our own. 

There is a frequent service between the Main 


Island and Shikoku, but punctuality is rarely 
) 
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observed. I was down at the wharf by 4 p.M., the boat 
being advertised to start at 4.30, my way being 
through streams of soldiers and sight-seers and inter- 
minable lines of the national banner (a red sun on a 
white background). His Majesty the Mikado, with 
his great Prime Minister Count (now Marquis) Ito 
and other grandees, had just passed along the course, 
amid the acclamations of his loyal and adoring 
subjects. It was six o’clock before I found myself 
on board the little steamer, and another hour elapsed 
before we were off. There is not the same idea of 
the value of time among the Japanese as among 
Englishmen. In the country districts, in particular, 
an hour, more or less, is not of much account. It 
has been observed that the word tadaima (rendered 
in the dictionary “immediately,” “all in good time”) 
may mean in the mouth of a Jap any time between 
now and the new year. Such dilatoriness, however, 
must be quite exceptional. Upon the whole, for an 
Eastern people, they are fairly punctual. The advent 
of railways tends to cause them to set a higher value 
upon time and to acquire the habit of punctuality. 
The Turkish precept, “ Never do anything to-day that 
you can possibly put off till to-morrow,” is certainly 
not a rule of life in Japan. Though they are both an 
Asiatic and a squatting race, the Japs and the Turks 
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have little in common. Mr. Boscawen seems to 
regard dilatoriness as a Japanese characteristic. He 
writes in the article from which I have already quoted 
of a visit to a factory, for instance, being interrupted 
by frequent pauses, during which he was entertained 
to a smoke and acup of tea, which, though hospitable 
and pleasant, was a waste of valuable time. The 
same characteristic (he says) marked their conduct of 
the war. After each victory there was an unneces- 
sary pause: “witness the long delays which occurred 
between the declaration of war and the battle of Ping 
Yang, between the latter and the taking of Port 
Arthur, and between the taking of Port Arthur and 
the attack on Wei-hai-Wei. While the Japanese 
commanders were, so to speak, taking a cup of tea, 
an European enemy would have out-manceuvred 
them.” This is, I think, rather hard upon the poor 
Japs. Certainly, the writer seems to contradict him- 
self in another part of the article, in which he says 
that the war was conducted in a business-like style ; 
but he adds the qualifying clause that he was told by 
people who had long resided in Japan that it was the 
only business-like thing they had ever known the 
Japs do. Their management of their railways also 
impressed him rather less favourably than it did my- 


self. I have already expressed my sincere admiration 
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of their management of their railway systems, not- 
withstanding that I suffered some inconvenience dur- 
ing the dislocation of the traffic caused by the return 
of the troops. Mr. Boscawen, who expected the 
Japanese with their fifteen years’ experience to do as 
well as the English with their fifty years’ experience, 
says that their general management would bring 
discredit on “the South Eastern at its worst.” 

But to return from this long digression to the little 
craft puffing out of Ujina. 

The first class was just tolerable—that is to say, 
one could move about to some extent, though it had 
to be done stooping, as the roof was only about five 
feet high. The occupants of the second and third 
classes were packed tight almost like sardines. A 
missionary told me that he had known the first class 
crammed in the same way. Fortunately it was not 
so when I was a passenger. I had not been long 
below deck, comforting myself with the reflection 
that things might have been worse—that there was 
room, at any rate, to move one’s limbs, and even to 
lie down—when the Captain, looking in and spying 
an Aryan in the midst of the Mongol-Malay mass, 
beckoned me out and put me in his own cabin—a tiny 
plain room like a good-sized box, with a port-hole about 
the size of the pane of a policeman’s bull’s-eye lamp. 
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There was nothing to sit on, but there was the luxury 
of a carpet. It was an act of gentle courtesy, char- 
acteristic of Japan, towards the only European on 
board. When daylight disappeared, a wretched little 
apology for a lamp was brought in, by the flickering 
glimmer of which I was able with some difficulty to 
read. I thought it prudent to remain awake all 
night, as my extremities were wet from a heavy 
shower which came on as the passengers were on 
their way from the booking-office to the boat, and 
which gave all a good drenching. They had no 
sooner arrived below deck than many of them doffed 
some of their clothing, leaving their legs more than 
usually bare, and several of the ladies had thrown off 
their obis and kimonos. 

For the first two hours we glided along pleasantly 
enough, but the heavy rain which came on later 
marred to a great extent the charms of the various 
islets we passed. As it was impossible to remain 
on deck, I had to drink in the beauty of that part 
of the Inland Sea through the tiny port-hole. 
Suddenly the boat began to get a little unsteady, 
and the wind to rise, though it was never more than 
a “capful”; and when, after an hour’s slight 
pitching and rolling, I found that we had anchored 
under the shelter of an island, I learnt that there 
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was a typhoon raging in the open sea, and that we 
had gone as far as it was safe to go till the storm 
subsided. There we remained at our moorings 
till some time in the morning. Notwithstanding 
my efforts to keep awake, I had fallen asleep on 
the floor of my little cabin, and when I awoke, 
we were again steaming ahead and approaching 
the other side. Before I had given up my reading 
in despair and thrown myself on the floor, I had 
taken a stroll round the other parts of the little 


steamer. The second class presented a strange 
sight enough; that of the third was like nothing so_ 


much as one’s idea of the interior of a slave-dhow, 
except that in the former there was a little more 
clothing, and, of course, more cleanliness, with the 
absence of shackles. Perhaps also there was not 
quite as much huddling together, there being only 
one layer of humanity and parts of a second 


superimposed. All seemed to be in a profound 


slumber. 

The typhoon from which we had been so well 
sheltered proved to have been one of exceptional 
violence, and wide-spread damage was done by it 
in Western Japan, including the wrecking of a 
train. 


Sant 


Tt was 9 A.M. when we arrived at the little port 
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of Mitsu-ga-hama, popularly known as Mitsu, 
Three or four other steamers and a few junks and 
sampans represented the shipping of the port. The 
effects of the terrific storm were visible all along 
the shore. Before we were allowed to land, 
a searching inquiry was made to see that we had 
not brought over with us from Hiroshima a case of 
cholera, My passport was submitted to an unusually 
protracted scrutiny, and some debate went on among 
the white-uniformed, immaculately gloved officers, 
I was wondering what it all meant and what it was 
coming to, and I was already conjuring up visions 
of lodgings in a house of detention, or, at least, 
being shipped back to Hiroshima, as generally the 
inspection of the passport had been very little more 
than a formal matter. I was beginning to think 
that perhaps, after all, the passport did not apply 
to Shikoku, or that the authorities in the island had 
not heard of the new regulations governing pass- 
ports which had just been issued from Toky6, when 
all suspense was put an end to by one of the officers, 
without a word of comment and with the most 
engaging politeness, handing back to me the precious 
document. Everything proved to be all right, and 
my peace of mind was restored. 

The landlord of the yadoya to which I had decided 
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to proceed on landing—the Ishizaki—was among 
the passengers, and had introduced himself to me 
early in the voyage. Escorted by him, I arrived 
in a few moments at his house, where I was provided 
with a breakfast which combined excellence with 
cheapness, and which was a real restorative to me in 
my somewhat famished condition. 

Mitsu-ga-hama is the port of Matsuyama—four 
miles distant—with which it is connected by a 
miniature railway. The port having few attractions, 
I took an early train for Matsuyama, a boy from 
the Ishizaki seeing me off. The fare, second class, 
was 5 sen, or 13d., according to the then rate of ex- 
change. It was an interesting ride over a mountain- 
eirt plain. There was frequent service, and the 
carriages were perfectly comfortable. The locomotive 
was scarcely as large as the “ Rocket,” with an 
American funnel. 

Matsuyama is a large and bustling town, and the 
capital of the province of Iyo. It is dominated by 
a lofty hill, like an acropolis, crowned by a fine 
castle, formerly the stronghold of a rich and powerful 
Daimy6. To no other city is the Japanese word 
for town—joka—more applicable than it is to 
Matsuyama, for the literal meaning of joka is 
“beneath the castle.” The castle dates, though not 
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in its present shape, from the year 1603. It isa 
typical example of Japanese military architecture, 
having a keep and outer bastions. During the 
peaceful period of the Tokugawa Shéeuns the feudal 
lord did not occupy his castle, but lived in a private 
house down in the town, surrounded by his retainers. 
When, in consequence of that cataclysm in Japanese 
politics—the downfall of the feudal system—the 
castles were taken over by the military department 
of the State, that of Matsuyama was one of the few 
set apart as specimens to be preserved, and treated 
as monuments of historic interest. 

The view from the castle hill is very fine. It 
takes in a great part of the islet-studded Inland Sea, 
with countless quaint junks and fishing-boats and 
sampans dotting its surface, and in the dim distance 
the coast of Hondo, while the bird’s-eye view of the 
large city at one’s feet offers an interesting “ study 
in roofs.” 

I was the only European in Matsuyama at that 
particular season. I called upon two American 
missionaries to find them gone to Arima. I had to 
get along as best I could with my stock of Japanese, 
as there seemed to be no one in the whole of that 
large town that could be any help to me. At least, 
my kuruma-ya, a native of the place, knew of none, 
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I thought that we should probably find at or near 
the houses of the missionaries the usual native 
who “knows English,” but such was not in evidence. 

After looking up the missionaries immediately on 
my arrival and finding them not at home, I was 
taken by my coolie to the Wayo-tfet restaurant—a 
beautifully fitted-up house of a Kind rare out of 
Tékyé6. I was greeted by the entire personnel of 
the house with the usual prostrations and a chorus 
of Ohayos, and O ide nasat (“Condescend to make 
your honourable entrance”) from the cheery little 
hostess, and, after dofling my footgear, was con- 
ducted by a pretty, tripping mousmé up a shining 
stairway of polished cedar and pine into a long 
airy apartment, exquisitely panelled and matted. 
In Japan, I may observe here, there are three 
sorts of houses which accommodate travellers, 
namely, the yedeya (inn), rydri-ya (vestaurant), and 
chaya (tea-house). The first alone provides sleepmg 
accommodation. The ryér-ye prepares meals with 
less delay than the yadoya, while the chaya is a 
house which only provides light refreshment, such 
as tea and sweets. Often, however, inns are included 
under the general denomination of tea-houses, 

While tiffin was being prepared for me at one end 
of the room, I was invited to join a convivial party 
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at the other end, consisting of four young army 
officers and three geisha girls. The invitation was 
urged with such insistence that I had no choice but 
to submit. One officer came forward after another 
and would take no refusal, though the first sight 
of the company disposed me to put as much of the 
floor between us as possible. I was rather glad 
than otherwise afterwards that I had yielded to the 
pressure and joined the circle, as, notwithstanding 
a number of bottles of wine and sake lying about, 
they did not seem to be much under the influence 
of drink, while I had an opportunity which cost me 
nothing of being present for the first time at a 
genuine geisha party. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SHIKOKU. 


Geisha girls—Grotesque scene—* Westward to the Far East ’— 
A. diversion—Profession of the geisha—Manners rather 
than morals—A French testimony—Western luxuries— 
Quick-witted and stupid—Lavish attention—Hxcessive 
heat—Novel fine—Rare luxury—Dogo—A foreigner of 
importance—The charms of the Inland Sea—Canon Tris- 
tram’s opinion—Ondo and Kure—All but land-locked— 
Back in Hiroshima—The happiest folk in the world— 
Missing a train—The philosophical natives—Special privi- 
lege—A moral—The “ korera-byo”—A railway accident— 
Fearful scene—The Osaka Asahi—Criticism of the native 
Press—A vicious ka—Return to Kobe-—Shinomiya— 
Charms against cholera. 


ENGLISH travellers generally find themselves at a 
geisha party almost as soon as they set foot on 
Japanese soil. It is even planned on board the 
boat two or three days before they sight the country, 
if they travel west. Passengers are asked to sub- 
scribe to a fund for getting up, as soon as they arrive 
at Toky6, a native dinner at a high-class restaurant, 
to the accompaniment of the music and posturing 
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(for it 1s not dancing) of geisha girls. I had not been 
initiated into that phrase of Japanese life before I 
found myself suddenly one of such a party at the 
Wayo-tei, Matsuyama. The girls were very gaudily 
dressed and had most elaborate coiffures, with 
unusually big, fantastic kanzdshis, or ornamental 
pins. Their posturing was graceful, but the 
monotonous twang of the samisen (guitar) was any- 
thing but melody to the soul of a European. The 
musical part of the entertainment was of a sort that 
no Englishman could properly appreciate. Even 
the girls (whose faces were pretty enough when in 
repose) vied with the men in the hideousness of their 
expression when they attempted to sing. One of the 
promising youths, apparently, could not scream loud 
enough, or make “faces” grotesque enough, to 
please himself, for he seemed to strain himself so 
much that I had some fears that he would do himself 
harm. During an interval—though the samisens 
were never silent—I produced Miss Scidmore’s little 
book ‘Westward to the Far East, the picture of the 
geisha girl in which sent the company into screams 
of laughter. One of the officers pointed to one of 
the girls as bearing a striking resemblance to the 
sketch, as indeed she did. The other pictures in 
that charmingly illustrated little hand-book also 
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interested the merry party mightily, and I had to 
tell them what those sketches were which they were 
unable to recognise. How long the party lasted I 
don’t know, as I left them when my tiffin was 
announced as ready, and there seemed no signs of its 
breading up when an hour later, amid a gentle 
shower of sayondras, I made my “honourable exit.” 

The profession of the geisha (literally, artiste) is 
not considered altogether respectable, though I 
observed nothing “forward” about the three at the 
Wayo-ter. They did not even share in the boisterous 
hilarity of their young employers, but sang and 
played and posed as a serious business. But geishas 
have the reputation of being frail, as well as fair. 
Many of them are girls with a past, as well as an 
ambiguous present. In their system of education | 
manners are said to stand higher than morals, 
Certainly a great importance is attached to a study 
of the former. At the geisha-ya, they are trained 
from early youth, not only in the arts of music and 
dancing, but in all the etiquette of serving and 
entertaining guests. As to their mental equipment, 
I have read in a French paper that “les geishas 
Japonaises, sorte de bayaderes, sont en méme temps 
les femmes les plus spirituelles et les plus intelli- 
gentes, Si elles savent se servir de leurs regards 
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doux et languissants, elles savent encore davantage 
lancer des reparties vives et spirituelles et discuter 
n’importe quelle question philosophique.” That is 
probably an exaggerated estimate of them as a class, 
though there may be some of them of considerable 
mental gifts. The same writer adds, as one of the 
“)izarreries”’ of Japan, that “chez nous, ce sont les 
honnétes femmes qui brillent ordinairement par leur . 
intelligence; au Japon, intelligence parait étre 
Vapanage des femmes menant une vie plus ou moins 
legere.” 

As I was with much discomfort squatting down in 
front of the raised lacquered tray which served as a 
table, and with no little difficulty taking my meal, 
it dawned upon the little landlady that a chair and a 
table would be just the things for me, and, motioning 
to me to follow her, she conducted me to a room 
below which hadnot only those two Western luxuries, 
but sundry others besides. In fact, I found myself, 
to my agreeable surprise, in a room which, but for 
the paper shoji, would be entirely European. Why 
she had not thought of it before is one of those things 
which puzzled me in my dealings with the natives. 
Though they are undoubtedly a quick-witted race, 
they sometimes show remarkable stupidity. In this 
particular case, my hostess may have taken me for 
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one of those European residents of the country who 
have become so habituated to native ways that they 
will as soon take a meal on the floor, more Japonieo, 
as in the style of their native land. Perhaps it was 
not till she observed my painful awkwardness that 
it occurred to her that I was a stranger to the ways 
of her country. She had possibly had Europeans at 
her house with whom it was a matter of indifference 
as to whether they sat, like a Christian, or squatted, 
like a Buddhist or a Mohammedan. Once in the 
semi-European room, I was again at my ease, and 
had the rare advantage of being fanned while eating 
by two waiting-maids, assisted at intervals by the 
hostess, who, seeing that I was covered with 
perspiration (for we were in the hottest part of 
Japan), thoughtfully undid my collar, and sent some 
cooling currents down my chest. (A propos of the 
hot weather, I heard that during that summer a large 
firm in Toky6 fined each one of its employés who 
complained of the heat a sen, because their brothers 
in Korea had greater heat to endure and bore it 
patiently. The money went to a fund for the benefit 
of those who were invalided home from the war.) 
The meal, including the fanning and the share in 
the geisha entertainment, cost me sevenpence. | 
The Wayo-tei was a restaurant only. I slept at 
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an inn some distance away, to which I carried an 
annai-jo from the Wayo-te. It was not, however, 
specially adapted for foreigners. One unusual 
luxury it boasted, and that was a splendid mosquito 
curtain of muslin, such as I had had at Okayama, 
against which the vicious little ka made vain 
assaults. These nets are made either large enough 
to cover the widest futon and leave a good margin, 
or just small enough to cover a sleeping baby. In 
the hot season it is a common thing to see a naked 
child sleeping on the floor under one of these muslin 
nets, which look for all the world like meat-safes. 

Within a short distance of Matsuyama is a favourite 
watering-place of the Japanese, namely, Dogo. Next 
to Kompira, famous for its ancient shrine, it is the 
most popular resort in Shikoku, and probably the 
most ancient spa in Japan. Its history extends 
back to the earliest times, when two gods, by bathing 
in its waters, gave it vogue. Subsequently five 
Mikados patronised it, and Ddgo became the resort 
of the great and the noble. It has most elaborate 
baths, but the supply of water is comparatively small, 
the flow having been to some extent interfered with 
by earthquakes. <A speciality of Dégo is a beautiful 
white faience made at a village a few miles off. 

A few other short excursions were made in north- 
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western Shikoku, till it was found necessary to 


return to the Main Island in order to arrive at 


Yokohama in time to take the home-bound steamer 
by which my passage had been booked. 

The comforts of the native steamer were not such 
as to tempt me to travel in her all the way to Kobe, 
as might have been done. So when I returned 
again to the little port of Mitsu-ga-hama, I felt that 
a passage back to Hiroshima would be a sufficient 
experience of life on board a Japanese coaster. 

I was taking my time over my breakfast at the 
_ Ishizaki when I was told that the steamer was 
about to start. Hurrying off, accompanied by the 
landlord and two or three others, I found on arriving 
at the wharf that the little craft was waiting for me, 
a messenger having, unknown to me, gone in advance 
to say that an important foreign personage was coming 


across. A sampan was in waiting at the shore to 
co} 


take me on to the steamer, which had already slipped 


her cables. Arrived on deck, still accompanied (or _ 
rather, I ought to say, attended) by the people from : 


the inn, I was received with the ceremony befitting 


my supposed importance, and after wishing my 
Shikoku friends sayondra with evident regret on 
their side as well as my own, I set myself down to 


another passage across the far-famed channel. The a 
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fare was thirty-five sen, second class. It was not of 
much consequence which class I booked going back, 
as the passage was to be entirely by day, and, as it 
was beautifully jfine, there would be no occasion to 
go below deck. As it happened, that particular boat 
did not carry first-class passengers. We threaded 
our way between islands, the channel narrowing in 
some parts to about a hundred yards, and we were 
constantly hailing villagers and half-naked brown- 
skinned watermen along the shore. One quaint little 
village, situated on the coast, seemed to have all its 
inhabitants at their doors greeting us as we passed. 
The charms of the Inland Sea baffle description. At 
ever turn of the bow I was fascinated by some new 
picture. It appears that there are some people who 
have been disappointed in the Inland Sea, just as 
there are some who thought Niagara a “fraud.” I 
don’t know what such peculiar people went out to 
see, but, for my part, I agree entirely with Canon 
Tristram, who believes it to be “for beauty and 
loveliness, absolutely without a rival in the world. I 
do not say this hastily (continues the same writer), 
for I had the good fortune to make the voyage three 
times—twice from south to north, and once the 
return voyage—and these were:so timed that on one 
or other occasion I have traversed every mile of that 
P 2 
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fairy sea in full sunlight. Let the traveller recall 
the finest bits of coast scenery he can recollect—the 
Bay of Naples in spring, Wemyss Bay on a summer's 
morning, a trip round the Isle of Wight, threading 
the islands of Denmark’s Sounds, the luxuriance of 
the Sumatran coast, the windings of the coral islets 
of Bermuda—recall whichever of them you please, 
wait but an hour or two, and you will match it in 
the Inland Sea.” I saw very little of it compared 
with Canon Tristram, but I crossed it twice at one of 
its most lovely parts, and, having seen some of the 
finest coast sceneries of the world, I do not hesitate 
to say that, as far as my knowledge goes, the Inland 
Sea stands alone. 

We stopped at two villages—Ondo and Kure— 
to pick up passengers, and to land and take on 
mail-bags. The shore near the former was lined 
with sampans. Off the latter was a fine Japanese 
ironclad and two large merchant steamers. I after- 
wards found that it was an important naval station. 
Near it is the island of Etajima, on which is situated 
the Imperial Naval College, containing a large number 
of cadets. More than once I found myself surrounded 
by land, with apparently no possible way of getting 
out. When I was satisfied in my own mind that we 


were completely land-locked, and there was not the 


ee a 
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shadow of a doubt about it, an extraordinarily narrow 
passage would begin to appear, through which the 
little steamer had to proceed with the utmost wari- 
ness to avoid disaster. We arrived at Ujina much 
earlier than I expected. The passage, notwithstand- 
ing the poor accommodation, had been so replete 
with interest that the time had passed away all too 
quickly. Hiroshima presented the same gay appear- 
ance as when I passed through on my journey out. 
The road leading from the port was thronged with 
the cheery, chattering and friendly little folk I had 
known all my life on fans and screens and lacquered 
tea-trays. Mingled with the military, they seemed 
the most good-tempered little people in the world. 
Tt was with difficulty that my rickisha-man succeeded 
in trundling his machine through without falling 
foul of one of the merry throng. 

The following morning I was at the station by ten, 
intending to take the only train that ran through to 
Kobe in a day, which was timed to leave at 10.30. 
In England, if you are at a station half an hour 
before time, you feel pretty sure of your train. Not 
so, however, in the Far East. I found the approach 
to the booking-office thronged with people. I duly 
placed myself at the tail end of a line of natives 
waiting to be booked, some thirty yards long. At 
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10.15 the booking began, and when I was within a 
few feet of the booking place, I had the mortification 
of hearing it closed, and, a moment later, of seeing 
the train start. Though by this time I had a score 
of others to the rear of me, I was probably the only 
one of those left behind that was particularly put 
out by the occurrence. The rest seemed to take it 
with the greatest unconcern, and dispersed without 
a murmur, some to the waiting-room to gossip and 
read their Nicht Nicht Shimbun (“Daily News”), 
and others to a tea-house over the way, to while 


away as best they could the three hours’ interval _ 


before the next train, trusting to better luck next 
time. Time was no object with them. As for 
myself, I cannot say that I was quite as philosophi- 
cal under it all, and I was, I fear, more forcible than 
polite in my speech to the clerk when I managed to 
get at him. But my wrath was partially appeased 
when I understood from him that if he had known that 
there was an English gentleman in the line, and that 
he was bound through for Kobe, he would have booked 
him at once. Then I remembered that my richkisha- 
man, when he brought me up to the station, seemed 


inclined to take me into the booking-office, regardless 


of the long array of people stretching out beyond the 
precincts of the station, when I paid him off  ; 


J 
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took my place, as the last arrival, at the tail end to 
await my turn. J could not see that I had any 
right to be booked before others who were there 
before me, and I did not wish to take advantage of 
the kind and courteous nature of the people among 
whom I found myself; but it turned out that I had 
some sort of a right, and that it was recognised by 
the officials. I mention the incident for the warn- 
ing of any of my readers who may find themselves 
similarly situated in Japan. The moral of it is, that 
if you are at a railway station in a crowd, even half 
an hour before your train, and are backward in going 
forward to be booked, you will be left behind, as I 
was left before. 

The next train left at 1.30, and I was glad to get 
away by it and out of the atmosphere of Hiroshima, 
where the word “korera-byo” (cholera) constantly 
fell upon my ears, though the train only took me as 
far as Okayama, which was reached at 8.30. As we 

approached Onomichi we came upon a scene almost 
without a parallel in England—netted with railways 
as it is—in the annals of its railway accidents. It 
was the wreck of a train which had been hurled over 
an embankment into the sea a short time before. 
The train was a special one despatched from Hiro- 
shima with nearly four hundred sick and wounded 
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soldiers. Near a village called Kihara, a few miles 
from Onomichi, the ballast of an embankment which 
ran along the shore had been washed away by the 
typhoon. Of twenty-three cars and two locomotives 
(one in front and the other in the rear) forming the 
train, the front engine and twelve cars rushed over 
the embankment and into the surf. It was one 
o'clock in the morning and very dark. Five carriages 
were smashed to pieces. The locomotive disap- 
peared in the sand, the driver and stoker going with 
it. The killed and injured exceeded a hundred. As 
our train approached the spot, I noticed an unusual 
excitement among the passengers. I thought at first 
that it was caused by our approaching a tunnel, but 
there was no general closing of windows, which the 
Japanese are so particular about doing. At last they 
all made a rush for the side of the carriage nearest 
the sea. Just as it was dawning upon me that a 
railway accident had occurred, we came in full sight 
of the wreckage. It was a fearful scene, but we saw 
it but a few moments, as our train passed slowly 
along and did not stop, the line having been tempo- 
rarily repaired. I looked in vain for a locomotive, or 
the remains of one, and did not know till I arrived 
at Kobe the following morning that it had gone 
clean out of sight in the sand. The injured were 
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being cared for at Itozaki, where a surgeon-general 
and other doctors, together with a staff of nurses, 
from Hiroshima were in attendance. I read with 
much interest what a Japanese paper (Osaka Asuht) 
had to say two days later in a leader on the catas- 
trophe. It pointed out that people who had dis- 
charged the duties of soldiers, and had fought 
bravely for their country, and had returned home in 
consequence of wounds or sickness, were entitled to 
the greatest honour. Such people were their country’s 
treasure, rare treasure. It went on to say that many 
treasures were lost in the sea, many a soldier of 
honour was buried in the waters. It was a great 
misfortune to the State, and a great loss to the 
nation. One could scarcely bear to imagine the 
condition of their parents, brothers, wives, children, 
and friends, who had eagerly awaited their return 
from the scene of war, upon the news of the disaster 
reaching them. Surviving the dangers from weapons 
of war to which they were ready to sacrifice their 
lives, they had been lost by that accident. It was a 
matter of extreme sadness. Typhoons and storms 
are certain to come once or more in a year, and 
husbandmen prepare themselves for such calamities. 
Examples were not wanting of railways having 
sustained damage from typhoons. The locality 
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where the accident took place that time was near the 
sea. In constructing a railway in such a district 
every precaution should have been taken. The line 
should have been specially strong and solid, so as to 
preclude as far as possible any such calamity. The 
journal was forced to conclude that the construction 
of the line was defective. If it was impossible to 
resist the wind and the waves, why was the coast 
line preferred to other routes? The approach of 
storms is indicated, and officers of the company 
ought to have been sent to make provision for 
possible danger. The writer of the article could not 
believe that the accident was due to natural causes, 
pure and simple, and contended that the Sany6d 
Railway Company should be held responsible for it. 
However, it had often been the habit of private rail- 
way concerns to forget that their enterprise was of a 
public nature, and they had subordinated questions 
of improvement to the immediate demand for profits 
and larger rates of dividend. 

Other Japanese papers were equally unsparing in 
their criticism of the railway company, but it was by 
no means certain that the company was in any way 
responsible for the disaster. The Government Rail- 
way Inspector (Mr. Haraguchi), who was almost 
immediately upon the spot, was said to absolve the 
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Sanyo line of all blame, but the inquiry was 
proceeding when I left the country. This was the 
first railway accident of any importance that had 
taken place in Japan. Certainly, the country cannot 
boast a large mileage just yet, but the manner in 
which the Japanese have worked the half a dozen 
railway systems which they have got has earned the 
admiration of Europeans generally. 

It was three o’clock the following morning before 
I had a train to take me on from Okayama to my 
destination. The long interval was spent in the 
waiting-room, in which were several other East-bound 
passengers. I tried to sleep, but in vain—the 
mosquitoes of Okayama are specially vicious and 
bloodthirsty. The stationmaster offered me a cover- 
ing that would have been proof even against the 
proboscis of the ka, but as I could only use it at the 
risk of being smothered, I had no alternative but to 
remain exposed to the stings of my tormentors. It 
was a great relief when, as the day broke, I found 
myself ensconced in the corner of a comfortable 
railway carriage. In six hours I arrived, more 
asleep than awake, at Kobe, where the one absorbing 
topic of talk was the terrible accident. Friends who 
knew that I was somewhere on the road were 
relieved to find that I was not in it, as the fact that 
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it was an exclusively military train was not then 
known. Again, I was the recipient of unbounded 
hospitality at the “Firs,” Shinomiya. The pleasure 
of finding myself once more surrounded by Western 
comforts would have been complete but for the con- 
sciousness that in a native house a few yards off was 
a case of cholera. 

Up to that date, however, the pestilence had not 
claimed a single European victim, and even among 
the natives its ravages had been almost confined to the 
poor and ill-fed. Among the more intelligent there 
was a general belief in the scientific treatment of the 
malady, but the mass of the people still put their 
faith in the charmed paper which they bought from 
the priests at the temples, or in the picture of Buddha 
which they swallowed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE RETURN. 


Preparing to return—Nagoya—An unpleasant prospect—The 
Castle—An interesting vicissitude—Potteries—Strange spec- 
tacle— Cloisonné— Process described — Fuji-San — Leave- 
takings—A pleasing discovery—“ Saydnara” to Nippon— 
The Hmpress of Japan—Prince Pak of Korea—Story of a 
royal refugee—Letter from the Prince—A Norman count— 
A Japanese surgeon—“ How we took Port Arthur ”— 
Beguiling the tedium of the voyage—Enveloped in smoke 
—False report—Hurrying home—Arrival. 

My time in Japan was now drawing to a close. It 

had been my intention to take the Hmpress of Japan 

—in which I was to cross the Pacific—at Kobe, but 

I found that the time which would be allowed for 

landing at Yokohama would not be sufficient for 

certain business yet to be done there and at the 
capital, and so the long and tedious journey along 
the whole length of the Tékaidé had again to be 
undertaken. I was able, however, to make a “ stop- 
over” of one night at Nagoya, which I had passed 


through on my journey west. It was a seemingly 
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interminable kurwma ride from the station to the 
house of the Rev. J. M. Baldwin, to whom I was the 
bearer of a letter of introduction, but who turned 
out to be from home on a holiday at Gotemba, at 
the foot of Fuji. I was faced by the unpleasant 
prospect of having to fall back upon a notorious, 
rat-infested, so-called European inn, which I had 
been advised to avoid, but as the coolie was turning 
away with me, it occurred to Mr. Baldwin’s native 
caretaker to conduct us some distance away to a 
countryman of Mr. Baldwin—the Rev. H. J. Hamilton 
—both of whom were members of the Canadian 
‘Wyckliffe Mission. Mr. Hamilton received me most 
cordially. His house—half native, half American— 
was comfort itself. 

Nagoya is one of the most flourishing cities of the 
Empire, being the largest on the Tékaidé. The 
Castle (Shiro), which dates from the year 1610, and 
was erected by twenty powerful daimyés as a 
residence for Ieyasu’s son, is one of the wonders of 
the country. Though it has suffered much in the 
past at the hands of vandals, it is now carefully 
preserved by the Imperial authorities as a monu- 
ment of historic interest. I had to be content with 
an exterior view only, as I was not provided with a 
permit, which can only be obtained at the prefecture, 
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or Government office. Conspicuous by its glitter on 
the keep are two golden dolphins, dating from the 
erection of the castle, one of which has had an 
interesting vicissitude. It was sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, and on its way back was 
wrecked in the Messageries Maritimes steamer Nil. 
Jt was recovered with much difficulty, and restored 
to its former position amid the rejoicings of the 
people. 

Before quitting the city the following morning, I 
was taken to see some potteries, Nagoya being noted 
for its manufacture of porcelain. The obliging 
manager was at infinite pains to make every process 
as plain as it could be made to an untutored mind. 
The workroom was a strange sight—the men who 
moulded the clay were in almost complete undress, a 
narrow strip of loin-cloth being the only covering. 
A visit was also made to a cloisonné factory, which 
turns out work which is the admiration of the 
Western world. Here again a foreman explained to 
us the very complicated process of manufacture, but 
I fear that his explanation, lucid enough to my 
companion, who knew Japanese, was thrown away 
as far as I was concerned. Those of my readers 
who may wish to have some idea how that beautiful 
work is produced will be glad to have Mr. Henry 
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Norman’s description, than which nothing could 


be clearer. 


« First the plain copper vase or bowl or tray is taken between 
the knees of the workman, who snips off bits of brass the six- 
teenth of an inch wide from a long roll before him, bends them 
with tweezers and glues them on edge to the copper, thus 
making the outlines and detail lines of the finished sketch lying 
before him. An apprentice is putting the simple pattern in this 
way upon the flat bottom of a tray, while the most skilful 
workmen is poring over the delicate lines of the eyes and 
feathers of a cock on a plaque. This outline is next passed to a 
table between two workmen, who fill up the interstices with 
enamel, still following the coloured original before them from 
fifty little cups of coloured pigments. Then the work is fired, 
again painted with enamels, again fired, and so on, till little is 
seen but a daub-like distant copy. This is then polished down 
with the greatest care until the shining edge of the brass strips 
is reached, and at precisely the same point the colours are a 
perfect copy of the painting. CJoisonné making is labour of 
the most minute kind added to exquisite skill in the handling 
and combining of pigments. The result in its highest form is a 
painting more delicate than water-colours, and more lasting 
than brass. Formerly only geometrical and decorative designs 
were thus made; now birds and fish and snow scenes have been 
reached.” * 


Leaving Nagoya at 11.30 in the morning, I 


‘ 


reached Yokohama a little before midnight. Fuji- 


San was invisible. Thick clouds covered its majestic 
cone from base to summit. Travellers, when quitting 


* ©The Real Japan,’ by Henry Norman. 
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the shores of Japan, gaze in the direction of Fuji for 
a final view of the “ Peerless Mountain,’ with the 
same instinct and the same affection as they look 
towards the shore for a last fond glimpse of a 
beloved friend, but a vision of it is not always 
possible. The two days after my return to Yokohama 
were occupied mainly in leave-takings there and at 
the capital. I had not been many days on those 
hospitable shores before I had made troops of new 
friends, who took no little interest in my expeditions 
to distant parts of the Empire, and who expected 
me to report myself immediately on my return. On 
the eve of my coming away I discovered in cos- 
mopolitan Yokohama the son of a dear old tutor of 
mine—Rey. Chancellor Lias of Llandaff—at whose 
rooms one of the most pleasant of my evenings in 
Japan was spent. On the morrow, after a final 
round of the curio shops in the Benten-dori and the 
Honcho-déri, I embarked on the Lmpress of Japan 
for Vancouver. Among the passengers who had 
preceded me on board was a young Korean prince, 
Yong Ho Pak by name, a refugee from his distracted 
country. His Christian friends in Yokohama had 
told me of him, and asked me to take a kindly 
interest in him, and to render him every assistance 
in my power. That, I need hardly say, I had great 
Q 
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pleasure in doing. The dapper little man in 
European garb, with pronounced Korean features, 
who was addressed on board as “Your Highness,” 
proved to be a well-known personality to those 
among the passengers who knew the Far Kast, 
having, though still young, played a great réle in 
the government of his country. Unfortunately, 
his knowledge of English was very limited. A 
Victoria paper (Daily Colonist), in announcing our 
arrival at that port, gave the following account 
of him :— 


“Prince Pak-Yong-Ho, Japan’s firmest friend at the Korean 
Court, who was forced to fly from Seoul a short time ago, 
owing to the unexpected turn of the wheel in that much-dis- 
turbed city, reached Victoria by the Hmpress of Japan, and 
proceeds through to New York by to-day’s express. What his 
plans are he cannot himself explain in detail—the business of 
the moment is to find a haven beyond the reach of the indignant 
Queen,* and such a shelter he believes America will afford. 
Troubles have come upon him in clouds during the past event- 
ful year, and perfect rest, undisturbed by dreams of the 
assassin’s dagger, has now an incomparable charm for the fallen 
minister. To but one of the many charges of his enemies does 
he enter a vigorous denial—he was not planning, nor had he 
ever contemplated, the centralization of the government of the 
Hermit Kingdom in himself, and so was not guilty of treason to 
his country and his Queen. 

“Tt was during a ten years’ enforced residence in Japan that 


* Since assassinated, 


a 
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Prince Pak of Korea became a lover of the Japanese, their 


progressive government and their modern institutions; and it 
was this fondness for all things Japanese that got him into 
troukle on his coming out of exile to assume the duties of Home 
Minister at his native capital. Everything ran smoothly for a 
time, and reforms having their origin in Japan were introduced 
in quick succession. Then it was whispered into the ear of the 
Queen that Pak was not disinterested—that, with Japan’s aid, 
he might even raise his eyes to the throne—and the prince’s 
fate was sealed. 

“Then the report was freely circulated that Pak-Yong-Ho 
had been laying a trap for Russia in the interest of Japan, the 
Queen having only admiration for the land of the Czars and 
hatred and contempt for the New Japan. So Pak stock declined 
several points, and the Queen again securing the reins of 
government immediately decided upon a policy essentially pro- 
Russian and anti-Japanese, in which the Home Minister could 
have no part. or diplomacy’s sake he made pretence of 
roundly abusing the Japanese, and made certain overtures of 
friendship to M. Waeber, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires. The 
latter was well prepared, however, and avoided what he and all 
others in Seoul took to be a Japanese trap. 

“Concerning the subsequent crisis at Seoul, in which, though 
absent in. person, Prince Pak played so prominent a part, the 
Kobe Chronicle of the 12th July has the following :— 

“<«Tn pointing out in our issue of the 8th inst. the serious 
position of affairs in Korea, and the possibility that a spark in 
that quarter might again set the Far Hast in a blaze, we little 
thought that events were then actually occurring at Seoul 
proving the accuracy of our reading of the signs. The Queen 
has thrown off the mask; the Ming party is for the time 
triumphant; and all officials in favour of Japan are in danger 
of arrest. On Saturday night a meeting of ministers was 
hurriedly convoked at the royal palace, all the ministers but 
Prince Pak and Jo Kohan being present. There it was deter- 
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mined that Prince Pak should be relieved of office, and his 
arrest was also ordered on a charge of treason. Prince Pak, 
however, appears to have got wind of the combination against 
him, and immediately fled from the capital to Chemulpo, which 
he reached on Sunday evening, taking refuge in a Japanese 
house there. It was expected that he would leave Chemulpo for 
Japan the same night. It is charged against Prince Pak by the 
Ming party that evidence has come to light showing that he 
was meditating a cowp d'état with the object of seizing the reins 
of power, but as he was a minister, and already possessed almost 
supreme influence, the accusation is not likely to prove founded 
on truth.’,” 


Such was the interesting charge entrusted to me 
at Yokohama. He soon made himself at home on 
board, entered freely into the games, and though he 
associated chiefly with the Japanese merchants, 
whose language he seemed to know perfectly, he 
made a few friends among my own countrymen, 
notwithstanding his very broken English. He is 
young (about thirty-eight), and may yet be the chief 
force in Korean politics. Shortly after my return 
home I received from him a letter, dated from the 
Korean Legation at Washington, in the course of 
which he said :— 


“T hope I may be in the near future able to visit Great 
Britain and the continental countries. If I should go, I will 
certainly inform you of my departure from New York before- 
hand. Recently another revolt has occurred in Korea, and it 
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looks as though the Government has been changed since the last 
week or so. The reports are yet meagre, and I cannot form any 
definite opinion as to the future outlook for Korea. May God 
bless them and give them peace. I hope you will remember 
Korea and her poor suffering people in your prayers, and tell 
your Christian friends to take an interest in her. My hope and 
prayers are that some day Korea may worship the name of 
Jesus as her Lord and Saviour. 

“T am trying hard to learn English, yet I am sorry to say 
that I have not made much progress so far. I am living in 
Washington at present.” 2 


Another “personage” among the passengers was 
Count Henry de la Vaulx, of Normandy, who 
was making the “grand tour,” and whose forte was 
French colonisation. He had been going the round 
of the French colonies and protectorates of Cambodia, 
Cochin-China, and Tonkin. He was always ready 
to be drawn out on his favourite topic, and I had 
more than one discussion with him on the subject of 
the Frenchman versus the Englishman as a coloniser, 
but the Count knew no English and my French was 
not of the best. Like his countrymen generally, he 
felt sore on the subject of Egypt, and every argu- 
ment in favour of the English view only met with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

Another interesting saloon passenger was a 
Japanese army surgeon, who was proceeding to 
qualify in London. He spoke English very well, 
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told us all about the war, and “how we took Port 
Arthur.” ; 

Thus was the tedium of my second trans-Pacific 
voyage beguiled. Everything favoured a pleasant 
passage—a few interesting fellow-passengers (not 
always to be met with on an ocean voyage), a ship of 
unsurpassed comfort, and, above all, most propitious 
weather and an unruffled sea. The only circum- 
stance that detracted from the entire enjoyment of 
the passage, was that, as we approached our desti- 
nation, we found ourselves enveloped by the smoke 
of a burning forest, which is so apt to impede the 
navigation in the Gulf of Georgia, and which hangs 
about in that region for days after the fire has burnt 
itself out. Our arrival was delayed by it about 
twenty-four hours, and the rumour reached Vancouver 
that we had gone on the rocks. No risk, however, 
was run—the Hmpress too cautiously felt her way to 
come to grief, till a breeze suddenly arose and in a 
few moments cleared off the smoke, and Mount 
Baker in all his magnificence stood forth to our view. 
We were welcomed by practically the whole town of 
Vancouver, which takes a special pride in its great 
White Liners. There I took my leave of my precious 
royal charge, who was to proceed to Washington by 
way of San Francisco, and, transferring him to other 
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hands, took the first train for Montreal, and the first 
boat thence home—thoroughly “done up,” of course, 
but full of pleasant memories, never to pass away, 
of the journey, and especially of the far-distant, 
delightful, fascinating, and picturesque land through 
which I had wandered. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. 
Shinté—Buddhism—Christianity. 


As the subject of the religions of Japan was one in 
which I was specially interested during my tour, 
and as it is one that I have been much questioned 
about since my return, I propose to treat briefly of 
each of them in this chapter, concluding with a few 
facts with regard to Christianity in that country. 
There are two heathen religions in Japan, Shintd 
and Buddhism. Shinté is a Chinese word, meaning 
the “Way of the Gods,” the Japanese term being 
Kami no micht. It is the indigenous creed of the 
country, and is a compound of nature-worship and 
ancestor-worship. It has countless deities (the 
Japanese say “eight millions,” that is, an infinite 
number), the chief being Ama-terasu, the goddess of 
the sun, from whom is descended the Mikado. There 
are gods and goddesses of the wind, the ocean, fire, 
thunder and lightning, as well as of mountains, 
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rivers, etc. New names are constantly being added 
to the pantheon, heroes and great men being deified 
without number. 

The Shinto priests do not differ in appearance 
from laymen, but wear a long robe when present- 
ing the daily sacrifices. Some temples have their 
priestesses, young girls whose duties consist in 
performing certain pantomimic dances. Neither 
they nor the priests are under vows. They marry 
_and are given in marriage. There is no congrega- 
tional worship, properly so called, but the services 
consist in the presentation of offerings of rice, fish, 
fruits, and so on, and in the recital of certain 
formulas which are a mixture of prayer and praise, 
but which are quite unintelligible to the people. 
Shinto demands little more of its devotees than a 
visit to the local temple on the occasion of its annual 
festival. It has no ethical or doctrinal code. It 
recognises life beyond the grave, but knows no hell 
or purgatory. It has no teachings concerning a 
future state. “Thou shalt honour the gods,’ “Thou 
shalt obey the Mikado,” are practically the only 
commandments of Shinté. 

To one who inquired of a Shintdist why his creed 
had no moral code, the reply was, “In China they 
truly did invent a moral system, for those wicked 
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men needed it; in Japan we naturally follow the 
way of the gods.” 

Throughout the Middle Ages there was a form of 
Shints known as Rydbu Shinté, being the original | 
creed corrupted by contact with Buddhism. Fora 
thousand years most of the Shinté temples were 
served by Buddhist priests, and their architecture 
affected by Buddhist (or Indian) principles. The 
original pure and simple style gave way to an 
elaborate and ornate one. The pagoda, a Buddhist 
feature, became part of Shinté shrines. At the 
revolution of 1868, which restored the Mikado to his 
ancestral position as the real as well as the nominal . 
ruler of the Empire, Shint6 was purged of its 
Buddhistic accretions, and re-established as the 
national religion. Buddhist priests were ejected 
from the Shinto shrines, and pagodas, belfries, and 
such other features as did not belong to the original 
Shint6 architecture were removed. Many of the 
temples were thus despoiled of much of their beauty. 

The great characteristic of pure Shinté architecture 
is its simplicity. The temples consist of bare, un- 
painted, wooden rooms, covered with a thatch of 
chamecyparis bark. There is no altar, idol, or 
ornament. The great symbol of the temple is the 
peculiar gateway called torii, which is placed at the 
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entrance of the temple avenue. It is also known as 
“bird’s rest,” as the sacred birds were accustomed 
to perch on it. Some of the most important temples 
have several of these gateways. Their origin and 
signification are alike unknown. 

For every one Shinté temple at Tokyé there are 
nine Buddhist. Sir E. Satow, our minister at Tokyé 
and the greatest authority on the subject, writes that 
“Buddhism, during the last ten years, has been 
steadily regaining power and position, while the 
Shinto religion, for the protection of which a govern- 
ment department, ranking with the Council of State, 
was thought necessary at the Revolution, has relapsed 
into its former insignificance. It is still in a certain 
sense a national religion, since its temples are main- 
tained out of the imperial and local revenues, and 
the attendance of the principal officials is required 
by Court etiquette at certain annual festivals cele- 
brated at the palace. But it has no exclusive hold 
over any section of the people, who adhere to it just 
in the same degree, and no more, as has been their 
‘practice during the last thousand years.” 

Buddhism was imported into Japan from India, 
by way of China and Korea, in the sixth century, A.D. 
It soon supplanted Shintd, and became the popular 
religion, being adopted even by the Mikados, lineal 
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descendants of the Shintd goddess of the sun. In 
the ninth century it made rapid progress under the 
teaching of Kébd Daishi, its greatest saint and 
apostle, who had spent some time in China studying 
its tenets. He is credited with the invention of the 
Hiragana syllabary, and has thus been the chief 
means of disseminating the Buddhist scriptures 
throughout Japan. He taught that the native 
Shintd deities were avatars, or incarnations, of 
Buddhist deities, and thus made it possible for those 
Shintdists who became converts to the imported 
religion to preserve to some extent their ancient 
faith. 

Japanese Buddhism is split up into various sects 
and sub-sects, of which the chief are the Tendai and 
the Shingon (which are of Chinese origin), the Jédo, 
Nichiren, and Shin. They hold widely different 
views upon the doctrine of Nirvana, some believing 
in the utter annihilation of the soul, others in its 
separate existence, but as part of the divine. But, 
according to Sir E. Satow, the points in dispute 
between them are highly metaphysical, the principles 
of one sect being considered incomprehensible except 
to such as have attained to Buddhahood. 

The Shin sect has been called the Protestantism of 
Japan, because its priests are permitted to marry, and 
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because its distinctive doctrine is that man is to be 
saved by faith in Amida, and not by works, or vain 
repetition of prayers. It is the most important sect ° 
in Japan, both from the number of its devotees, and 
its hold upon the ruling classes. Its founder, Shinran 
Shonin, has been honoured during the present reign 
by the bestowal of a posthumous title which means 
“the Great Teacher who sees the truth.” The fine 
temples of the Shin sect are among the chief sights 
of the large cities of the Empire. 

But though Japan is studded with temples, the 
Japanese are not a strongly religious people. Their 
attitude towards the supernatural has been described 
as a mixture of “fear and fun.” Great numbers of 
them are indifferentists—so much so that the question 
has recently been discussed: Have the Japanese a 
religion? And the answer given by a missionary of 
the American Church in Japan is that “the Japanese 
come as near to being a nation of atheists as any 
people upon the planet.” According to that authority 
(Rev. Henry Scott Jefferys), they have no god what- 
ever in the Christian sense, or in the sense of the 
ancient European mythologies. Shinto is not really 
a religion, but a system of ceremonial observances 
centring in the Mikado. So far as can be made out, 
Shintdists do not pray for any definite thing at their 
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shrines. They indulge in “vain repetitions,” but a 
distinct petition there is none. Educated Japanese 


pride themselves upon their superiority to supersti- _ 
tion, and recognise no god above the Mikado. But — 


even he is not a god in the Christian sense, though 
he is known as Ten Shi Sama, or the Son of Heaven, 
and his palace is called Miya, or Temple. He, in his 
turn, has no object of worship except his ancestry. 


In that respect he differs from the Emperor of China, _ 


who worships Shang Ti, the Lord of Heaven. 

The same may be said of Buddhism—+the cult of 
the middle and lower class—as of Shinté—it has no 
god in the Christian sense. Buddha is not a God, 


and Buddhism is not a religion, as we understand it. 


“ Japanese exalt politeness and reverence above all things, 
and it seems but natural to a people in the habit of hitting their 
heads twice or thrice upon the straw mats every time a visitor 


of their own rank comes to call upon them, to continue to’ 
reverence their friends, relatives, parents, and rulers after their — 


departure into the great unknown beyond; this looks to us like 
worship, but it is often nothing more than post-mortem polite- 
ness. dapanese near the Treaty Ports, out of consideration for 
their foreign friends, may concede the existence of the foreign 
god, but in the back country the ideas fade away, and they 
worship ‘they Know not what’; but they certainly do not 
worship in our religious sense, for they have no god.” * 

“The fact remains,” writes Miss Bird, “that thirty-four 


* The Japan Evangelist, April 1895. 
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millions of Japanese are sceptics or materialists, or absolutely 
sunk in childish and degrading superstitions, out of which the 
religious significance, such as it was, has been lost.” 


According to the same authority, there are 8,000 
Shinto temples in Japan, attached to which there 
are about 20,000 priests and attendants. A few 
years ago there was granted annually for the sup- 
port of those shrines a sum of £58,000. Formerly 
a Department of Public Worship dealt with such 
matters. They are now under the charge of the Home 
Secretary. 

The priests are said to be, as a body, men of 
considerable culture and ability. Though I came in 
contact with many at the temples, I was never for- 
tunate enough to meet with one who knew English. 
J have heard them highly spoken of as preachers, 
and certainly, if one may judge from translations 
of Japanese sermons given by Mitford, they have 
a quaint and telling way of putting things. In the 
list of Japanese proverbs given by Sir E. J. Reed 
in his elaborate work on Japan, occurs the following, 
“ Clever preacher, short sermon.” The following are 
extracts from a rather long sermon published by a 
priest of the Shingaku sect—which combines all that 
is good in Buddhism, Shinto, and Confucianism, 
and maintains the original goodness of the human 
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heart, but, notwithstanding its length, it is not want- 


ing In cleverness. 


“ Moéshi* says, ‘ Benevolence is the heart of man; righteous- 
ness is the path of man. How lamentable a thing is it to leave 
the path and go astray, to cast away the heart and not know 
where to seek for it!’ 

“The text is taken from the first chapter of Késhi (the com- 
mentator) t on Méshi. 

“Now this quality, which we call benevolence, has been 
the subject of commentaries by many teachers; but as these 
commentaries have been difficult of comprehension, they are too 
hard to enter the ears of women and children. It is of this 
benevolence that, using examples and illustrations, I propose to 
treat. 

“A long time ago there lived at Kyédto a great physician 
called Jmadji—l forget his other name: he was a very famous 
man. Once upon a time, a man from a place called Kurama- 
guchi advertised for sale a medicine which he had compounded 
against the cholera, and got Imadji to write a puff for him. 
Ima6ji, instead of calling the medicine in the puff a specific 
against the cholera, misspelt the word cholera so as to make it 
simpler. When the man who had employed him went and 
taxed him with this, and asked him why he had done s0, he 
answered with a smile— 

“<« As Kuramaguchi is an approach to the capital from the 
country, the passers-by are but poor peasants and woodmen 
from the hills: if I had written “cholera” at length, they 
would have been puzzled by it; so I write it in a simple way, 
that should pass current with every one. Truth itself loses its 
value if people don’t understand it. What does it signify how I 


* The Chinese philosopher Méng Tse, called by Europeans 
Mencius. 
+ Confucius 
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spelt the word cholera, so long as the efficacy of the medicine is 
unimpaired ?’, 

“Now, was that not delightful? In the same way the 
doctrines of the sages are mere gibberish to women and children 
who cannot understand them. Now, my sermons are not 
written for the learned: I address myself to farmers and trades- 
men, who, hard pressed by their daily business, have no time 
for study, with the wish to make known to them the teachings 
of the sages; and, carrying out the ideas of my teacher, I 
will make my meaning pretty plain, by bringing forward 
examples and quaint stories. Thus, by blending together the 
doctrines of the Shintd, Buddhist, and other schools, we shall 
arrive at something near the true principle of things. Now, 
positively, you must not laugh if I introduce a light story now 
and then. lLevity is not my object: I only want to put things 
in a plain and easy manner. 

“Well, then, the quality which we call benevolence is, in 
fact, a perfection; and it is this perfection which Méshi spoke 
of as the heart of man. With this perfect heart, men, by 
serving their parents, attain to filial piety; by serving their 
masters they attain to fidelity; and if they treat their wives, 
their brethren, and their friends in the same spirit, then the 
principles of the five relations of life will harmonise without 
difficulty. As for putting perfection into practice, parents have 
the special duties of parents ; children have the special duties of 
children ; husbands have the special duties of husbands ; wives 
have the special duties of wives. It is when all these special 
duties are performed without a fault that true benevolence is 
reached ; and that again is the true heart of man. 

“For example, take this fan: any one who sees it knows it 
to be a fan; and, knowing it to be a fan, no one would think of 
using it to blow his nose in. The special use of a fan is for 
visits of ceremony; or else it is opened in order to raise a 
cooling breeze: it serves no other purpose. In the same way, 
this reading-desk will not do as a substitute for a shelf; again, 
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it will not do instead of a pillow: so you see that a reading- 
desk also has its special functions, for which you must use it. 
So, if you look at your parents in the light of your parents, and 
treat them with filial piety, that is the special duty of children ; 
that is true benevolence; that is the heart of man. Now 
although you may think that, when I speak in this way, I am 
speaking of others, and not of yourselves, believe me that the 
heart of every one of you is by nature pure benevolence. I am 
just taking down your hearts as a shopman does goods from his 
shelves, and pointing out the good and bad qualities of each; 
but if you will not lay what I say to your own accounts, but 
persist in thinking that it is all anybody’s business but yours, 
all my labour will be lost. 

“Listen! You who answer your parents rudely, and cause 
them to weep; you who bring grief and trouble on your 
masters; you who cause your husbands to fly into passions ; 
you who cause your wives to mourn; you who hate your 
younger brothers, and treat your elder brothers with contempt ; 
you who sow sorrow broadcast over the world ;—what are you 
doing but blowing your noses in fans, and using reading-desks 
as pillows? I don’t mean to say that there are any such 
persons here; still there are plenty of them to be found—say in 
the back. streets in India for instance. Be so good as to mind 
what I have said. 

“Consider carefully, if a man is born with a naturally bad 
disposition, what a dreadful thing it is! Happily, you and I 
were born with perfect hearts, which we would not change for a 
thousand—no, not for ten thousand pieces of gold: is not this 
something to be thankful for? . . 

“When aman marries a wife, he thinks how happy he will 
be, and how pleasant it will be keeping house on his own 
account; but, before the bottom of the family kettle has been 
scorched black, he will be like a man learning to swim in a 


field, with his ideas all turned topsy-turvy, and, contrary to all 


his expectations, he will find the pleasures of housekeeping to 


: 
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be all a delusion. Look at that woman there. Haunted by her 
cares, she takes no heed of her hair, nor of her personal appear- 
ance. With her head all untidy, her apron tied round her as a 
girdle, with a baby twisted into the bosom of her dress, she 
carries some wretched bean sauce which she has been out to 
buy. What sort of creature is this? This all comes of not 
listening to the warnings of parents, and of not waiting for the 
proper time, but rushing suddenly into housekeeping. . . . 
“There are plenty of people who use these words, myself and 
my own, thoughtlessly and at random. How false is this belief 
that they profess! If there were no system of government by 
superiors, but an anarchy, these people, who vaunt themselves 
and their own powers, would not stand for a day. In the old 
days, at the time of the war at Ichi-no-tani, Minamoto no 
Yoshitsuné left Mikusa, in the province of Tamba, and attacked 
Settsu. Overtaken by the night among the mountains, he 
knew not what road to follow; so he sent for his retainer, 
-Benkei, of the temple called Musashi, and told him to light the 
big torches which they had agreed upon. Benkei received his 
orders and transmitted them to the troops, who immediately 
dispersed through all the valleys, and set fire to the houses of 
the inhabitants, so that one and all blazed up, and, thanks to 
the light of this fire, they reached Ichi-no-tani, as the story 
goes. If you think attentively, you will see the allusion. 
Those who boast about my warehouse, my farm, my daughter, 
my wife, hawking about this ‘my’ of theirs like pedlars, let 
there once come trouble and war in the world, and, for all. their 
vain-gloriousness, they will be as helpless as turtles. Let them 
be thankful that peace is established throughout the world. 
The humane Government reaches to every frontier: the officials 
of every department keep watch night and day. When a man 
sleeps under his roof at night, how can he say that it is thanks 
to himself that he stretches his limbs in slumber? You go 
your rounds to see whether the shutters are closed and the front 
door fast, and, having taken every precaution, you lay yourself 
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down to rest in peace, and what a precaution after all! A 
board, four-tenths of an inch thick, planed down front and rear 
until it is only two-tenths of an inch thick. A fine precaution, 
in very truth !—a precaution which may be blown down with a 
breath. Do you suppose such a thing as that would frighten a 
thief from breaking in? This is the state of the case. Here 
are men who, by the benevolence and virtue of their rulers, live 
in a delightful world, and yet, forgetting the mysterious provi- 
dence that watches over them, keep on singing their own praises. 
Selfish egotists ! 

“¢My property amounts to five thousand ounces of silver. I 
may sleep with my eyes turned up, and eat and take my 
pleasure, if I live for five hundred or for seven hundred years. 
I have five warehouses and twenty-five houses. I hold other 
people’s bills for fifteen ounces of silver. So he dances a fling 
for joy, and has no fear lest poverty should come upon him for 
fifty or a hundred years. Minds like frogs, with eyes in the 
middie of their backs! Foolhardy thoughts! A trusty castle 
of defence indeed! How little can it be depended upon! And 
when such men are sleeping quietly, how can they tell that they 
may not be turned into those big torches we were talking about 
just now, or that a great earthquake will not be upheaved ? 
These are the chances of this fitful world.” 


That the pulpit is a power in Japan would scarcely 
be maintained, but the homily from which the above 


extracts have been taken is a fair specimen, I under- 


stand, of a Japanese sermon, and proves that the 


Japanese priest knows how to preach as well as to 
serve at the altar. 


The Japanese have their sacred books, like the 


Chinese and the Hindoos, and many of them are very — 
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learned in them. They are called the Kojili and the 
Nihongt. The former is the compilation of a woman, 
said to have been a peasant, and was published in 712 
B.C. The Nihongi was mainly the work of one Toneri 
Shinn6, and was completed in A.p. 720. These sacred 
books contain, besides religious teaching and moral 
precepts, much of the early history of Japan. The 
Kopikt teaches that, before the world came into being 
there existed a God called “The Lord of the Centre 
of Heaven.” After him two other deities appeared, 
“Lofty Producer” and “Divine Producer,’ who 
were joint creators of the earth and all that lived 
upon it. 

Christianity was first introduced into Japan in the 
year 1549 by St. Francis Xavier. The story of his 
Mission is one of the most profoundly interesting 
passages in Japanese history. He was carrying on a 
propaganda in India when he meta Japanese fugitive 
named Anjiro, a native of Satsuma, who had learnt 
Portuguese and had become a Christian convert. 
Anjiro, in answer to Xavier’s inquiry as to whether 
his countrymen would accept Christianity, declared 
(according to one of the missionary’s letters) that 
“his people would not immediately assent to what 
might be said to them, but they would investigate 
what I might affirm respecting religion by multitudes 
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of questions, and, above all, by observing whether my 
conduct agreed with my words. This done, the King, — 
the nobility, and adult population, would flock to 
Christ, being a nation which always follows reason as 
a guide.” Fired by the prospect, Xavier set out for 
the Land of the Rising Sun, and landed from a 
Chinese junk at Kagoshima, in the island of Kytsha, 
with a few companions, including Anjiro as inter- 
preter. After great privations—for it was the depth of 
winter—he arrived in about two months at the capital 
Miaco (Kyoto). By costly gifts he won the favour 
of the great warrior Nobunaga, who had brought a 
large part of the Empire under his sway, and was a 
bitter foe to Buddhism, After two years and a half 
of energetic proselytizing, Xavier returned to Por- 
tugal, together with a native ambassador, to make 
certain political arrangements in favour of the party 
who had lent him their support. 

Other Jesuit missionaries went out in rapid suc- 
cession, and their efforts were crowned with marvel- 
lous success. Not only the common people, but the 
daimyés, high officers of the State, and of the army 
and navy, became converts. Christian churches 
studded the land, most of them being Buddhist 
temples which had been sprinkled and purified. 
Seminaries for the training of a native Christian 
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priesthood were set up in the large towns. Towards 
the end of the Jesuit period, it is computed that the 
Christian converts numbered about six hundred 
thousand. 

The death of Nobunaga was the turning-point 
in the history of the mission. His great generals, 
Hideyoshi and Ieyasu, were hostile to the new 
religion. In 1587 a great persecution broke out 
against the Christians, which lasted three years, and 
during which over twenty thousand were put to 
death. The Jesuits continued to send fresh mission- 
aries into the country, in defiance of the rulers, who 
declared that, “should the very God of the Christians 
come, they would behead him.” About that time 
was instituted the festival of the “Trampling of the 
Cross.” I have already referred to the custom of 
trampling upon a cross, and other emblems of the 
Passion, by way of abjuring the proscribed religion. 
It is not many years since that festival was abolished. 
The last persecution of the Christians ended in the 
tragic incident of Shimabara, near Nagasaki. There, 
in the castle, the ruins of which still remain, the 
faithful had assembled from every quarter of the 
Empire for the purpose of a last and desperate stand 
against their persecutors. Being overpowered, they 
were all mercilessly massacred, multitudes of both 
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sexes and all ages being hurled alive from the rock 
of Pappenberg into the sea. From that time, “the 
name of Christ became an object of shame and terror 
throughout Japan.” According to that eminent 
authority, Dr. Griffis— 


“For centuries the mention of that name would bate the 
breath, blanch the cheek with fear, as with an earthquake 
shock. It was the synonym of sorcery, sedition, and all that 
was hostile to the peace of society. All over the empire—in 
every city, town, village and hamlet, by the roadside, ferry, or 
mountain pass, at every entrance to the capital—stood the 
public notice-boards on which, with prohibition against the 
ereat crimes that disturb the relations of society and govern- 
ment, was one tablet, written with a deeper brand of guilt, with 
a more hideous memory of blood, with a more awful terror of | 
torture, than when the like superscription was affixed at the top 
of a cross that stood between two thieves on a little hill outside 
Jerusalem. Its daily and familiar sight startled ever and anon 
the peasant to clasp hands and utter a fresh prayer, the bonze to 
add new venom to his maledictions, the magistrate to shake his 
head, and to the mother a ready word to hush the crying of her 
fretful babe. That name was Christ. So thoroughly was 
Christianity, or the ‘Jashi mon’ (corrupt sect), supposed to be 
eradicated before the end of the seventeenth céntury, that its 
existence was historical, remembered only as an awful scar on 
the national memory.” 


Such is the stirring story of the Jesuit Mission, 
which might never have come to such a tragical end, 
and might have resulted in the entire evangelization 
of the Japanese people, if its priests had not 
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indulged in political intrigues, and invoked the aid 
of the secular power. From the massacre of Pappen- 
berg rock, which all but extinguished the flame of 
Christianity in the land for well-nigh two centuries 
and a half, there was to be seen in every village, on 
every bridge, and on every sign-board, the terrible 
edict: “As long as the sun shall warra the earth, 
let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan; 
and let all know that the King of Spain himself, 
or the Christian’s God, or the great God of all, if he 
violate this command, shall pay for it with his 
head.” * 

It was in 1859 that the Gospel was again brought 
to the Japanese. The first missionaries were Ameri- 


* Tn his ‘Japan Missions’ Mr. Hugene Stock has the following 
comment upon the above proclamation :— 

“ Who is ‘the Christian’s God, so curiously distinguished in 
these shocking words from the ‘ great God of all’? One of the 
letters carried to Pope Gregory XIII. by the four Japanese 
nobles was thus addressed: ‘A celui qui doit étre adoré, et qui 
tient la place du Roi du Ciel, le grand et Trés-Saint Pape’; and 
another began thus: ‘J’adore le Trés-Saint Pape, qui tient la 
place de Dieu sur la terre.’ 

“We can honour the zeal and self-denial of the Jesuit 
missionaries. We can believe that among their converts there 
were some who, in much ignorance, did trust their souls to the 
Saviour. But the responsibility for the blasphemous proclama- 
tion, which for two centuries and more shut out Christianity 
from Japan, must lie at the door of Rome.” 
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cans, but they were only able to work in an indirect 
way. They had to use great tact and precaution. 
Though the blasphemous proclamation which was 
once so universal was no longer seen, on the Nihon- 
bashi—the principal bridge of Yedo—there stood a 
notice-board, for some years after Lord Elgin’s treaty — 
had secured toleration for foreigners, strictly pro- 
hibiting “the evil sect called Christian.” Gradually 
the authorities interfered less and less with the new 
religion; its propagation by the missionaries, and 
its profession by the people, came, after a while, 
to be tacitly tolerated, till, at length, under the 
new constitution of 1889, the fullest freedom 
of belief was accorded to subjects of the Japanese 
empire. 

The body of Christians now in the country is 
100,000 strong, or an average of one in 400. It is 


composed broadly of 60,000 Roman Catholics and — ‘ 


Greek Christians, and 40,000 of all the other Chris- 
tian denominations. The country is now covered 
with a network of mission stations, with the Open 
Ports as headquarters. There has been a consolida- 


tion of the missions of the Church of England and of . 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America under 


the title of “Nippon Sei Kékwai” (the Church in a 
Japan). There is also the “Nippon Ichi Kyékwai,” a 
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English, difficulties of, 16 ; on 
Japanese railways, 44; study 
of, in Japan, 75, 76 

English Bay, the, Vancouver, 
12 

» Englishmen, land-hunters, 3, 
16; in Yokohama, 35; at 
Ashinoyu, 74 

Enoshima, 42, 52-55, 74 

Epidemics, 80 

Etajima, Island of, 212 

Exeter, Bishop of, 166 

Exhibition, at Kydto, 139, 
15259153.) at —Lokyo, 283, 
153 


Fans, 128, 141, 142 

Far East, 5, 17, 20; landing 
in, 29, 35, 36, 47, 158, 184, 
218, 226 

Far West, 20, 47, 54, 67 


Fares, jginrickisha, 32, 333 
railway, 39 
Festivals, 107, 168, 169; 


“Trampling of the Cross,” 
247 
Feudal system, 31, 47, 108, 
201 
Fire, imaginary outbreak of, 25 
Fire-box ; see “ Hibachi.” 
Fish in Lake Chtizenji, 127 
Foreign Office at Todkyé, 41, 
116 
Foreigners, difficulties of Eng- 
lish to, 16 


INDEX 


Forest, 11 

Football on the Pacific, 22 

Formosa, 182 

Forty-seven Rénins, story of 
the, 103-109 

Fraser River, 6 

French at Yokohama, 35; 
language on Japanese rail- 
ways, 44; ladies contrasted 
with Japanese, 99 

Fripp, Mr. C. E., 171 

Fudé, 144 

Fuji, 65, 140, 222, 224, 225 

Fujisawa, 55-57; demonstra- 
tion at, 62 

Fuji-ya, Miyanoshita, 73 


Games, on the Pacific, 22, 23; 
at Kobe, 141; at Arima, 
158 

Gardens, Zoological, at Toky6> 
86; Botanic, 112 

Gardner, Rev. C. Graham, 
142 

Geisha, 208, 204-207 

General Grant, his opinion of 
Li Hung Chang, 5; at 
Nikké, 120 

Germans, at Yokohama, 35; 
at Ashinoyu, 74; German 
at the Imperial University, 
Tdkyé, 100 

Gin-kakuji, Silver Tower, at ~ 
Kyéto, 151 

Ginza, at Tokyé, 81 


INDEX 


“ Girl of the Period,” Japanese, 
96 

‘Glasgow of Japan,” 144 

Go-aheadedness, American, 6 

Gods and goddesses: Hachi- 
man, God of War, 49, 50; 
Ama-terasu, Goddess of the 
Sun, 26, 232, 236; Kwan- 
non, Goddess of Mercy, 49, 
87; Seven Gods of Luck, 
144; Emma-O, 144, 169; 
Fudé, 144; Shusha Daio, 
120 

Golf, 23 

Gotemba, 140, 222 

Grafting, 181 

Graphic, special artist of the, 
e/a 

“ Great Divide,” 9 

Greeting, Japanese, 53, 66, 69, 
77, 162, 202 

Griffis, Dr., 248 

Guinness, Mr., 125, 127 

Gulf of Téky6, 27; of Georgia, 
230 

Gunboats, American, 2 


Hacnyi-tsut, 117 

Hachiman, temple of, at 
Kamakura, 49, 50, 52 

Hackman, rapacity of Ameri- 
can, 33 

Hades, Buddhist, 169 

Hakarenkwai, 150 

Hakone Hills, 58-76 
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Hakodate, 40 

Hamilton, Rev. H. J., 222 

Hammam, mysterious inscrip- 
tion at Nikké, 123 

Handbooks, Miss Scidmore’s, 
205, 206; to Nikké, 126 Pa 
see * Murray.” 

Hara-kiri, 104, 106, 107, 115, 
183, 184 

Hartford, 4 

Hashikura Rokuemon, 85 

Hatago, 178 

Hearn Lafcadio, 97 

** Heathen Chinee,” 24 

Hibachi, 66, 67, 175-177 

Hidetada, mausoleum of, 82 

Hideyoshi, 26, 65, 145, 155, 
173, 247 

Himeji, 173 

Tiragana, 51, 93, 236 

Hiroshima, 172, 181, 182-189, 
199, 213, 214 

Hitomaro, 170 

Hokkaidé (Yeso), 192 

Holidays, national, 135 

Holy Land, lecture on the, 
93 

Home Secretary at Tokyo, 


154, 239 
Honcho-déri, Yokohama, 225 
Hondo, 201 
Hongwangis, temples, at 


Kydto, 151 
Hospital at Toéky6, 102 
Hotel Métropole, Toky6, 80 
8 
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Hudson’s Bay fort, 6; Com- 
pany, 19 
Hyégo, 140 


IcnBere, 18 
emitsu, 26, 82, 121 

Teyasu, 26, 82, 121, 122, 222, 
247 

Illuminations at Yokohama, 
134 

Indians, Cree, 7 

Indifferentism, 237 

Inland Sea, 169, 173, 192, 
197, 201; Canon Tristram’s 
opinion of, 211, 212 

Inns, Japanese, 63, 65, 127) 
128-131 

Interpreters, 54, 55, 129 

Tronclad, Japanese, 212 

Italian on Japanese railways, 
44 

Ito, Marquis, 182, 194 

Itozaki, 217 

Tyo, province of Shikoku, 192, 
200 


JAPAN, works on, 26 

“ Japan Missions,” 249 (note) 

Japan Stream, 23, 193 

‘ Japanese Girls and Women,’ 
Miss Scidmore’s, 75, 90 

Japanese language, 37, 44, 72 
75, 92, 129, 149, 159 

‘Japonaiseries d’Automne’ of 
Pierre Loti, 118 


INDEX 


Japs, on the “C. P. R.,” 4; as 
railway travellers, 38; as 
chartographers, 52; con- 
trasted with Europeans, 56 ; 
as fellow-travellers, 63, 
64; as bathers, 71; their 
physique, 74; their women 
as linguists, 75; as religion- 
ists, 144, 237, 239; as 
horticulturists, 181; as 
sailors, 193 

Jefferys, Rev. Henry Scott, 
237 

Jigen Daishi, 124 

Jikuku Daishi, 110 

Jingo Kégé, first Empress of 
Japan, 26 

Jinrickisha, 30 

Johnson, Mr. Cameron, 142 

Joss, 24 

Junks, 28, 148, 199, 201 


Kaeo, 73, 74, 125, 156 

Kagoshima, 246 

Kagura, an ancient dance, 164 

Kake-mone, 158 

Kamakura, 42, 43, 46-52, 163, 
164 

Kanagawa, 78 

Kanaya, the, at Nikké, 118, 
119, 128, 1382, 133 

Kanranjé, 104 

Kasuga temple at Nara, 164 

Katase, 52-54 

Kawasaki, 78 


INDEX 


Kenché, 61 

Kicking-Horse Pass, 9 

Kihara, 217 

King, Rev. Armine F., 91 

Kin-kakuji, Gold Tower, at 
Kyédto, 151 

Kinka-zan, 27 

Kirifuri-no-taki, Cascade, at 
Nikké, 122 

Kishu, 57 

Kiyomizu-dera, at Kyéto, 152 

Kobe, 1387, 140-171; “ Union 
Church,” 141-148; Shino- 
miya, 142; Nunobiki, 143, 
167, 169-172, 173, 219, 
220 

Kobe Chronicle, 227 

K6b6 Daishi, 26; temple de- 
dicated to, 78; calligraphy 
of, 123, 124, 189, 236 

Kodsu, 62, 64, 75-77 

Kajiki, 245 

Kompira, 209 

Ko-Murasake, story of, 109- 
115 

Koshigoe, 52, 55 

Koraku-En Gardens, 180, 181 

Korea, 208, 225-229, 235 

Kétsuké no Suké, 104-108 

Kublai Khan, 48 

_ Kumagai Naozane, 170 

Kure, 212 

Kuwruma; see “ Jinrickisha.” 

Kwammu, Empercz, 150 

Kwankoba, at Toky6, 83 
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Kwannon, 49; temple and 
image of, 52, 152 

Kyéoto, 79, 139, 140, 148; ar- 
rival in, 149; story of, 150 ; 
area, population, and _his- 
toric buildings, 151; In-» 
dustrial Exhibition, 152, 
158; Yaami’s, 153, 170, 
246 

Kyfisht, 192, 246; Railway, 
182 : 


Lacqusr, 82 

Land-hunters, English 
Scandinavian, 3 

Lakes, Chizenji, 125-127, 
133, 134; Yumoto, 127, 
133; Biwa, 140; at Nara, 
165 

Languages, foreign, in Japanese 
schools, 75 

Leave-taking in Japan, 55, 56, 
76, 132, 178, 190, 206, 210 

Lecture on the Holy Land, 93 

Leprosy, 57, 92 

Li Hung Chang, 4, 5, 182 

Lochs Katrine and Vennachar 
of Japan, 133 

Lotus, 87, 89 

Luggage on Japanese Railways, 
39, 77, 1387, 188 


and 


Macuyayn, 17 
Makkura - daki 
Nikké, 122 


Cascade at 
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Manchuria, Mrs. Bishop’s jour- 
ney through, 94 

Mats (tatamis), 54, 158, 160 

Matsuyama, 200-208 

Mausoleums of Ieyasu and 

« Iemitsu, 117, 121, 122 

Max O’Rell, 16 

McClatchie’s translations of 
Japanese plays, 95, 96 

Meadows, Mr., at Osaka, 165 

Medicine Hat, 9 

Mevane-bashi, at Toky6, 82 

Mezuro, 109-115 

Mencius (Méshi), 240 

Menjo, 40 

Menu, on the Empress steam- 
ships, 16 

Merchants, Japanese, 4 

Meridian, crossing the, 21, 22 

Methodists at Yokohama, 36 

Métropole, Hotel, Tékyé, 80, 
91 

Middies, English, at Nikké, 
122 

Mihara, 181, 182 

Mikado, ancestress of the, 26, 
232; 48; Court trappings of 
the, 86; palace of the, 89, 
SOs ZO; eZ ela05 250s 
165; at Hiroshima, 183, 
194, 238 

Minamoto clan, 170 

Mineral springs, 71, 74, 127, 
131, 155, 161 

Mint, Imperial, 147 


INDEX 


Misconceptions with regard to 
Japan, 97, 98 

Mission-room, Seamen’s, at 
Yokohama, 36 

Mission, St. Andrew’s, 91-93 

Missionaries, Canadian, 7, 27, 
66; Roman Catholic, 84, 
85, 245-247, 250, 251; 140, 
162, 163, 167, 185, 201, 
202, 237 

Mitford’s ‘ Tales of Old Japan,’ 
104, 239 

Mitsu-ga-hama, 199, 200, 210 

Miyajima, 185-189 

Miyanoshita, 65, 70, 71, 73 

Miyoshino, at Okayama, 175- 
178 ‘ 

Moji, 182 

Mongol, the, and English, 16 


Mongolian features, 4; “ Ar- 


mada,” 48 

Montreal, 2-4, 6, 281 

Moose Jaw, 9 

Morality, of the geisha, 206; 
commercial, 179 

Mosquitoes, 69, 167, 177, 209, 
219 

Moto-machi, street at Kobe, 
141 

Mount Baker, 19 

Mount Royal, 2 

Mounted Police, North-West, 
(Caer 

Mousmés, 53, 64, 77, 129, 
180, 144, 160, 202 
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INDEX 


Mukogawa, Valley of the, 160, 
161 

Murray’s Handbovok, 72, 80, 
88, 123, 148, 144, 175 

Museum, of Uyeno, 84-86; of 
Okayama, 180 

Mythology, Japanese, 55 


Nagaasakt, 40, 173 

Nagoya, 137, 138, 221-224 

Naka-déri, at 'dky6, 81 

Namma-ya, the, at Yumoio, 
128 

Nantai-zan, 126 

Nara, 162-165 

Nara-ya, Miyanoshita, 73 

Narrows, The, Vancouver, 89 

National Review, the, extract 
from, 148 

Navai Reserve, officers of the, 
15 

station, Japanese, 212 

Nestorian Christians, 163 

New England, 4 

World, 6, 10, 20 


— York, Japanese mer- 
chants in, 4 
Newspapers, Japanese, 214, 


217, 218 
Niagara, 2 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun (“ Daily 
News ”), 214 
“ Nightingale of Japan,” 128 
Nigwatsu-do, temple of, 165 
Nihon-bashi, Téky6, 82, 250 
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Nihongi, 245 


| Niigata, 40 


Nijo Castle, Kydéto, 151 

Nikké, 82, 116, 117; avenue; 
118; the Kanaya, 118, 119; 
the Sacred Bridge, 120; 
mausoleums of Ieyasu and 
Iemitsu, 121, 122; cascades, 
122; images of Buddha, 
122; legend of K6b6 Daishi, 
1238, 124 i 

“ Nippon Sei Kékwai,” 250 

* Nippon Ishi Kyékwai,” 250 

Nirvana, 138 ; doctrine of, 236 

Nishinomiya, 161, 162 

Nobunaga, 246, 247 

Norman, Mr. Henry, 95, 224 

North - West, 4; Mounted 
Police, 7 

Nunobiki, Kobe, 143, 144 


OBSERVATORY at Toky6, 102 

Odawara, 65 

Officers, army, 62, 203 

Official fiction, 61 

Officials, customs, 29; railway 
89, 40; dress of, 97; 146 

Ofuna, 46 

Oguri Hangwan, 56, 57 

Oigawa River, 139 

Oishi Kuranosuké, 104-107 

Okayama, 173, 175-181, 216, 
219 

Old Japan, 33, 87, 98 

Omori, 78 
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Ondo, 212 

Onomichi, 181, 182, 215, 216 

Opium, smuggling of, 29 

Oriental Hotel, Yokohama, 34 ; 
Kobe, 141 

life in Vancouver, 11 

Orientals, 69, 148 

Osaka, 40, 140, 144; area and 
population, 145 ; castle, 145, 
146, 173; Imperial Mint, 
147; bazaar, 148; residence 


| 


of Archdeacon Warren, 165— | 


167; 185 
Osaka Asahi, 217 
Otagawa, River, 184 
Owari, province of, 140 


Paciric, the, 4, 9, 10, 18, 14, 
16-19, 22 

Pagodas, 28, 165, 234 

Pak, Yong Ho, Prince of Korea, 
225-229 

Palace, Imperial, at Tdkyé, 
89, 90; at Kydto, 151 

Paper and printing works at 
Toky6, 147 

Papooses, 7 

Pappenberg, Rock of, 248, 249 

Park, Vancouver, 11; Shiba 
and Uyeno, Tékyé, 82, 83 

Parthia steamship, 20 

Passport, 40, 41, 42, 61, 116, 
199 

Perry, Commodore, 75 

Philippine Islands, 17, 59 


INDEX 


“ Pidgin” English, 15, 24 

Pierre Loti, 118 

Pilgrimages, 107, 111, 126, 162 

Pipe, 176, 177 

Police, North-West Mounted, 7 

Politeness of the Japanese, 29, 
58, 63, 89, 124, 129, 1380, 
146, 178, 199 

Pope, Japanese embassy to 
the, 85 

Port Arthur, 195, 2380 

Portage-la-Prairie, 7 

Potteries, 223 

Prairies, 7, 8 

Preaching, on the Pacific, 25; 


143 

Priests, 233, 239, 244 

Priestesses, Shintd, 164, 165, 
233 

Promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion, 135 

Proverbs, Japanese, 124, 239 

Pullman passengers, 4 

Punctuality, Japanese want of, 
193, 194 

Punkahs, 141-1438 


“ QurEN City of the West,” 20 
Queen’s English, 33, 89 


Raiiways, Canadian Pacific, 
2; Japanese, 37, 38, 78, 79, 
116, 117, 187, 169, 182, 
195, 196, 200 


at Nikké, 119; at Kobe, 
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INDEX 


Reading-room at Yokohama, 
36 

Red Bridge of Nikké, 120 

Reed, Sir-E. J., 239 

Relics, Christian, 84-86; of 
the Forty-seven Rénins, 104, 
107, 108 

Religious exercises, 110; ascent 
of Nantai-zan, 126 

Revolution of 1868, 47, 50, 65, 
150, 234 

Rin; see “ Currency.” 

Rivers of Japan, 120, 139; 
Yodogawa, 148; 161, 168; 
Otagawa, 184 

Roads of Japan, 71, 125, 133, 
160, 185 

Rockies, scenery in the, 6; 
distance from Winnipeg, 7; 
crossing the, 8, 9 

Rokko-san Pass, 156 

“Rome of the Far East,” 
151 

Roshana, image of, at Nara, 
164 

Russian cathedral, 116 

Rydbu Shinté, 49, 234: 

Ryori-ya (restaurant), 202 


Saxh, 203 

Salvation Army, 251 

Samisen, 205 

Sampan, 28, 134, 148; Will 
Adams’ description of, 186, 
187; 201, 210, 212 
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Samurai, among the coolies, 
31, 105, 107, 111, 114, 188, 
184, 189 

Sanjiusangendo, 
Kyéto, 151 

San-kei, “three chief sights” 
of Japan, 187 

Sannomiya, 140 

Sanuki, province of Shikoku, 
192 

Sany6 railway, 169, 172, 178, 
181, 182, 218, 219 

Saris, Captain, description of 
Osaka castle, 146 

Satow, Sir E., 235 

Scandinavian land-hunters, 3 

Scenery, along the “C. P. R.,” 
6; at Miyanoshita, 73; near 
Ashinoyu, 74; at Nikké, 
118, 126; at Arima, 157; 
along the valley of the 
Mukogawa, 160; in the In- 
land Sea, 169, 173 

Schools, 75, 97, 161; school- 
children, 62, 63, 138, 161, 
162, 186 

Scidmore, Miss, her ‘ Westward 
to the Far Hast,’ 17, 205, 
206 

Seamen’s Mission, at Yoko- 
hama, 86; at Kobe, 142 

‘Seas and Lands,’ Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s, 191 

Sects, Buddhist, 236, 237 

Seismic wave, 167 (note) 


temple of, 
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Seismological Society, 60 

Seiyé-ken, Toky6, 80, 87 

Selkirks, the, 6, 9 

Sen ; see “ Currency.” 

Sengakuji, 103-109 

Senj6-ga-hara, Moor of the 
Battlefield, 127 

Senkoji, temple of, 181 

Sen-yugi, burial-place of the 
Mikados, 151 

Sermon, Japanese, 240-244 

Seven Gods of Luck, 144 

Shanghai, contrasted with 
Kobe, 154 

Sheep at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, Tékyé, 86 

Shiba Park, 82; temples photo- 
graphed by Mrs. Bishop, 94 ; 
169 

Shikoku, island of, meaning of 
the name, 192; climate, 
193; passage to, 196-198; 
port of Mitsu-ga-hama, 199 ; 
Matsuyama, 200-208; Dégo, 
209 

Shimabara, castle of, 247 

Shimbashi, 79, 81 

Shimonoseki, 172, 182 

Shinagawa, 78 

Shinomiya, 142, 220 

Shinran Shénin, 237 

Shinté, 49, 50, 232-235, 237— 
239 

Shirai Gompachi, story of, 109- 
115 


INDEX 


Shizuoka, 137 

Shéd6 Shénin, legend of, 120 

Shéguns, 26, 47; mortuary 
temples of, 82, 87; court 
trappings of, 86; castle of, 
89; 127 

Shovel-board on the Pacific, 22 

Shusha Daio, 120 

Shutters, 68-70, 112, 177, 207 

Singing, 186 

Smoking, 63, 64, 176 

Snowsheds, 9 

Somen-ga-taki, cascade, at 
Nikké, 122 

South Sea Islands, 12 

Springs, mineral, 71; Ashinoyu, 


74; Yumoto, 127, 131; 
Arima, 155, 157; Dédgo 
(Iyo), 209 
Squaws, 7 


St. Andrew’s Mission, 91-93 

Straits of Georgia, 19 

Straw sandals, 124 

Students, Japanese, 4, 46, 100, 
101, 137, 138 

Sugimoto-ya at Arima, 157 

Suicide at the call of honour ; 
see “ Hara-kirt.” 

Suma, 169, 170 

Sumiyoshi, 156 

Sunday on the Pacific, 24, 25 

Superstition at Nikké, 123 

Su-zaki, Cape, 27 

Swallows’ nests, 160 

Swann, Rev. Sidney, 141 


INDEX 


Tarra clan, 170 

Takarazuka, 160 

* Tales of Japan,’ Mitford’s, 104 

Tea on Japanese railways, 39; 
“ tea-money,” 128, 178 

Tea-houses, 51, 56, 64, 72, 17, 
111, 125, 143, 187, 202, 214 

Telephone exchange, 80 

Temples, of Hachiman, 49; of 
Kwannon, 52; at Shiba and 
Uyeno, 82, 87 ; of Kwaunon 
at Asakusa, 87-89; Senga- 
kuji, 106; at Nikkéd, 121, 
122; at Kydto, 151, 152; 
at Nishinomiya, 162; at 
Nara, 164, 165; at Akashi, 
170; at Onomichi, 181; in 
Miyajima, 187, 188 

Terute Hime, 56, 57 

Throne of the Mikado, 86 

Time-table on the “C. P. R.,” 
10 

Tobacco-mono, 176 

Tokaidé Railway, 48, 46, 55, 
62, 77, 185-140, 151, 161, 
173 

Tdky6, arrival at, 79; story of, 
79; area and population, 79 ; 
foreign concession, 80; hotels, 
80; Ginza and Naka-déri, 
81; bridges,'82; parks, 82- 
87; bazaar, 83; museum, 
84-86; Zoological Gardens, 
86; Imperial Palace, 89, 90; 
Bishop Edward Bickersteth’s 
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mission, 91-93; Imperial 
University, 100-102; Forty- 
seven Rdnins, 103-109 

Tokyé, Gulf of, 27, 74 

Tokugawa dynasty, 82, 201 

Tonneri Shinnd, 245 

Tonosawa, 65-71, 76 

Tonquin, Gulf of, course. of 
typhoon, 17 

Torii, “bird’s rest,” 187, 188, 
284,235 ~ © 

Tosa, province of Shikoku, 192 

“ Trampling boards,” 85, 247 

“Treaty Ports,” 40, 98, 140 

Tristram, Canon, 181 

Tsukiji, district of Téky6, 79, 
80 

Tsurumi, 78 

Tunnels, 189, 174, 175, 182 

Turkey, passport regulations 
in, 40 

Typhoon, 17, 18, 80, 198, 199, 
216, 217 


Uauisu,. “nightingale of 
Japan,” 128 

Ujina, port of Hiroshima, 1838, 
186, 196, 218 

“Union Church,’ Kobe, 141- 
143 

University, at Toky6, 100-102 

Uno, province of, 140 

Utsunomiya, 188 

Uyeno, park, 82-87; station, 
116 
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Vancouver, 2, 6, 10-13, 15; 
inlet of, 19; rivalry with 
Victoria, 20; 280 

Vaulx, Count Henry de la, 229 

“ Venice of Japan,” 144 

Venus, a Japanese, 99 

Victoria, B.C., 19, 20, 226 

Volcanic rocks, 160 

Volcano, the next, 61 


WAITING-MAIDS, 67, 68, 111, 
208 

Wakamiya, temple of, 164 

War, return of the troops from 
the, 43, 62, 77, 188, 139, 
182, 186; Japanese conduct 
of the, 195 

Warren, Archdeacon, 165 

, Rey. C. F., 166, 167 

“ Water-cure” for sin, 110 

Wayo-tei, Matsuyama, 202- 
209 

Webb, Rev. A. E., 93 

Welsh place-names, 8 

Western Mail, 1 

‘Westward to the Far East,’ 
Miss Scidmore’s, 17, 205, 
206 

Will Adams, 44, 45, 186, 
187 

Wing, Mr. Yung, 4, 5 

Winnipeg, 5-7 


INDEX 


Wyckliffe Mission, Canadian, 
222 


Xavier, St. Francis, 245, 
246 


Yaamrs, Kyéto, 153 

Yama, Regent of the Dead, 
169 

Yamashina, Prince, at Kydéto 
Exhibition, 148 

Yankee characteristics, 4 

Yedo, 49, 79; story of, 80 

Yellow Sea, course of typhoon, 
ng 

Yen ; see “ Currency.” 

Yodogawa, River, 148 

Yokohama, arrival at, 29; 
native quarter, 33; settle- 
ment, 34; foreign population 
and clubs, 35; churches, 36; 
distance from Tdkyé, 40; 
from Kobe, 137; return to, 
224; embarkation, 225 

Yoritomo, Shogun, 47 

Yoshiwara, the, 118-115 

Yumoto (Hakoue), 64, 65, 75, 
76; (Nikk6), 127-134 

Yunomine, 57 


ZoouogicaL GARDENS, Tékyé, 
86 
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ALFORD, Lavy Manian, 
Needlework as Art, 21s.; 1. p. 
84s. 
ALGER, J. G., Englishmen in 
the French Revolution, 7s. 6d. 
—— Glimpses of the French 
Revolution, 6s. 
Amateur Angler in Dove Dale, 
by E. M,, 1s. 6¢., 1s. 
American Catalogue of Books, 
1886-94, each lds. and 18s. 
AMICIS, E. pn, Heart, 3s. 6d. 
AMPHLETT, F.H., Lower and 
Mid Thames, 1s. 
ANDERSEN,H.C., Fairy Tales, 
illust. by Scandinavian artists, 6s. 
ANDERSON, W., Pictorial 
Arts of Japan, 4 parts, 168s. 
Angler’s strange Heperiences, by 
Cotswold Isys, new edit., 3s. 6d, 
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ANNESLEY, C., Standard 
Opera Glass, 8th edit., 3s. 
Antipodean Notes; a nine 
months’ tour, by Wanderer, 7s. 6d. 
APPLETON, European Guide, 
new edit., 2 parts, 10s. each. 
ARCHER, F., How to write a 
Good Play, buckram, 6s. 
ARDEN, J., Triumph. of 
Theresa, 21s. 
ARLOT’S Coach Painting, from 
the French by A. A. Fesquet, 6s. 
ARMSTRONG, South Pacific 
Fern Album, actual fronds,63s. net. 
IsaBbeL J., Two Roving 
Englishwomen in Greece, 6s. 
ARMYTAGE, Hon. Mrs., Wars 
of Queen Victoria’s Reign, 5s. 
ARNOLD, On the Indian Hills, 
Coffee Planting, Src.,new ed.,7s.6d. 
Rry. F., = Cheerful 
Thoughts, 2 vols. 21s. 
R., Ammonia and Ammo- 
nium Compounds, illust. 5s. 
Art of the World, 252s. neit. 
ARTHUR, T.C., Reminiscences, 
16s. 
— J. K,, 
Kauri, 7s. 6d. 
Artistic Japan, 
15s. each. 
Artists at Home, photos, 42s, 
ASHE, R. P., Two Kings of 
Uganda, 3s. 6d. 
Uganda, England’s latest 
Charge, stiff cover, 1s, 
ATCHISON, C. C., Winter 
Cruise in Summer Seas, 7s. 6d. 
ATKINSON, J. B. Overbeck. 
See Great Artists. 

ATTWELL, Italian Masters, 
in the National Gallery, 3s. 6d. 
AUDSLEY, G. A., Chromo- 

lithography, 638s. 
Ornamental Arts of Japan, 
2 vols. morocco, 231, 2s, 3 four 
parts, 151 Lis, 


Kangarco and 


Vii 


vols. 


AUDSLEY, W. and G. A., Out- 
lines of Ornament in all Styles, 
3ls. 6d. 

AUERBACH, B., Brigitta (B. 
Tanchnitz), 2s.; sawed, 1s. 6d. 
On the Heights (B.Vauch- 
nitz), 3 vols. 6s.; sewed, 4s. 6d. 
Spinoza (B. Tauchnitz), 

a novel, 2 vols. 4s. 

AUSTEN, F. V., Eljie’s Visit 
to Cloudland, 3s. 6d. 

BACON. See Eng. Philosophers. 

Deuta, Biography, 10s. 6d. 

BADDELEY, W. Sz. Cxatr, 
Love's Vintage; sonnets &c., 5s. 

— Vchay and Chianti, 5s. 

—— Travel-tide, 7s. Gd. 

BAKER, James, John Westa- 
cott, new edit. 3s. 6d. 

-——— Foreign Competitors, 1s. 
See also Low’s Standard Novels. 
R. Hinvie, Organist and 

Choirmaster’s Diary, 2s. 6d. 

BALDWIN, James, Story of 
Siegfried, illust. 6s, 

Story of Roland, illust. 6s. 

Story of the Golden Age, 
illust. 6s. 

BALL, J. D., Things Chinese, 
new edit., 10s. 6.1. 

BALLIN, A. S., Sctence of 
Dress, 6s. 

BAMFORD, A. J., 
and Tails, 7s. 6d. 

BANCROFT, G., History of 
America, new ed. 6 vols. 73s. 6d. 

Barbizon Puinters. See Great 
Artists. 

BARLOW, Atrrep, Weaving 
by Hand and Power, new ed. 25s. 

—— P. W., Kaipara, New Z.,6s. 

W., Matter and Force, 12s. 

BARR, Ametia E., Preacher’s 
Daughter, 5s. : 

Llower of Gala Water, 


Turblans 


5s. 


In all Departments of Literature. 
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BARROW, J., Mountain 
Ascents (in Eingland), new edit. 5s. 
BARRY, J. W., Corsican 


Studies, 12s.; new edit. 6s. 

BASSETT, Legends of the Sea 
and Sailors, 7s. 6d. 

BATHGATE, A., Waitaruna, 
a Story of New Zealand, 5s. 

Bayard Series, edited by the 
late J. Hain Friswell; flexible 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 

Chevalier Bayard, by Berville. 

St. Louis, by De Joinville. 

Essays of Cowley. 

Abdaliah, by Laboullaye. 

Table-Talk of Napoleon. 

Vathek, by Beckford. 

Cavalier and Puritan Songs. 

Words of Wellington. 

Johnson’s Rasselas. 

Hazlitt’s Round Table. 

Browne’s Religio Medici. 

Ballad Stories of the Affections, by 
Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge’s Christabel, &c. 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Essays in Mosaic, by Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby. 

Rochefoucauld, Reflections. 

Socrates, Memoirs from Xenophon. 

Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts. 


BEACONSFIELD, See Prime 
Ministers. 

BEALE, A. A., Feeding in In- 
fancy, Gd. and Is. 


BEATTIE, T, Pambaniso, 6s. 
BEAUGRAND, Young Natu- 


ralists, new edit. 5s. 
BECKER, A.L., Lirst German 

Book, 1s.; Exercises, 1s.; Key to 

both, 2s. 6d. ; Idioms, 1s, 6d. 
BECKFORD.See Bayard Series. 


BEECHER, H. W., Biography, 
new edit. 10s. 6d. 

BEETHOVEN. See Great 
Musicians. 

BEHNKE, E., Child’s Voice, 
3s. 6d. 


BELL, Mrs. A., ITistory © 
Art, 10s. 6d. 
—- Hon. H.J., Obeah, Witch 
eraft in the West Indies, 3s. 6d. 
— Witch's Legacy, 2s. 6d. 
—— Gold Coast Geography. 
L., Little Sister to thi 
Wilderness, 3s. 6d. 
Love Affairs of an Ol 
Maid, 3s, 6d. 
BENTHALL,J., Hebrew Poets 
10s. 6d. 
Berlioz, Life of, 10s. 6d. 
BERRY, C. A. See Preachers 
BIART, Lucien. See Low’: 
Standard Books and Rose Library. 
BICKERDYKE, Irish Mid. 
summer Night’s Dream, 1s. 
BICKERSTETH, Asntey, B.A. 
Harmony of History, 2s. 6d. 
Outlines of Roman History, 2s. 6d 
——E. and F., Doing anu 
Suffering, new ed., 2s. 6d. 
KE. H., Bishop of Exeter 
Clergyman in his Home, 1s. 
From year to year. 
original poetical pieces, moroccc 
or calf, 10s. 6d.; padded roan 
5s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hymnal Companion to the 
CommonPrayer, full lists post free 
Master's Home Cull, new 
edit. Is. 
Octave of Hymns, sewn, 3d., 
with music, ls. 
The Reef, Parables, illust., 
—-~ Shadow of the Rock, 2s. 6d. 
—— Shadowed Home, n. ed. 5s. 
Miss M., Japan as we 
saw it, illust. from photos., 21s. 
BIGELOW, Joun, France and 
the Confederate Navy, 7s. 6d. 
BILLROTH, Care of the Sick, 6s. 
BIRD, F. J., Dyer’s Companion, 
42s. 
H.E., Chess Practice,n.e,, ls 
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BLACK, Wixt1aM. 
Standard Novels. 

R., Death no Bane, 5s. 

—— History of Herse Racing 
in France, lds. 

BLACKBURN, C. F., Cata- 
logue Titles, Index Entries, §c. 14s. 

Rambles in Books, cr. 8vo. 

5s.; edit. de luxe, ls. 

H., Art in the Mountains, 

new edit. ds. 

Artistic Travel, Ts. 6d. 

- Breton Folk, n. e., 10s. 6d. 

BLACK MORE, R. D., Georgies 
of Virgil, 4s. 6d.; cheap edit. ls. 

See also Low’s Standard Novels. 

BLAIKIE, How to get Strong, 
new edit. ds. 

Sound Bodies for our Boys 
and Girls, 2s. 6d. 

Boas, Textbookof Zoology. 2 vols. 

Bobby, a Story, by Vesper, ls. 

BOCK, Temples §- Elephants, 21s. 

Bonaparte, Decline and fall of, 
by Wolseley, 3s. 6d. 

BONWICK, James, 
Days, 2s. 6d. 

Yolonies, 1s. each ; 1 vol. 


See Low’s 


‘olonial 


5s. 
—— Daily Life of the Tas- 
manians, 12s. 6d. 
First Twenty Years of 
Australia, 5s. 
— Trish Druids, 6s. 
Lastofthe Tasmanians, 16s. 
— Port Philip, 21s. 
Romance of Wool Trade, 6s. 
Lost Tasmanian Race, 4s. 


BOSANQUET,C., Jehoshaphat, 


Lenten Meditations, Ser. I. 
1s. 6d. : II. 2s. 

Tender Grass for Lambs, 
2s. 6d. 


BOULTON, WX. W. Rebellions, 
Canadian life, 9s. 

BOURKE, On the Border with 
Crook, illust., roy. 8vo, 21s. 

Snake Dance of Arizona, 
with coloured plates, 21s. 

BOUSSENARD. See 
Standard Books. 

BOWEN, F., Modern Philo- 
sophy, new ed. 16s. 

BOWER, G. 8., and WEBB, 
Law of Electric Lighting, 12s. 6d. 

BOWNE, B. P., Metaphysice, 
12s. 6d. 

BOYESEN, H. H., Against 
Heavy Odds, 5s.; also 3s. 6d. 

History of Norway, 7s. 6d. 

Modern Vikings, 3s. 6d. 

Boys, vols. I., I1., 7s. 6d. each. 

BRACE, C. L., Life, 8s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW, New Zealand 
as it is, 12s. 6d. 

New Zealand of To-day, 14s. 

BRANNT, Fats and Oils, 42s. 

Scourer and Dyer, 10s. 6d. 

Soap and Candles, 35s. 

—— Vinegar, Acetates, 25s. 

Distillation of Alcohol, 
12s. 6d. 

—— Metal Worker’s R ceipts, 
12s. 6d. 

Metallic Alloys, 12s. 6d. 

— Petroleum, 35s. 

—and WAHL,  Zechno- 
Chemical Receipt Book, 10s. 6a. 
BRETON, Juues, Life of an 
Artist, an autobiography, 7s. 6d. 
BRETT, Epwin J., Ancient 

Arms and Armour, 105s. nett. 
BRIGHT, Joun, Letters of, 5s. 
pen EK, Apmirat L., 7ravels, 
BRISSE, Menus and Recipes, 

French & English, new ed. 3s. 62, 
Britons in Brittany, 2s. 6d. 


Low’s 
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BROOKS, G., Industry and 
Property, 3s. 6d. 

Noau, Boy Settlers, 6s. ; 

new ed., 3s. 6d. 

Statesmen, 8s. 6d. 
BROWN, A. J., Rejected of 
Men, and other poems, 3s. 6d. 
A.S. Madeira and Canary 
Islands for Invalids, n. ed. 2s. 6d. 

South Africa, 2s. 6d. 


Rosert. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 
BROWNE, Lennox, and 


BEHNKH, Voice, Song, S: Speech, 
15s, ; new edit. 5s. 
The Chila’s Voice, 3s. 6d. 
Voice Use, 3s. 6d. 
BRYCE, G., Manitoba, 7s. 6d. 
Short History of the 
Canadian People, 7s. 6d. 
BULKELEY, Owen T., Lesser 
Antilles, 2s. 6d. 
BUNYAN. See Low’s Stan- 
dard Series. 
BURDETT-COUTTS, 
field Stud, 5s. ; 
Baroness, Woman's Alis- 
sion, Congress papers, 10s. 6d. 
BURNABY, Evexyn, ide from 
Land’s End to Johno’ Groats, 3s. 6d. 
Mrs, High Alps in Win- 
ter, 14s. See also Main. 
BURNLEY, James, History of 
Wool and Wool-combing, 21s. 
BURTON, W. K., Works on 
Japan. List on application. 
BUTLER, Cov. Sim W. F,, 
Campaign of the Cataracts, 18s. 
See also Low’s Standard 
Books. 
BUXTON, Erurt M. Wixtwor, 
Wee Foik, 5s. 
BYNNER. 
dard Novels. 
CABLE, G. W., See Low’s 
Standard Novels, 


Brook- 


See Low’s Stan- 


CADOGAN, Lapy Apenarpy, 
Drawing-room Comedies, illust, 
10s. 6d., acting edit. 6d, 

Tilustrated Games of 

Pacience,ol. diagrams, 122. 64. 

~ New Games of Patience, 
with coloured diagrams, 12s. 6d. 

CAHUN. See Low’s Standard 
Books. 

CALDECOTT, RanDOoupH, 
Memoir, by Henry Blackburn, 5s. 

—— Sketches, pict. bds, 2s. 6d. 

CALL, Anniz Payson, Power 
through Repose, 3s. 6d. 

As a@ Matter of Course, 
3s. 6d. 

CALLAN, H., M.A., Wander- 
ings on Wheel, ls. 6d. 

CALVERT, Epwarp (artist), 
Memoir, imp. 4to, 63s. nett. 

Cambridge Trifles, 2s. 6d. 

Cambridge Staircase, 2s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL, Lapy | Coury, 
Book of the Running Brook, 5s. 

CAMPELLO, Count, Life, 5s. 

CANTERBURY, Arcusisuop. 
See Preachers. 

Capitals of the World, plates 
and text, 2 vols., 4to, 63s. nett. 
CARBUTT, Mrs., Pive Months 
Fine Weather; Canada, Svc., 5s. 
CARLETON, Witt, City 

Ballads, illust. 12s. 6d. 

City Legends, ill. 12s, 6d. 

Farm Festivals, ll. 12s. 6d. 

—-— City Ballads, 1s.) 1 vol., 

City Legends, 1s, i 2s. 6d. 

— City Festivals, 1s. 

— Karm Ballads, 1s. ? ryil 

Farm Festivals, 1s. % 3. 4’ 

— Farm Legends, 1s. hae 08 

Poems, 6 vols. in case, 8s. 

See also Rose Library. 

CARLYLE, T., Conversations 


with, 6s, 
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CARMICHAEL, H. See Low’s 
Standard Novels, 
CARNEGIE, Anprew, Amert- 


can Four-in-hand in Britain, 
10s. 6d.; also Is. 
Triumphant Democracy, 


6s.; new edit. 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 
CAROVE, Story without an 

End, illust. by E. V. B., 7s. 6d. 
CARPENTER. See Preachers. 


CARSON, H. L., Supreme 
Court of U.S. 84s. 
CAVE, Picturesque Ceylon, 


2 vols, 21s. and 28s, nett. 
Celebrated Racehorses, fac-sim. 
portraits, 4 vols., 126s. 
CELIERE. See Low’s Stan- 
dard Books. 
Changed Cross, &c., poems, 28.6d. 
Chant-book Companion to the 
Common Prayer, 2s.; organed. 4s. 
CHAPIN, Mountaineering in 
Colorado, 10s. 6d. 
CHAPLIN, J.G., Bookkeeping, 
2s. 6d. 
CHARLES, J. F. See Play- 
time Library. 

CHARLEY, SIR W., Crusade 
against the Constitution, 7s. 6d. 
CHATTOCK, Notes on Etching, 

new edit. 10s. 6d. 
CHENEY, A. N., Fishing with 
the Fly, 12s. 6d. 
CHERUBINI. 
Musicians. 
Choice ditions of choice books, 
illustrated by Cope, Creswick, 
Birket Foster, Horsley, Harrison 
Weir, &c., 2s. 6d.; re-issue, ls. 
each. 
Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy. 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Elizabethan Songs and Sonnets. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes. 
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Choice Editions—continued. 
Milton’s Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature, by H. Weir. 
Rogers’ Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets 
Tennyson’s May Queen. 
Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 
Chopin, Life of, 10s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN, S., Lydia, 2s. 6d. 
Sarah, 2s. 6d. 
— Two Mistakes, 3s. 6d. 
CHURCH/ OW. Ci; Life of 
Ericsson, new ed., 16s, 
CHURCHILL, Lorp  Ran- 
DOLPH, Men, Mines and Animals 
in South Africa, 6s.; 2s. 6d. 

CLARK, A., Woe to the Con- 
quered, 21s. 

Dark Place of the Earth, 6s. 

Mrs. K. M., Southern 

Cross Fairy Tale, 5s. 2 

Persephone, Poems, 5s. 

CLARKK, Percy, ThreeDiggers, 
6s. 

—— Valley Council ; 6s. 

Claude le Lorrain. See Great 
Artists. 

CLIVE BAYLY, Vignettes 
from Finland. 

COCHRAN, W., Pen and 


Pencil in Asia Minor, 21s. 


COLLINGWOOD, H. See 
Low’s Standard Books. 
COLLYER, Roxert, Things 


Oid and New, Sermons, 5s. 

CONDER, J., Flowers of Japan 
and Decoration, coloured Plates, 
42s. nett. 


Landscape Gardening in 
Japan, 52s.6d. nett. ; supplement. 


36s. nett. 

CONYBEARE, E., School 
Chronology, 1s. 

CORDINGLEY, W. G., Guide 
to the Stock Exchange, 5s. 

CORREGGIO, See 
Artists, 


Great 


I A et 
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COWEN, Jossru, M.P., Life 
and Speeches, 14s. 

COWPER, F., Hunting of the 
Auk, 5s. 

COX, Davin. See Great Artists, 

—— J. Cuartrs, Gardens of 
Scripture; Meditations, 5s. 

COZZENS, F., Amertcan 
Yachts, pfs. 21U.; art. pfs. 311. 10s, 


S. W. Sec Low’s Stan- 
dard Books. 
CRADDOCK. See  Low’s 


Standard Novels. 

CRAIG, W. IL, Dr. Johnson 
and the Fair Sex. 

CRAIK, D., Millwright and 
Miller, 21s. 

CROCKER, Education of the 
Horse, 8s. 67. nett. 

CROKER, Mrs. B. M. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 

CROSLAND, Mrs. Newroy, 
Landmarks of a Literary Life, 
7s. 6d. 

CROUCH, A. P., Glimpses of 
Feverland (West Africa), 6s. 

On a Surf-bound Coast, 
7s. 6d. ; new edit. 5s. 

CRUIKSHANK, = G. See 
Great Artists. 

CUDWORTH, W., Abraham 
Sharp, Mathematician, 26s, 

CUMBERLAND, Stuart. 

See Low’s Standard Novels. 

CUNDALL, J., Shakespeare, 
3s. 6d., and 2s, 

History of Wood Engrav- 
ing, 2s. 

CURTIS, C. B., Velazquez and 
Murillo, with etchings, 31s. 6d. ; 
large paper, 63s, 

CUNNINGHAM & ABNEY, 
Pioneers of the Alps, 21s. 

— Almer’s Fuhrerbuch, 30s. 


CUSHING, W., Anonym, 2 


vols, 52s, 6d. 


CUSHING, W., Initials and 
Pseudonyms, 25s ; sor. II., 21s. 
CUTCLIFFE, H. C., Trout 

Fishing, new edit. 3s. 6d. 
CUTHELL, FE. E., Baireuth 
Pilgrimage, 12s. 

DALY, Mrs. Dominio, Digging, 
Squatting in N. 8. Australia, 12s. 
DANVERS, N., Architecture 

and Sculpture, new edit 5s. 
—— Elementary Art, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, new 
edit. 12s. and 10s. Gd. 
Painting, new ed. by F. 
Cundall, 6s. 
DAUDET, Atpnonsr, Port 
Tarascon, by H. James, 7s. 6d. ; 
also 5s. and 8s. 6d, 
DAVIKS, C., Modern Whist, 4s. 
— Rev. D., Valks with Men, 6s. 
DAVIS, C. T., Manufacture of 
Leathiy, 52s. Gd. 
Manufacture of Paper, 283. 
— Manufaciureof Bricks 25s. 
Steam LBorler Incrustation, 
8s. 6d. 
G. B., International Law, 
10s. 6d. 
Our 


Be Hs 
Cousins, 6s. 

DAWIDOWSKY, Glue, Gela- 
tine, Veneers, Cements, 12s. 6d. 

Day of my Life, by an Eton boy, 
new edit. 2s. 6d.; also ls. 

Days in Clover, by the “ Ama- 
teur Angler,’’ 1s.; illust., 2s. 6d. 

DELLA ROBBIA. See Great 
Artists. 

DEMAGE, G., Plunge 
Sahara, ds. 

DERRY (B. of). See Preachers. 

DE WINT.  Sce Great Artists. 

DIGGLE, J. W., Bishop Fra- 
ser’s Laneashive Life, new edi’. 
12s. 6d.; popular ed. 3s, 6d. 

Sermons for Daily Life,5s. 


English 


into 
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DIRUF, 0., Kissingen, 5s, and 
3s. 6d. 

DOBSON, Austin, Hogarth, 
illust. 24s.; 1. paper 52s. 6d. ; new 
ed. 12s. 6d. 

DOD, Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage, for 1895, 10s. 6d. 
DODGE, Mrs., Hans Brinker. 
See Low’s Standard Books. 
Doing and Suffering ; memo- 

vialsofE. and F. Bickersteth, 2s. 6d. 

DONKIN, J. G., Trooper and 
Redskin ; Canada police, 8s. 6d. 

DONNELLY, Ienatius, Atlan- 
lis, the Antediluvian World, 12s. 6d. 

Cwsar’s Column,authorised 

edition, 3s. 6d. 

Doctor Huguet, 3s. 6d. 

— Great Cryptogram, Bacon’s 
Cipher in the so-called Shak- 
spere Plays, 2 vols., 30s, 

—— Ragnarok: the Age of 
Fire and Gravel, 12s. 6d. 

DORH, Gustave, Life and Te- 
miniscences, by Blanche Roose- 
velt, fully illust. 24s, 

DOUGALL, J. D., Shooting 
Appliances, Practice, n. ed. 7s. 6d. 

DOUGLAS, James, Bombay 
and Western India, 2 vols., 42s. 

DU VOHALLIU. WeAunaseSee 
Low’s Standard Books, 

DUFFY, Sir C. G., Conversa- 
tions with Carlyle, 6s. 

DUMAS, A., Company of Jehu, 
se 


first Republic, 7s. 

Last Vendée, 7s. 
DUNCKLEY (“‘Verax.”) See 
Prime Ministers. 

DUNDERDALE, 
Prairie and Bush, 6s, 

Diirer. See Great Artists. 

DYER, T. F., Strange Pages, 
3s. 6d. 

DYKES, J.Osw. See Preachers, 


GEORGE, 


EBERS, G., Per Aspera, 2 vols., 
21s.; new ed., 2 vols., 4s. 

Cleopatra, 2 vols., 6s. 

In the Fire of the Forge, 
2 vols., 6s. 

EDMONDS, C., Poetry of the 
Anti-Jacobin, new edit. 7s. 6d. 
EDWARDS, American Steam 

Engineer, 12s. 6d. 
Modern Locomotive En- 
gines, 12s, 6d. 
Steam Engineer's Guide, 
12s. 6d. 
M. B., Dream of Millions, 
eres, Mise 
See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 
EDWORDS, Camp Fires of a 
Naturalist, N. Am. Manvnals, 6s. 
EGGLESTON, G. Cary, Jug- 
gernaut, 6s, 

Egypt. 

ELIAS, N., Tarikh i Rishidi, 
30s. nett. 

Elizabethan Songs. 
Editions. 

ELVEY, SIR GEORGE, Life, 
8s. 6d. 

EMERSON,Dr. P. H., English 
Idylls, new ed., 2s. 

— Pictures of Hast Anglian 
Life, 105s.; large paper, 147s. 

Son of the Fens, 6s. 

See also Low’s 1s. Novels. 

and GOODALL, Life on 

the Norfolk Broads, plates, 126s. s 

large paper, 210s. 

and GOODALL, Wild 

Life on a Tidal Water, copper 

plates, 25s. ; édit. de luze, 63s. 

RatpH Watpo, in Con- 


cord, a memoir by KH. W. Emer- 
son, 7s. 6d. 


EMERY, G.F., Guide to Parish 
Councils Act, 1d. each. 


See Choice 


—— Parish Councils, 28, 


By 8. L. Poots, 3s. 6d. 
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ee G.F., Parish Meetings, 


English Catalogue, 1872-80, 
42s.; 1881-9, 52s. 6d.; 1890-94, 
5s. each. 


English Catalogue, Index vol. 
1856- 76, 42s.; 1874-80, 18s.; 
1881-89, 31s. 6d. 

English Philosophers, edited by 
K. B. Ivan Miiller, 3s, 6d. each. 

Bacon, by Fowler. 

Hamilton, by Monck. 

Hartley and James Mill, by Bower. 

Shaftesbury & Hutcheson; Fowler. 

Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
See Low’s Standard Books. 

ESLER, E. Renrout, The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat, 3s. 6d, 

Maid of the Manse, 3s. 6d. 

—— Mid Green Pastures, 3s. 6d, 

— . Way of Transgressors, 

ESMARCH, F., Handbook of 
Surgery, with 647 new illust. 24s. 

EVANS, G. E., Repentance of 
Magdalene Despar, &c., poems, ds. 

S. & F., Upper Ten, a 

story, ls. 

W. E., Songs of the Birds, 
Analogies of Spiritual Life, 6s. 
EVELYN. See Low’s Stand. 

Books. 

Joun, Life of Mrs. Godol- 
phin, 7s. 6d. 

EVES, C. W., 
n. ed, 7s, 6d. 

Explorers of Africa, 2 vols., 
25s. 


EYRE-TODD, Anne of Argyle, 
6s. 
FAGAN, L., History of En- 


graving in Hingland, illust. from 
rare prints, £25 nett. 
FAIRBAIRN. See Preachers. 
Faith and Criticism; Essays 
by Congregationalists, 6s. 


West Indies, 


Lamiliar Words. See Gentle 
Life Series. 

FARINI, G. A., Through the 
Kalahari Desert, 21s. 

Farragut, Admiral, by Capt. 
Mahan, 6s. 

FAWCETT, Heir 
6s. 

—— American Push, 6s. 

See also Rose Library. 

FAY, T., Three Germanys, 2 
vols. 35s. 

FEILDEN, H. Sr. J., Some 
Public Schools, 2s. 6d. 

— Mrs., My African Home, 
USnOds 

FENN, G. Manvitur. Black 
Bar, illust. 5s., 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Fire Island, 6s. 

See also Low’s Stand. Bks 

FFORDE, B., Subaltern, Police- 
man, and the Little Girl, 1s. 

— Trotter, a Poona Mystery, 1s. 

FIELDS, James T., Memoirs, 
12s. 6d. 

Yesterdays with Authors, 
10s. 6d. 

FINCK, Hewry T., Pacific 
Coast Scenic Tour, fine pl. 10s. 6d. 

FISHER, G. P., Colonial Era 
in America, 7s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD, Percy, Book 
Fancier, 5.; large paper, 12s. 6d. 

FITZPATRICK, T., Autumn 
Cruise in the Atgean, 10s. 6d. 

Transatlantic Holiday, 
10s. 6d. 

FLEMING, 8., England and 
Canada, 6s. 

FLETCHER, Public Libaries 
in America, 8s. 6d. 

Fly Fisher's Register of Date, 
Place, Time Occupied, ¥c., 4s. 

FOLKARD, R., Plant Lore, 
Legends and Lyrics, n, ed,, 10s. 6d. 


to Millions, 
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FOREMAN, J., 
Islands, 21s. 

FOSTER, B., Some Places of 
Note, 68s. 

F, P., Medical Dictionary, 
180s. nett. 

FRANC, Mavup Jeanne, Beat- 
rice Melton, 4s. 

— LHimily’s Choice, n. ed. 5s. 

Golden Gifts, 4s. 

Hall's Vineyard, 4. 

—— Into the Light, 4s. 

Johv’s Wife, 4s. 

— little Mercy; As. 

—— Marian, «a Tale, n. ed. 5s. 

—— Master of Ralston, 4s. 

—— Minnie’s Mission, As. 

No longer a Child, 4s. 

Silken Cords, a Tale, 4s. 

Two Sides to Every Ques- 

tion, 4s. 

Vermont Vale, 5s. 
A plainer edition is issued at 2s. 6d. 

Frank’s Ranche; or, My Holc- 
day in the Rockies, n. ed. 5s. 

FRASER, Sir W. A., Hic et 
ubique, 8s. 6d. ; large paper, 21s. 

FREEMAN, J., Melbourne Life, 
lights and shadows, 6s. 

French and English Birthday 
Book, by Kate D. Clark, 7s. 6d. 

French Readers. See Low. 

Tresh Woods and Pastures New, 
by the Amateur Angler, ls. 6d. 

FRIEZE, Dupré, Florentine 
Sculptor, 7s. 6d. 

FRISWELL. See Gentle Life. 

Froissart fer Boys. See Lanier. 

FROUDE, J. A. See Prime 
Ministers. 

FRY, H., History of North 
Atlantic Navigation, 7s. 6d. 

Gainsborough and Constable. 
See Great Artists, 


Philippine 


GARLAND, Hamutin, Prairie 
Folks, 6s. 

GASPARIN, Sunny Pields and 
Shady Woods, 6s. 

GEFFCKEN, British Empire, 
translated, 7s. 6d. 

Gentle Life Series, edited by J. 
Hain Friswell, 16mo, 2s. 6d. each. 

Gentle Life. 

About in the World. 

Like unto Christ. 

Familiar Words, 6s.; also 8s. 6d. 

Montaigne’s Essays. 

Gentle Life, second series, 

Silent hour; essays. 

Half-length Portraits. 

Essays on English Writers. 

Other Poople’s Windows, 6s. &2s. 6a. 

A Man’s Thoughts. 

GESSI, Romoto Pasva, Seven 
Years in the Soudan, 18s. 

GHIBERTI & DONATELLO 
See Great Artists. 

GIBBS, W. A., Jdylls of the 
Queen, 1s., 5s.,& 3s.; Prelude, 1s. 

GIBSON, W. H., Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds, 31s. Gd. 
GILES, E., Australia Twice 
Traversed, 1872-76, 2 vols. 30s. 
GILL, J. See Low’s Readers. 
GILLIAT. See Low’s Stand. 
Novels. 

Giotto, by Harry Quilter, illust. 
15s. See also Great Artists. 

GLADSTONE, W. E. See 
Prime Ministers. 

GLAVE, E. J., Congoland, 
Siw Years’ Adventure, 7s. 6d. 

Goethe’s Faustus, in the original 
rhyme, by Alfred H. Huth, 5s, 

Prosa, by C. A. Buchheim 
(Low’s German Series), 3s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH, O., She Stoops 
to Conquer, by Austin Dobson, 
illust. by HE. A. Abbey, 81s. 


See also Choice Editions, 
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GOOCH, Fanny C., Face to 
Face with the Mexicans, 16s. 

GOODMAN, E. J., The Best 
Tour in Norway, new edit., 7s. 6d. 

GOODYEAR,W. H., Grammar 
of the Letus, Ornament and Sun 
Worship, 63s. nett. 

GORDON, E. A., Clear Round, 
Story from other Countries, 7s. 6d. 

J. EH. H., Physical Treatise 
on Electricity and Magnetism, 8rd 
ed. 2 vols. 42s. 

-— School Electricity, 5s. 


Mis. J. BH. H., Decorative 

Electricity, illust. 12s.; n. ed. 6s. 

Hunice Anscombe, 7s. 6d. 

GOUFFE, Cookery Book,10s. 6d. 

GOUGH, E. J.- See Preachers. 

Gounod, Life and Works, 10s.6d. 

GOWER, Lorp Ronaup, See 
Great Artists. 

GRAKSSI, ftalian Dictionary, 
3s. 6d.; roan, 5s. 

Grant, General, Memo:rs, 6s. 

Great Artists, Illustrated Bio- 
gqraphies, 2s. Gd. per vol. except 
where the price is given, 

Barbizon School, 2 vols. 

Claude Je Lorrain. 

Correggio, 2s. 

Cox and De Wint. 

George Cruikshank, 

Della Robbia and Cellini, 2s. 

Albrecht Diirer. 

Figure Painters of Holland. 
Lord Ronald Gower. 

Fra Angelico, Masaccio, &c. 

Fra Bartolommeo; Leader Scott. 

Gainsborough and Constable. 

Ghiberti and Donatello, by Leader 
Scott, 2s. 6d. 

Giotto, by H. Quilter; 4to, 15s, 

Hogarth, by Austin Dobson. 

Hans Holbein. ; 

Landscape Painters of Holland. 

Landseer, by F. G. Stephens. 

Leonardo da Vinci, by J P. Richter. 


By 


Great Artists —continued. 

Little Masters of Germany, by 
W.B. Scott ; éd. de luwe, 10s. 6d. 

Mantegna and Francia. 

Meissonier, 2s. 

Michelangelo. 

Mulready. 

Murillo, by Ellen KE. Minor, 2s. 

Overbeck, by J. B. Atkinson. 

Raphael, by N. D’Anvers. 

Rembrandt, by J. W. Mollett. 

Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling. 

Romney and Lawrence, 2s. 

Rubens, by Kett. 

Tintoretto, by Osler. 

Titian, by Heath. 

Turner, by Monkhouse. 

-Vandyck and Hals, by P. R. Head. 
Velasquez, by Edwin Stowe. 
Vernet & Delaroche. 

Watteau, by Mollett, 2s. 

Wilkie, by Mollett. 

Great Musicians, biographies, 
edited by F. Hueffer, 3s, each :— 


Bach. Mozart. 
Beethoven. Purcell. 
Cherubini. Rossini. 
English Church Schubert. 
Composers, Schumann. 
Handel. tichard Wagner. 
Haydn. Weber. 
Mendelssohn. 


GRiEB, German Dictionary, un. 
ed. 2 vols., fine paper, cloth, 21s, 

“GRINGO, )) Land: of ‘the 
Aztecs, &s. 

GROHMANN, Camps in the 
Rockies, 12s. 6d. 

ZJROVES. See Low’s Std. Bks. 
GUILLE. Instruction and 
Amusements of the Blind, ill., 5s. 
GUIZOT, History of England, 

jllust. 3 vols. re-issue, 10s. 6d, ea. 
History of France, illust. 
re-issue, 8 vols. 10s. Gd. each. 


Abridged by G. Masson, 5s. 


GUNN, E. S., Romance of 
Paralise, 3s. 6d. 
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GUYON, Mapbame, Life, 6s. 

HADLEY, J., Roman Law, 
7s. 6d. 

HALE, How to Tie Salmon- 
Flies, 12s. 6d. 

HALFORD, F. M., Dry Fly- 
fishing, n. ed. 25s, nett. 

— Floating Flies, 15s, 

HALL, How to Live Long, 2s. 

HALSEY, F. A., Slide Valve 
Gears, 8s. 6d. 

HAMILTON. See 
Philosophers. 

E. fly-fishing for Salmon, 

6s. ; large paper, 10s. 6d. 

Riverside Naturalist, 14s. 

——J.A_,MountainPath,3s. 6d. 

HANCOCK, H.,, Mechanics, 5s. 

HANDEL. See G. Musicians. 


HANDS, T., Numerical Exer- 
cises in Chemistry, 2s. 6d. 

Handy Guide to Dry-fly Fishing, 
by Cotswold Isys, new ed., ls. 

Handy Guide Book to Japanese 
Islands, 6s. 6d. 

HARKUT. Sce Low’s Stand. 
Novels. 

HARRIS, J., Evening Tales, 6s. 

Wi Ba ard Seojassan 
African Sultan, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 
25. 0b 

HARRISON, Mary, Jfodern 
Cookery, 6s. and 38s. 6d. 

Skilful Cook, n. ed. 3s. 6d. 

W., London Houses, Ulust. 
n. edit., 2s. 6d. 

—-— Memor. Paris Houses, 6s. 

HATTON. See Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

HAWEIS,ILR., Broad Church, 
6s, 


English 


Poets in the Pulpit, new 
edit. 6s.; also 3s. 6d. 
— Mrs., Housekeeping, 2s. 6d. 


Beautiful Houses, n.ed. 1s. } 


HAYDN. See Great Musicians, 
HAZLITT. See Bayard Ser. 


HEAD, Percy R. See Illus. 
Text Books and Great Artists. 
HEARN, L., Youma, 5s. 


HEATH, Gertrops, Tell us 
Why, 2s. 6d. 
HEGINBOTHAM, Stockport, 


I, Jiks Le, Ve, Ve l0s.6ctearck- 
HELDMANN, B. See Low’s 

Standard Books for Boys. 
HENTY, G. A. Sce Low’s 

Standard Books for Boys. 


Ricumonp, Australiana, 5s. 
HERNDON, W. H., Life of A. 


Lincoln, 2 vols. 12s. 
HERRICK, R., Poetry Edited 
by Austin Dobson, illust. by E. A. 
Abbey, 42s. 
HERVEY, Gen., Records of 
Crime, Thuggee, \c., 2 vols., 30. 
HICKS, C. S., Our Boys, and 
what to do with Them; Merchant 
Service, 5s. 
Yachts, Boats, and Canoes, 
Design and Construction, 10s. 6d. 
HILL, G. B., Footsteps of John- 
son, 63s. ; édition de luwe, 147s. 
Katuarine St., Gram- 
mar of Palmistry, new ed., 1s. 
HINMAN, R.,, Helectic Physt- 
cal Geography, 5s. 
Hints on proving Wills without 
Professional Assistance, n. ed. 1s. 
Historic Bindings in the Bod- 
leian Library, many plates, 
94s. 6d., 84s., 52s. 6d. and 42s. 
HODDER, E., History of 
South Australia, 2 vols., 24s. 
HOEY, Mrs. Casuer. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 
HOFFER, Caoutchoue §& Gutta 
Percha, by W. T, Brannt, 12s. 6d. 
peveettane C., Paper Making, 
iS 


—— —— 
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HOGARTH: See Gr. Artists, 
and Dobson, Austin. 

HOLBEIN. See Great Artists. 

HOLDER, Cuartes F., Ivory 
King, 8s. 6d.; new ed. 3s. 6. 

- Living Lights, n. ed. 38.6. 


HOLLINGSHEAD, J., My 
Life Time, 2 vols., 21s. 
HOLMAN, '., Life in the 


Royal Navy, 1s. 
Salé Yarns, new ed., 1s. 


HOLMES, O. Wenvett, Before 
the Curfew, 5s, 

Guardian Angel, 2s. and 
2s. 6d. 

—— Over the Tea Cups, 6s. 

— Iron Gate, &c., Poems, 6s. 

Last Leaf, holiday vol., 42s. 
Mechanism in Thought 

and Morats, 1s. 6d. 

Mortal Antipathy, 8s. 6d., 
2s. and ls. 

— Our Hundred Days in 
Europe, new edit. 6s., 3s.6d., and 
2s. 6d., large paper, 15s. 

Poetical Works, new edit., 

2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Works, prose, 10 vols. ; 

poetry, 3 vols.; 13 vols. 84s. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels and Rose Library. 

Homer, Iliad, translated by A. 
Way, violet, 9s); Ve) 9s.; Odys- 
sey, in English verse, 7s. 6d. 

Horace in Latin, with Smart’s 
literal translation , 2s. 6d. ; trans- 
lation only, ls. 6d. 

HOSMER, J., German Litera- 
ture, a short history, 7s. 6d. 

How and where to Fish in 
Ireland, by Hi-Regan, 3s. 6d. 

HOWARD, Buancur W., Tony 
the Maid, 3s. 6d, 

— Sce also Low’s Standard 
Novels, 


HOWELLS, W.D. Undiscovered 
Country, 3s. 6d. and Is. 


HOWORTH, Sir H.H., Glacial 
Nightnare § the Flood, 2 vols., 30s. 


Mammoth and the Flead, 


18s. 

HUEFFER. F. See Great 
Musicians. 

HUGHES, Hvucu Price. See 


Preachers. 
W., Dark Africa, 2s. 
HUGO'S Notre Dame, 10s. 6d. 


HUME, Ferevus, Creature of 
the Night, 1s. See also Low’s 
Standard Novels and ls, Novels. 

HUMFREY, Martan, Obstetric 
Nursing, 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Humorous Art at the Naval 
Behibition, 1s. 

HUMPHREYS, Junnet, Some 
Inttle Britons in Brittany, 2s. 6d. 


MUNTINGDON, The Squire's 
Nieces, 2s, 6d. (Playtime Library.) 

HYDE, A Hundred Years by 
Post, Jubilee Retrospect, Is. 

HYNE, G. J., Sandy Car- 
nvichael, 5s., 3s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


Hymnal Companion to the 
Book of Common Prayer, separate 
lists gratis. 

Tilustrated Text-Boohs of Art- 
Education, edit. by E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., 5s. each. 

Architecture, Classic and Early 
Christian, by Smith and Slater. 
Architecture, Gothic and Renais- 

since, by 'T. Roger Smith. 

German, Flemish, and Dutch 
Painting. 

Painting, Classic and Italian, by 
Head, &c. 

Painting, Unglish and American, 

Sculpture, modern; Leader Scott, 

Sculpture, by G. Redford. 

Spanish and French artists; Smith. 

Water Colour Painting, by Red- 
grave. 
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INDERWICK, F. 

regnum, 10s. 6d. 
— Prisoner of War, 5s. 
King Edward and Neu 
Winchelsea, 10s. 6d. 

Sidelights on the Stuarts, 
new edit. 7s, 6d, 
INGELOW, Jan. 
Standard Novels. 
INGLIS, Hon. James, Our New 

Zealand Cousins, 6s. 
Sport and Work on the 
Nepaul Frontier, 21s. 
—— Tent Life in Tiger Land, 
with coloured plates, 18s. 
IRVING, W., Little Britain, 
10s. 6d. and 6s. 
JACKSON,John, Compendium, 
1s. 


A., Inter- 


See Low’s 


New Style Vertical Writing 
Copy-Books, 1—15, 2d. each. 
New Code Copy-Books, 
25 Nos. 2d. each. 
Shorthand of Arithmetic, 
Companion to Arithmetics,1s. 6d. 
- Theory and Practice of 
Handwriting, with diagrams, 5s. 
JALKSON, Lowis, Ten Cen- 
turies of European Progress, 8s. 6d. 
JAMES, Croaxs, Law and 
Lawyers, new edit. 7s. 6d. 
JAMES and MOLE’S French 
Dictionary, 3s. 6d. cloth ; roan, 5s. 
JAMES, German Dictionary, 
3s. 6d. cloth; roan, 5s. 
JANVIER, | Aztec 
TTouse. 
Books. 
Japanese Books, untearable. 
1. Rat’s Plaint, by Little, 5s. 
2 Smith, Children’s Japan, 8s. 6d. 
3. Bramhall, Niponese Rhymes, 5s. 
4. Princess Splendor, fairy tale. 2s. 


JEFFERIES, Ricnwarp, Ama- 
vyllis at the Fair, 7s, 6d. 
See also Low’s Stan. Books, 


Treasure 
Seealso Low’s Standard 


JEFFERSON, R. L., A Wheel 
to Moscow, 2s, 6d. 

JEPHSON, A. J. M., Emin 
Pasha relief expedition, 21s. 

Stories told in an African 
Forest, 8s. 6d. 

JOHNSTON, H.H., The Congo, 
from its Mouth to Bélobd, 21s. and 
2s. 6d. 


JOHNSTON- LAVIS; 2d, 
South Italian Volcanoes, 15s. 

JOHNSTONE, D. L., Land of 
the Mountain Kingdom, 2s. 6d. 

JOINVILLE. See Bayard Ser. 


JONES, Rev. J. M. — See 
Preachers. 

JULIEN, F., Conversational 
French Reader, 2s. 6d. 

English Students French 

Eeaminer, 2s. 

First Lessons in Conversa- 
tional French Grammar, n,. ed. Ls. 

— French at Home and at 
School, Book I. accidence, 2s.; 

© key, 3s. 

Petites Lecons de Conver- 
sation et de Grammaire, n, ed. 3s. 

-— Petites Legons, with 
phrases, 3s. 6d. 

-— Phrases of Daily Use, 
separately, 6d. 

KARR, H. W. Seton, Shores 
and Alps of Alaska, 16s. 

Keene (C.), Life, by Layard, 
24s,; l.p., 63s. nett; n.ed., 12s. 6d, 

KENNEDY, E. B., Blacks and 
Bushrangers, 5s., 3s. 6d.,and 2s.6d. 

Out of the Groove, 6s. 


KERSHAW, 8S. W., Protest- 


ants from Frames in The Lingish 


Home, 6s, 
KILNER, E. A., Four Welsh 
Counties, 5s. 
KINGSLEY, R. G., Children 
of Westminster Abbey, 5s, 
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KINGSTON, Wa EL. Gr, ‘See 
Low’s Standard Books, 

KIRKALDY, W. G., David 
Kirkaldy’ s Mechanical Testing, 84s. 

KNIGHT, E. F., Cruise of the 
Falcon, 7s. 6d.; new edit. 2s. 6d. 

KNOX, I. W., Boy Travellers 
with H. M. Stanley, new edit. 5s. 

John Boyd's Adventures, 6s. 

KRUMMACHER, Dictionary 
Everyday German, 5s. 

KUNHARDT, C. P., Small 
Yachts, new edit. 50s. 

Steam Yachis, 16s. 

KWONG, English Phrases, 21s. 

LABILLIERE, Federal Bri- 
tain, 6s. 

Lafayette, General, Life, 12s. 

LALANNE, Htching, 12s. 6d. 

LAMB, Cuas., Essays of Elia, 
with designs by C. O. Murray, 6s. 

Landscape Painters of Holland. 
See Great Artists. 

LANDSEER. See Great Artists. 

LANGE, P., Pictures of Nor- 
way, 52s. 6d. 

LANIER, S., Boy’s Froissart, 
7s. 6d.; King Arthur, 7s. 6d.; 
Perey, 7s. 6d. 

LANSDELL, Henry, Through 
Siberia, 2 vols., 30s. 

Russian Central Asia, 

2 vols, 42s. 

Through Central Asia, 12s. 

Chinese Central Asia, 2 
yols., fully illustrated, 36s. 

LARDEN, W., School Course on 
Ifeat, 5th ed., entirely revised, 5s. 

LARNED, W. C., Churches 
and Castles, 10s. 6d. 

LAURENCE, Serauant, Auto- 
biography, 6s. 

LAURIK, A. See Low’s Stand. 
Books. 

LAWRENCE. 


in Great Artists, 


See Romney 


LAYARD, Mrs., West Indies, 

2s. 6d. 

G.S., His Golf Madness, 1s, 

See also Keene. 

LEA, H. C., Inquisition in the 
Middle Ages, 3 vols., 42s. 

LEANING, J., Specifications,4s. 

LEARED, A., Morocco, un. ed. 
16s. 

LEECH, H. J., John Bright's 
Letters, 5s. 

LEFFINGWELL, W. B., 
Shooting, 18s. 

Wald 
10s. 6d, 

LEFROY, W., Dean or Nor- 
WICH. See Bie poner of the Age, 

LEIBBRAND, Dr., This Age 
Ours, 6s. 

Leo XIII. Life, 18s. 

Leonardo da Vinei. 
Artists. 

Interary Works, by J.P. 
Richter, 2 vols. 252s, 

EEVEDDS YEAT SS 3S: 
Low’s Standard Novels. 

LIEBER, Telegraphic Cipher, 
42s nett. 

Like unto Christ. 
Life Series. 

Lincoln, eeranare, true story of 
eee life, 2 2. vals, 12s. 

LITTLE, ARO. ie 
Gorges, n. ed., 10s. 6d. 

See also Japariese Books. 


“owl Shooting, 


See Great 


See 


See Gentle 


Yang-tve 


LITTLE, W. J. KNOX-. Sce 
Preachers of the Age. 
Little Masters of Germany. Seo 


Great Artists. 

LODGE, Life of George Wash- 
ington, 12s. 
LOFTIE, W. J., Orient Line 

Guide, 3s. 6d. 
LONG, James, Farmer's Hand- 
book, ds, 6a. 
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LONGFELLOW, Maidenhood, 
with coloured plates, 2s. 6d. 

Nuremberg, photogravure 

illustrations, 31s. 6d. 

Song of Hiawatha, 21s. 

LOOMIS, L., Astronomy, 8s. 6d. 

LORD, Mrs, Frewen, Tales 
from Westninster Abbey, 2s. 6d. ; 
new edition, ls. 

Tales from St. Pauls, 1s. 

LORNE, Margauis or, Canada 
and Scotland, 7s. 6d. 

See also Prime Ministers. 

Louis, St. See Bayard Series. 

Low’s Chemical Lecture Charts, 
31s. 6d. 

French Readers, ed. by C.F. 

Clifton, I. 3d., II. 3d., III. 6d. 

German Series. See 

Goethe, Meissner, Sandars, and 

Schiller. 

London Charities, annu- 

ally, ls. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 


Infant Primers, I. illus. 
od. 3 IL. illus. 6d. 

Pocket Encyclopedia, with 
plates, 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d. 
Readers, Edited by John 
Gill, Wj .O dare cyl Oda Sih etisns 
IVs 8d“. 1s. 40s. VL, 
1s. 6d. 


Low’s Stand. Library of Travel 
and Adventure. 2s. 6d. per vol. 
Ashe (R. P.), Two Kings of Uganda; 

also 3s. 6d. 

Butler (Sir W. IF.) The Great Lone 
Land: A Record of Travel and 
Adventure in North and West 
America. 

Churchill (Lord R.), Men, Mines, 
and Avimals in South Africa. 
Harris (W. B.), The Land of an 
African Sultan: Travels in Mo- 

rocco, 

Holmes (Dr. O. W,), Our Hundred 
Days in Europe, 


Illustrated Germ.Primer, 1s. 


Low's Stand. Library of Travel— 
continued. 

Johnston (H. H.), The River Congo, 
from its Mouth to Bélébo. 

Knight (H. F.), Cruise of the Faleon : 
A Voyage to South America in a 
Thirty-Ton Yacht; also 3s. 6d. 

Spry (W. J. J.), The Cruise of the 
Challenger ; also 7s. 6d. 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Found Liy- 
ingstone; also 3s. 6d. 

Wingate (Major F. R.), Ten Yeara’ 
Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 
1882-1892 ; also 6s. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 


Low’s Standard Novels, Library 
Edition (except where price is 
stated), cr. 8vo., 6s.; also popular 
edition (marked with *), small 
post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Baker, John Westacott, 3s. 6d. 

Mark Tillotson. 

*Black (William) Adventures in 
Thule. 

The Beautiful Wretch. 

— Daughter of Heth. 

—— Donald Ross of Heimra. 

Green Pastures & Piccadilly. 

—— The Handsome Humes, 

—— Highland Cousins. 

— In Far Lochaber. 

—— In Silk Attire. 

Judith Shakespeare. 

—— Kilmeny. 

—LadySilverdale’s Sweetheart 

—— Macleod of Dare. 

*—_. Madcap Violet. 

—— The Magic Jnk. 

*—_. Maid of Killeena. 

* __. New Prince Fortunatus. 

* The Penance of John Logan, 

* —_ Princess of Thule. 

* 

* 

* 


* * * * 


* 


* KX KK 


% 


Sabina Zembra. 
—— Shandon Bells. 
Stand Fast, Craig Royston! 


*—— Strange Adventures of a 
House Boat. 

*__ Strange Adventures of a4 
Phaeton. 

* Sunrise. 


* Three Feathers, 
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Low’s Stand. Novels—continued. 
*Black (William) White Heather, 
White Wings. 


= Wise Women of Inverness. 
— Wolfenberg. 
Yolande. 
SUE more (R. D.) Alice Lorraine. 
* Christowell. 
*—_ Clara Vaughan. 
* Cradock Nowell. 
of Cripps the Carrier. 
*—_ Tirema, or My Father’s Sin. 
* Kit and Kitty. 
* Lorna Doone. 
re Mary Anerley. 
Perlycross. 
% Springhaven. 
* 


Tommy Upmore. 

Bremont, Gentleman Digger. 

*Brown (Robert) Jack Abbott’s 
Log. 

Byuner, Agnes Surriage. 

—— Begum ’s Daughter. 

Cable (G. W.) Bonaventure, 5s, 

John March, Southerner. 
Carmichael (H.), Rooted in Dis- 

honour, 

Catherwood (M. H.), Lady of Fort 
St. John. 

Coleridge (C. R.) English Squire. 

Craddock, Despot of Broomsedge. 

*Croker (Mrs. B. M.)Some One Else. 

*Cumberland (Stuart) Vasty Deep. 

DeLeon,Under the Stars & Crescent. 

* Edwards (Miss Betham) Half-way. 

Eggleston, Juggernaut. 

Emerson (P, H.), Son of the Fens. 

Hyre-Todd, Anne of Argyle. 

Wrench Heiress in her own Chateau. 

Gilliat, Story of the Dragounades. 

Harkut, The Conspirator. 

*Hatton, Old House at Sandwich. 

ce Three Recruits. 

Hicks (J.), Man from Oshkosh. 

* Hoey (Mrs. Cashel)Golden Sorrow. 

Out of Court. 

Stern Chase. 

* Holmes (O. W.), Guardian Angel. 

* Over the Teacups. 

Howard (Blanche W.) Open Door. 

Hume (Fergus), Fever of Life. 

Gates of Dawn. 


Low’ s Stand, Novels—continued. 

Ingelow (Jean) Don John. 

John Jerome, 5s. 

Sarah de Berenger. 

Lathrop, Newport, 5s. 

Macalpine, A Man’s Conscience. 

ronald (Geo.) Adela Cathcart, 

Guild Court. 

eee Mary Marston. 

*——_ A Dish of Orts. 

“a Stephen Archer, &e. 

* —_. The Vicar’s Daughter. 

Weighed and Wanting. 

Maonee Our Pleasant Vices. 

Martin, Even se Own Familiar 
Friend. - 

Musgrave (Mrs.) ees 

*Oliphant, Innocent. 

Osborn, Spell of Ashtaroth, 5s. 

Penderel (R.) Wilfred Waide. 

Pendleton, Sons of Ham, ds. 

Prince Maskiloff. 

Raife (R.), Sheik’s White Slave. 

*Riddell (Mrs.) Alaric Spenceley. 

Daisies and Buttercups. 

*——. Senior Partner. 

Struggle for Fame. 

* Russell (W. Clark) Betwixt the 
Forelands. 

The Emigrant Ship. 

*____ T'rozen Pirate. 

Jack’s Courtship. 

= John Holdsworth. 

Little Loo, 

The Lady Maud. 

Mrs. Dines’ Jewels. 

—— My Watch Below. 

—— An Ocean Free Lance. 

—— A Sailor’s Swectheart. 

—— The Sea Queen. 

—— A Strange Voyage. 

* Wreck of the Grosvenor. 

Ryce, Rector of Amesty. 

Steuart, In the Day of Battle. 

Kilgroom. 

Stockton. (i. R.) Ardis Claverden. 

Bee-man of Orn, 5s. 

Dusantes and Mr s. Lecks and 

Mrs. Aleshine, 1 vol., 2s, 6d, and 

2s. only. 

Hundredth Man. 

—— The late Mrs. Null. 


* 
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Low's Stand. Novels—continued. 

Stoker (Bram) Snake’s Pass. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Poganuc People. 

Thanet (O.), Stories of a Western 
Town. 

Thomas, House on the Scar, 

Thomson (Joseph) Ulu. 

Tourgee, Murvale Eastman. 

Tytler (S.) Duchess Frances. 

*Vane, From the Dead. 

Polish Conspiracy. 

*Walford (Mrs.), Her Great Idoa. 

Warner, LittleJ ourney in the World, 

Wilcox, Senora Villena. 

Woolson (Constance F.) Anne. 

East Angels. 

For the Major, 5s 

-— Jupiter Lights. 

Yeats (S. L.), Honour of Savelli. 


Low’s Shiliing Novels. 
Edwards, Dream of Millions. 
Emerson, East Coast Yarns. 
Signor Lippo. 

Kvans, Upper Ten. 

Forde, Subaltern, &c. 

Trotter: a Poona Mystery. 
Hewitt, Oriel Penhaligon. 
Holman, Life in the Royal Navy. 
Salt Yarns. 


Hume (F.), Creature of the Night. 


Chinese Jar. 

Ignotus; Visitors’ Book. 
Layard, His Golf Madness. 
Married by Proxy. 

Rux, Roughing it after Gold. 
Through the Mill. 

Vane, Lynn’s Court Mystery. 
Vesper, Bobby, a Story. 


Low’s Standard Books for Boys, 
with numerous illustrations, 
2s. 6d. each; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Ainslie, Priceless Orchid. 

Biart (Lucien) Young Naturalist. 

My Rambles inthe New World. 

Boussenard, Crusoes of Guiana, 

— Gold Seekers, a sequel. 

Butler (Col. Sir Wm.) Red Cloud. 

Cahun (Leon) Captain Mago. 

Blue Banner. 

Céliére, Exploits of the Doctor, 


Low’s Stand. Books for Boys-— 
continued. 

Collingwood,Underthe Meteor Flag 

Voyage of the Aurora. 

Cozzens(S.W.) Marvellous Country. 

Dodge (Mrs.) Hans Brinker. 

Du Chaillu (Paul) Gorilla Country. 

—— Wild Life on the Equator. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Bros. Rantzau. 

Evelyn, Inca Queen. 

Fenn(G.Manville) Offto the Wilds. 

—— Silver Canon. 

The Black Bar. 

Groves (Percy) Charmouth Grange, 

Heldmann (B.) Leander Mutiny. 

Henty (G. A.) Cornet of Horse. 

Jack Archer. 

—— Winning his Spurs. 

Hyne, Sandy Carmichael. 

Janvier, Aztec Treasure House. 

Jefferies (Richard) Bevis, Story of 
a Boy. 

Johnstone, Mountain Kingdom. 

Kennedy, Biacks and Bushrangers. 

Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton. 

—— Captain Mugford. 

—— Dick Cheveley. 

—— Heir of Kilfinnan. 

— Snowshoes and Canoes, 

-—- Two Supercargoes. 

With Axe and Rifle. 

Laurie (A.) Axel Ebersen. 

—— Conquest of the Moon. 

—— New York to Brest. 

Secret of the Magian. 

MacGregor (John) Rob Roy Canoe. 

Rob Roy in the Baltic. 

Yawl Rob Roy. 

Maclean, Maid of the Golden Age. 

Mael, P., Under the Sea to the 
Pole. 

Malan (A. N.) Cobbler of Corni- 
keranium. 

Meunier, Great Hunting Grounds. 

Muller, Noble Words and Deeds. 

Norway (G.) How Martin Drake 
found his Father. 

Perelaer, The Three Deserters. 

Reed (Talbot Baines) Roger Ingle- 
ton, Minor. c 

Sir Ludar. 

Reid (Mayne) Strange Adventures, 
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Low’s Stand. Books jor Boys— 
continued. 

Rousselet (Louis) Drummer-boy. 

King of the Tigers. 

Serpent Charmer. 

Son of the Constable. 

Russell (W. Clark) Frozen Pirate. 

Stanley, My Kalulu. 

Tregance, Louis, in New Guinea. 

Van Hare, Life of a Showman. 

Verne, Adrift in the Pacific. 

Cesar Cascabel. 

— Family without a Name. 

roe of the North Pole, 

Winder (J". H.) Lost in Africa, 


Low’s Standard Series of Girls’ 
Books ey, popular writers, cloth 
gilt, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

Alcott (L. M. ) A Rose in Bloom. 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. 

—— Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. 

—— Wight Cousins, illust. 

— Jack and Jill. 

—— Jimmy’s Cruise. 

Little Men. 

— Little Women & L.Wo. Wedded 

—— Luluw’s Library, illust. 

Recollections of Childhood. 

—— Shawl Straps. 

—— Silver Pitchers. 

—— Spinning- Wheel Stories. 

—— Under tho Lilacs, illust. 

Workand Beginning Again, ill. 

Alden (W. L.) Jimmy Brown, illust. 

-—-— Trying to Find Europe. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’ s Progress, 2s. 

De Witt (Madame) An Only Sister. 

Franc (Maud J.), Stories, 2s. 6d. 
edition, see page 9. 

Holm (Saxe) Draxy Miller’s Dowry. 

Robinson (Phil) Indian Garden, 

Under the Punkah. 

Roe (K, P.) Nature’s Serial Story. 

Saintine, Picciola. 

Samuels, Forecastle to Cabin, illust. 

Sandeau (Jules) Seagull Rock. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Dred. 

—-— Ghost in the Mill, &. 

— Minister’s Wooing. 

—— My Wife and I. 

—— We and our Neighbours, 


Low’s Standard Series of Books 
for Girls—continued. 

Tooley (Mrs.) Harriet B. Stowe. 

Warner, In the Wilderness. 

—— My Summer in a Garden. 

Whitney (Mrs.) Leslie Goldthwaite. 

—— Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. 

—— The Gayworthys. 

—— Hitherto. 

—— Real Folks. 

—— We Girls. 

—— The Other Girls: a Sequel. 

*,* 4 new illustrated list of books 
for boys and girls, with portraits, 
sent post free on application. 


LOWELL, J. R., Among my 
Books, I. and I1., 7s. 6d. each. 
Vision of Sir Launfal, 

illus. 63s. 

LUMMIS, C. F., Tramp, Ohio 
to California, 6s. 

Land of Poco Tiempo 
(New Mexico), 10s. 6d., illust. 
MACDONALD, D., Oceania, 6s. 
— Sweet Scented Flowers, 5s. 
GeorRGE. See Low’s Stand. 

Novels. 

—— Sir Joun A., Life, 16s. 

MACGOUN, Commercial Cor- 
vespondence, 5s. 

MACGREGOR, J., Rob Roy in 
the Baltic, n. ed. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Rob Roy Canoe, new edit., 

3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Yawl Rob Roy, new edit., 
3s. Gd. and 2s. 6d. 

MACKENNA, Brave Men in 
Action, 10s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Sir Morerx, 
Fatal Illness of Frederick the 
Noble, 2s. 6d. 

Essays, 7s. 6. 

MACKINNON ana SHAD- 
BOLT, 8. African Campatgn, 50s. 

MACLAREN,A. See Preachers. 

MACLEAN, H. E. See Low’s 
Standard Books. 
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MACMASTER. 
Standard Novels, 

MACMULLEN, J. M., History 
of Canada, 3rd ed., 2 vols., 25s. 

MACMURDO, E., History of 
Portugs?, 3 vols., 21s. each. 

MAEL, Prerre, Under the Sea 
to the North Pole, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 

MAHAN, Capt. A. T., Admiral 
Farragut, 6s, 

—— Influence of Sea Power 
on the French Revolution, 2 vols. 
(British naval history), 30s. 

Sea Power in History, 18s. 

MAIN, Mrs., My Home in the 
Alps, 3s. 6d. 

Hints on Snow Photo- 

graphy, 1s. 6d. 

See also Burnaby, Mrs. 

MALAN.SeeLow’sStand. Books 

C. F. pz M., Erie and 
Connie’s Cruise, 5s. 

Manchester Library, Reprints 
of Classics, per vol., 6d.; sewed, 
3d. List on application. 

MANLEY, Notes on Fish and 
Fishing, 6s. 

MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. 
See Great Artists. 

MARBURY, Favourite Flies, 
withcoloured plates, &c.,24s.nett. 

MARCH, F. A., Comparative 
Anglo-Sazon Grammar, 12s. 

——Anglo-Saxon Reader, 7s. 6d. 

MARKHAM, <Avm., Naval 
Career during the old war. 14s. 

Ciemexts R., War Be- 
tween Peru and Chili, 10s. 6d. 

MARSH, A. E. W., Holiday 
in Madeira, 5s. 

-— G. P., Lectures on the 
English Language, 18s. 

Origin and History of the 

English Language, 18s, 


See Low’s 


MARSHALL, W. G., Through 
America, new edit. 7s. 6d. 

MARSTON, E., How Stanley 
wrote ‘* In Darkest Africa,’’ 1s. 

See also Amateur Angler, 


Frank’s Ranche, and _ Fresh 
Woods. 
R. B., Walton and Some 


Earlier Angling Writers, 4s. 6d. 
See also Walton’s “ Com- 
pleat Angler.” 
Werstnaxp,  Hminent 
Recent Actors, n. ed., 6s. 
MARTIN, J. W., Float Fish- 
ing and Spinning, new edit. 2s. 
MATHESON, Awnnin, Love's 
Music, and other lyrics, 8s. 6d. 
MATTHEWS, J. W.,. Inewadi 
Yami, 20 Years in §. Africa, 14s. 
MAUCHLINE, Rosgrt, Aine 
Foreman’s Bana book, 21s. 


MAURY, M. F., Life, 12s. 6d. 


MAURY, M. F., Physical Geo- 
graphy and Meteorology of the 


Sea, new ed. 6s. 
H., Recollec- 


MAURY, Gent. 
tions, 7s. 6d. 

MEISSNER, A. L., Children’s 
Own German Book (Low’s Series), 
1s. 6d. 


First German Reader 
(Low’s Series), ls. 6d. 
Second German Meader 


(Low’s Series), ls. 6d. 


MEISSONIER. See Great 
Artists. 
MELBOURNE, Lorp. See 


Prime Ministers. 
MELIO, G. L., Swedish Drill, 
entirely new edition, 2s. 6d. 
Member for Wrottenborough, 
by ARrnuR A’Buckert, 8s. 6d. 
Men of Achievement, 8s.6d. each. 
Noah Brooks, Statesmen. 
Gen. A. W. Greeley, Ezplorers. 
Philip G, Hubert, Inventors. 
W. O. Stoddard, Men of Business. 
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MENDELSSOHN. = Family, 
1729-1847, Letters and Journals, 
new edit., 2 vols., 30s. 

See also Great Musicians, 

MERIWETHER, Lez, Medi- 
tervanentn, new ed., 6s. 

MERRYLEES, J., Carlsbad, 
new edition, 3s. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD, J., Nautical 
Astronomy, 7s. 6d. 

MESNEY,W., Tungking,3s. 6d. 

Metal Workers’ Recipes and 
Processes, by W. T. Brannt, 12s.6d. 

MEUNIER, V. See Low’s 
Standard Books. 

Michelangelo. See Great Artists. 

MIJATOVICH, C., Constan- 
line, 7s. 6d. 

MILL, James. See English 
Philosophers. 

MILLS, J., Alternative Chem- 
istry, answers to the ordinary 
course, ls. 

Alternative Klementary 

Chenuistry, 1s. 6d. ; answers, 1s. 

Js Chemistry for 
students, 3s. 6d. 

MILNE, J., anv BURTON, 
Volcanoes of Japan, collotypes by 
Ogawa, part i., 21s. nett. 

MITCHELL, D.G.(Ik. Marvel) 
Lnglish Lands, Letters and Kings, 
2 vols. 6s. each. 

Writings, new edit. per 
vol. 5s. 

MITFORD, J., Letters, 3s. 6d. 

— Miss, Our Village, illus. 5s. 

MODY, Mrs., German Litera- 
ture, outlines, 1s, 

MOFFATT, W., Zand and 
Work, 5s. 

MOINET. See Preachers. 


MOLLETT, See Great Artists. 


MOLONEY, J. A., With Cap- 
tain Stairs to Katanga, 8s. 6d. 


MONKHOUSE. See G, Artists. | 


Montaigne’s Essays, revised by 
J. Hain Friswell, 2s. 6d. 
MONTBARD (G.), Among the 
Moors, 16s. ; ed. de Luwe, 68s. 
MOORE, J.M., New Zealand for 
Emigrant, Invalid, and Tourist, 5s. 
MORLEY, Henry, English 
Literature in the Reign of Victoria, 
2s. 6d. 
MORSE, E. S., Japanese Homes, 
new edit. 10s. 6d. 
MORTEN,H., Hospital Life, 1s. 
— Illnesses § Accidents, 2s. 6d. 
— & GETHEN, Tales of the 
Children’s Ward, 8s. 6d. 
MORTIMER, J., Chess Player's 
Pocket-Book, new edit. 1s. 
MOSS, F. J., Great South Sea, 
Atolls and Islands, 8s. 6d. 
MOTTI, Pierro, LHlementary 
Russian Grammar, 2s. 6d. 
Russian Conversation 
Grammar, 58.3; Key, 2s. 
MOULE, H.C.G. SeePreachers. 
MOUTON, E., Adventures of a 
Breton Boy, 5s. 
MOXLY, West India Sana- 
torium ; Barbados, 38s. 6d. 
MOZART. See Gr. Musicians. 
MULERTT, H., Gold Fish 
Culture, 5s. 


| MULLER,E. See Low’s Stand- 


ard Books. 
MULLIN, J.P., Moulding and 
Pattern Making, 12s. 6d. 
MULREADY. See Gt. Artists. 
MURDOCH, Ayame San, a Ja- 
panese Romance, 30s. nett. 
MURILLO. See Great Artists. 
MURPHY, Beyond the Ice, 
from Farleigh’s Diary, 3s. 6d. 
MUSGRAV 4, Mrs. See Low’s 

Standard Novels. 
My Comforter, §c., Leligious 

Poems, 2s. 6d. : 
Napoleon I, See Bayard Series. 
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Napoleon I., Decline and Fall of. 
See Wolseley. 

NELSON, Wotrrep, Panama, 
the Canal, &c., 6s. 

Nelson’s Words and Deeds, 3s. 6d. 

NETHERCOTE, Pytchley 
Hunt, 8s. 6d. 

New Zealand, chromos, by Bar- 
raud, text by Travers, 168«. 

NICHOLS, W. L., Quantocks, 
5s.; large paper, 10s. 6d. 

NICOLS, A., Salmonide, 5s. 

Nineteenth Century, a Monthly 
Review, 2s. 6d. per No. 

NISBET, Hume, Life and 
Nature Studies, illustrated, Gs. 

NIVEN,R., Angler’s Lexicon,6s. 

NORMAN, C. B., Corsairs of 
France, 18s, 

NORMAN, J. H., Monetary 
Systems of the World, 10s. 6d. 

Ready Reckoner of Foreign 
and Colonial Eachanges, 2s. 6d. 

NORWAY, 50 photogravures 
by Paul Lange, text by E. J. 
Goodman, 52s. 6d. nett. 

S., How Martin Drake, 
5s. and 2s. 6d. 

NOTTAGE, C. G., In Search 
of a Climate, illust. 25s 

Nugent’s French Dictionary, 3s. 

O'BRIEN, Lifty Years of Con- 
cession to Ireland, 2 vols. 32s. 

OGAWA, Open-Air Life in 
Japan, 15s. nett ; Out of doors Life 
in Japan, 12s. nett. 

OGDEN, J., Fly-tying, 2s. 6d. 

Ohrwalder’s Ten Years’ Cap- 
tivity ; Mahdi’s Camp, 6s. & 2. 6d. 

Orient Line Guide, fourth edit. 
by W. J. Loftie, 3s. 6d. 

ORTOULI, Hvening Tales, done 
into English by J. C. Harris, 6s. 

ORVIS, C. F., Fly Fishing, 
with coloured plates, 12s. 6d. 


OSBORN, H. S., Prospector’s 
Guide, 8s. 6d. 

OTTO, E., French and German 
Grammars, Sc. List on applica- 
tion, 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, 5s, 
Out of Doors Life in Japan, 
Barton’s photos. See Ogawa. 

Out of School at Eton, 2s. 6d. 

OVERBECK. See Great Artists. 

OWEN, Marine Insurance, 15s. 

PAGE, T. N., Marse Chan, 
illust. 6s. 

Meh Lady, a Story of Old 
Virginian Life, illus. 6s. 

PALAZ, A., Industrial Photo. 
metry, 12s. 6d. 

PALGRAVE, R. F. D. Chair- 
man’s Handbook, 12th edit. 2s. 

Oliver Cromwell, 10s. 6d. 


PALLISER, Mrs. Bury, China 
Collector’s Companion, 5s. 

History of Lace, n.ed. 21s, 

PANTON, Homes of Taste,2s.6d 

PARKE, T. H., Emin. Pasha 
Relief Expedition, 21s, 

Tealth in Africa, 5s. 
PARKER, E. H., Chinese dAe- 
count of the Opium War, 1s. 6d. 
J.. Thermo Dynamics, 

10s. 6d. 
PARKS, Leianron, Winning 
of the Soul, §c., sermons, 3s. 6d. 
Parliamentary Pictures and 
Personalities (from the Graphic), 
illust., 5s. ; ed. de luxe, 21s. nett. 
PATTERSON, CAPT., Naw- 
gator’s Pocket Book, &s. ; 
PKACH, Annals of Swainswick, 
near Bath, 10s. 6d. 
Peel. See Prime Ministers. 
PELLESCHI, G., Gran Chaco 
of the Argentine Republic, 8s. 6d. 
PEMBERTON, C.,Tyrol,1s.4d. 
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PENDLETON, L. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

PENNELL, Fishing Tackle, 2s. 

Sporting Fish, 15s, & 30s. 

Penny Postage Jubilee, 1s. 

Pensions for all at Sixty, 6d. 

PERL, H., Venice, 28s. 

PHELPS, E. S., Struggle jor 
Immortality, 5s. 

Samvuen, Life, by W. M. 
Phelps & Forbes-Robertson, 12s. 

PHILBRICK, F. A., ann 
WESTOBY, Post and Telegraph 
Stamps, 10s. 6d. 

PHILLIMORE, C. M., Ztalian 
Literature, new. edit. 3s. 6d. 

SeealsoGt. Artists, Mra An. 

PHILLIPS, L. P., Dictionary 
of Biographical Reference, n.e. 2ds. 

K., Howto Become a Jour- 

nalist, 2s. 6d. 

W., Law of Insurance, 2 
vols. 73s. 6d. 

PHILPOT, H. J., Diabete:, 5s. 

— Diet Tablet, 1s. each. 

PICKARD, S. F., Whittier’s 
Life, 2 vols., 18s. 

PIERCE, Memoir of C. Sum- 
ner, 2 vols., 36s. 

Playtime Library, 2s, 6d. each. 

Charles, Where is Fairy Land? 

Humphreys, Little Britons. 

Huntingdon, Squire’s Nieces. 

PLUNKETT (solid geometry) 
Orthographic Projection, 2s. 6d. 

POE, E. A., Raven, ill, by G. 
Doré, 63s. 

Poems of the Inner Life, 5s. 

Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin,7s. 5d. 

POPE, W. H., Fly Fisher's 
Register, 4s. 

— lI. L., Hlectric Telegraph, 
12s. 6d. 

PORCHER, A,, Juvenile 
French Plays, with Notes, Is. 


PORTER, Noan, Memoir,8s. 6d. 

Portraits of Racehorees, 4 vols. 
126s. 

POSSELT, Structure of Fibres, 
Yarns and Fabrics, 638s. 


Textile Design, ulust. 283. 


POTTER, F.S., Walter Gaydon, 
5s. 

POYNTER. 
Text Books, 


Preachers of the Age, 3s. 6d. ea. 

Living Theology, by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Cantorbury. 

The Conquering Christ, by Rev. A. 
Maclaren. 

Verbum Crucis, by the Bishop of 
Derry. 

Ethical Christianity, by Hugh P. 
Hughes. 

Knowledge of God, by the Bishop 
of Wakefield, 

Light and Peace, by H. R. Reynolds. 

Journey of Life, by W. J. Knox- 
Little. 

Messages to the Multitude, by 
C. H. Spurgeon. 

Christis All, by H. C. G. Moule,M.A. 

Plain Words on Great Themes, by 
J. O. Dykes. 

Children of God, by H. A. Stuart. 

Christ in the Centuries, by A. M. 
Fairbairo. 

Agonie Christi, by Dr. Lefroy. 

The Transfigured Sackcloth, by W. 
L. Watkinson, 

The Gospel of Work, by the Bishop 
of Winchester. 

Vision and Duty, by C. A. Berry. 

The Burning Bush; Sermons, by 
the Bishop of Ripon. 

Good Cheer of Jesus Christ, by C. 
Moinet, M.A. 

A Cup of Cold Water, by J. Morlais 
Jones. 

The Religion of the Son of Man, by 
HE. J. Gough, M.A. 


PRICE, Arctie Ocean to Yellow 


Sea, illust., new ed., 7s. Gd, 


See Illustrated 
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Prime Ministers, a series of 
political biographies, edited by 
Stuart J. Reid, 3s. 6d. each. 

Earl of Beaconsfield, by J. Anthony 
Froude. 


Viscount Melbourne, by Henry 
Dunckley (‘‘ Veraz’’). 

Sir Robert Peel, by Justin 
McCarthy. 


Viscount Palmerston, by the Mar- 
quis of Lorne. 

Lord John Russell, by Stuart J. 
Reid. 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, by 
G. W. E. Russell. 

Earl of Aberdeen, by Baron Stan- 
more. 

Marquis of Salisbury, by H. D. 
Traill. 

Earl of Derby, by G. Saintsbury, 

* * An edition, limited to 250 copies, 
medium 8vo, half vellum, cloth 
sides, gilt top, 9 vols. 41. 4s. nett. 

Prince Maskilof. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

Prince of Nursery Playmates, 
new edit. 2s. 6d. 

PRITT, T. N., North Country 
Flies, coloured plates, 10s. 6d. 
Publisher’s Circular, weekly, 

lid. 

Purcell. See Great Musicians. 

PYLE, Howarp, Robin Hood, 
10s. 6d. 

QUILTER, Harry, Giotto, Life, 
Sc. 15s. See also Great Artists. 

RAFTER & BAKER, Sewage 
Disposal, 24s, 

RAIFE, R., Sheth’s White 

Slave, 6s. 
APHAEL. See Great Artists. 
EDFORD,” Sculpture. See 
Illustrated Text-books. 

REDGRAVE, Century of Eng- 


lish Painters, new ed., 7s. 6d. 


REED, T.B. Sce Low’s St.Bks. 
REID, Maynn, Caprain, See 
Low’s Standard Books, 


REID,StuartJ. See Prime Miz. 

Remarkable Bindings in British 
Museum; 73s. 6d. and 63s. 

REMBRANDT. See Gr. Artists. 

REYNOLDS. Sce Gr. Artists. 

REMUSAT, MADAME DE, 
Memoirs, 7s. 6d. 

Henry R. See Preachers. 

RICHARDS,J.W., Aluminium, 
new edit. 21s. 

RICHTER, Jtalian Art in the 
National Gallery, 42s. 

See also Great Artists. 

RIDDELL, Mrs. J. H. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 

RIPON, Br. or. See Preachers. 

RIVIERE, J., Recollections, 
3s. 6d. 

ROBERTS, Lorn, 
Wellington, 3s. 6d. 
W., English Bookselling, 

earlier history, 3s. 6d. 
ROBERTSON, Dr. Au., Fra 
Paolo Sarpt, 6s. 

Count Campello, 5s. 
ROBIDA, A., Tozlette, coloured 
plates, 7s. 6d.; new ed. 3s. 6d. 
ROBINSON, H. P., Works on 

Photography. List on application. 
ROBINSON, Puit., Noah's 
Ark, n. ed. 3s. 6d. 
Sinners § Saints, 10s. 6d. ; 
new ed. 3s. 6d. 
See also Lew’s Stan. Ser. 
Srers., Wealth and its 
Sources, 5s. 
J. R., Princely Chandos, 
illust., 12s. 6d. 
Last Earls of Barrymore, 
12s. 6d. 
“Old Q? TsvGdsande2 les 
— “ Romeo” Coates, 7s. 6d. 
ROCKSTRO, History of Music, 
new ed. 14s. 


RODRIGUES, Panama Can.,5s, 


Rise of 
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ROE, EF. P. See Low’s St. Ser. 

ROLFE, Pompeii, n. ed., 7s. 6d., 
with Photos, 14s. 

ROMNEY. See Great Artists. 

ROOPER, G., Thames and 
Tweed, 2s. 6d. 

ROSE, J., Mechanical Drawing 
Self-Taught, 16s. 

Key to Engines, 8s. 6d. 

Practical Machinist, new 

ed. 12s, 6d. 

Steam Engines, 31s. 6d. 

Steam Boilers, 12s. 6d. 

iss 


Rose Library. Per vol. 
unless the price is given. 

Alcott (L. M.) Hight Cousins, 2s. 

Jack and Jill, 2s. 

Jimmy’s cruise in the Pina. 

fore, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Little Women. 

—— Little Women Wedded; Nos. 
4 and 5 in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
—— Little Men, 2s.; cl. gt.,3s. 6d. 
Old-fashioned Girls, 2s.; cloth, 

38s. 6d. 

Rose in Bloom, 2s. ; cl. 8s. 6d. 

——- Silver Pitchers. 

—— Under the Lilacs, 2s.; cl.3s.6d. 

—— Work, 2 vols. in 1, cloth, 3s.6d. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Pearl of Orr’s Island. 

—— Minister’s Wooing. 

We and Our Neighbours, 2s. 

—— My Wife and I, 2s. 

Dred, 2s.; cl. gt., 3s. 6d. 

Dodge (Mrs.) Hans Brinker, 1s.; 
cloth, 5s.; 3s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. 

Holmes, Guardian Angel, cloth, 2s. 

Carleton (W.) City Ballads, 2 vols, 
in 1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

—— Legends, 2 vols. in 1, cloth 
gilt, 2s, 6d. 

—— Farm Ballads, 6d. and 9d.; 3 
vols. in 1, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

—— Farm Festivals, 3 vols. in 1, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Farm Legends, 3 vols. in 1, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 

Biart, Bernagius’ Clients, 2 vols. 

Howells, Undiscovered Country, 


Rose Library — Continued. 
Clay (C. M.) Baby Rue. 
—— Story of Helen Troy. 
Whitney, Hitherto, 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
Fawcett (E.) Gentleman of Leisure 
Butler, Nothing to Wear. 
ROSSETTI. See Wood. 
ROSSINI, &c. See Great Mus. 
Rothschilds, by J. Reeves,7s. 6. 
Roughing it after Gold, by Rux, 
new edit. ls. 
ROUSSELET. See 
Standard Books. 
Royal Naval Hxhebition, illus 1s. 
RUBENS. See Great Artists. 
RUSSELL, G.W. E., Gladstone. 
See Prime Ministers. 

H., Ruin of Soudan, 21s. 
—— W. Curarxk, Mrs. Dines’ 
Jewels, cloth, 2s. 6d., boards, 2s. 
Nelson’s Words and Deeds, 

3s. 6d. 

Sailor's Language, 3s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 

Novels. 

W. Howarpn, Prince of 
Wales’ Tour, ill. 52s. 6d. 

Russia's March towards India, 
by an Indian Officer, 2 vols., 16s. 

Russian Art, 105s. 

St. Dunstan’s Library, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

1. A Little Sister to the Wilder- 
ness, by L. Bell. 

2. Corona of the Nantahalas, by 
L. Pendleton. 

3. Two Mistakes, by Sydney Chris- 
tian, 

4, Love Affairs of an Old Maid, 
by L. Bell. 

Saints and their Symbols, 3s. 6d. 
SAINTSBURY, G., Harl of 
Derby. See Prime Ministers. 
SALISBURY, Lorp, See Prime 

Ministers. 
SAMUELS. See Low’s Stan- 


dard Series. 


Low's 
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SAMUELSON, Janes, Grecce, 
her Condition and Progress, 5s. 
SANBORN, KATE, A Truth- 
ful Woman inS. California, 3s. 61. 
SANDARS, German Primer, 1s. 
SANDLANDS, How to Develop 

Vocal Power, 1s. 
SAUER, EuropeanCommerce,5s. 
Italian Grammar (Key, 
2s.), 5s. 
Spanish Dialogues, 2s. 6d. 
—— Spanish Grammar (Key, 
2s.), 5s. 
—— Spanish Reader, 3s. 6d. 
SCHAACK, Anarchy, 16s. 
SCHERER, Essays in English 
Literature, by G. Saintsbury, 6s. 
SCHILLER’S Proga, 2s. 6d. 
SCHUBERT. See Great Mus. 
SCHUMANN. Sce Great Mus. 
SCHWAB, Age of the Horse 
ascertained by the teeth, 2s. 6d. 
SCHWEINFURTH, feart of 
Africa, 2 vols., 8s. 6U. cach. 
Scientific Education of Doys, 6s. 
SCOTT, Leaver, Renaissance 
of Art in Italy, 31s. 6d. 
See also Great Artists and 
Tlust. Text Books. 
Str GILBert, 
graphy, 18s. 
Scribner's Magazine, monthly, 
1s.; half-yearly volumes, 8s. 6d. 
Sea Stories. See Russell in 
Low’s Standard Novels. 
SENIOR, W., Near and Far, 2s. 
— Waterside Shetches, 1s. 
SEVERN, Josupn, Life, Letters, 
and Friendships, by Sharp, 21s. 
Shadow of the Rock, 2s. 6d. 
SHAFTESBURY., See English 
Philosophers. 
SHAKESPEARE, ed. by R. G. 
White, 3 vols. 36s.; 1. paper, 63s. 
— Annals; Life § Work, 2s. 


Autobio- 


SHAKESPEARE, 
1603, 7s. Gd. 

Feroines, by living paint- 
ers, 105s. 

—— Homeand Haunts of, 315s. 

Macbeth, with etchings, 
105s. and 52s. 6d. 

Songs and Sonnets. See 

Choice Editions. 

SHALER, N. 8., The U.S. of 
America, 36s. 

SHEPHERD, British School 
of Painting, 2nd edit. 5s, and 1s. 

SHERMAN, GEnt., Letters, 16s. 

SHUMWAY, Tuberculosis, 
3s. 6d. nett. 

SIDNEY, Sim Pump, Area- 


dia, new ed.,, 6s. 


Hamlet, 


SIMSON, Ecuador and the 
Putumayor River, 8s. 6d. 
SKOTTOWE, Hanoverian 


Ivings, new edit. 3s. 6d. 

SLOANK, T. O., Home Experi- 
ments in Science, Gs. 

SLOANE, W. M., French War 
and the Revolution, 7s. 6d. 

SMITH, Cartes W., Theories 
and Remedies for Depression in 
Trade, §c., 2s. 

Commercial Gambling the 

Cause of Depression, 8s. 6d. 

G., Assyria, 18s 

—— Chaldean Account of 
Genesis, new edit. by Sayce, 18s. 

Sypney, Life, 21s. 

——T.AssHEton, Reminiscences 
by Sir J. B. Wilmot, 2s.6d. and 2s. 

T. Rocrr. Sce Illustrated 

Text Books, 

W. A., Shepherd Smith, 
the Universalist, 8s. 6d. 

—— HAMILTON, and’ LE- 
GROS’ French Dictionary, 2 vols. 
16s., 21s., and 22s, 

SMITT, Pror., Scandinavia 
Fishes, 2 Parts, 252s. nett. 


————— 
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SNOWDEN (J. K.), Tales of 
the Yorkshire Wolds, 3s. 6d. 

SOMERSET, Our Village Life, 
with coloured plates, 5s. 

SPIERS, French Dictionary, 
new ed., 2 vols. 18s., half bound, 
21s, 

SPRY. See Low’s Standard 
Library of Travel. 

SPURGEON, C. H. 
Preachers. 

STANLEY, H. M., Congo, new 
ed., 2 vols., 21s. 

Coomassie& Magdala,3s.6d. 

Early Travels, 2 vols., 
12s. 6d. 

—— Hmin’s Rescue, 1s. 

—— In Darkest Africa, 2 vols., 
42s.; new edit. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
— My Dark Companions and 

their Strange Stories, illus. 7s. 6d. 
See also Low’s Standard 
Library and Low’s Stand. Books. 
START, Lvercises in Mensura- 
tion, 8d. 
STEPHENS. See Great Artists. 
STERNE. See Bayard Series. 
STERRY, J. Asnsy, Cucumber 


Chronicles, 5s. 

STEUART, J. A., Letters to 
Living Authors, new edit. 2s. 6d. ; 
édit. de luwe, 10s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. — 

STEVENI (W. B.). Through 
Famine-Stricken Russia, 3s. 6d. 
STEVENS, J. W., Leather 

Manufacture, illust. 18s. 

STEWART, Ducatp, Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy, 3s. 6d. 

STOCKTON, F.  R., Ardis 
Claverden, 6s. 

Clocks of Rondaine, 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Lecks, 1s, 

— The Dusantes, a sequel 
to Mrs, Lecks, 1s. 


See 


STOCKTON, F. R., Personally 
Conducted (tour in Europe), illust. 
7s. 6d. 

Rudder Grangers Abroad, 

2s. 6d. 

Schooner Merry Chanter, 

2s. 6d. and Is. 

Squirrel Inn, illust. 6s. 

Story of Viteau, 5s., 3s.6d. 

—- Three Burglars, 2s. & 1s. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

STODDARD, W. O., Beyond 
the Rockies, 7s: 6d. 

STOKER, Bram, Under the 
Sunset, Christmas Stories, 6°. 

Snake’s Pass, 3s. 6d. 

STORER, F. H., Agriculture 
and Chemistry, 2 vols., 25s. 

Stories from Scribner, illust., 
6 vols., transparent wrapper. 
ls. 6d.each ; cloth, top gilt, 2s. 
each. 

1. Of New York. |4. Of the Sea. 

2. Of the Railway. |5. Of the Army. 

3. Of the South. (6. Of Italy. 

Story of My Two Wives, 3s. 6d. 

STOWE, Mrs., flowers and 
Fruit from Her Writings, 3s. 6d. 

Life... her own Words 

Wr elictlers Cig Los, 

Life, for boys and girls, by 

S. A. Tooley, 5s., 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

Little Foxes, cheap edit. 

1s.; also 4s. 6d. 

Minister's Wooing, 2s. 

Pearl of Orr's Island, 
3s. 6d. and 1s. 

—_ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with 
126 new illust. 2 vols. 16s. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels andLow’s Standard Series. 

STRACHAN, J., New Guinea, 
Eeplorations, 12s. 

STRANAHAN, French Paint- 
ing, 21s. 
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STRICKLAND, F., Engadine, 
new edit. 5s. 

STRONGH, S. E., & EAGAR, 
English Grammar, 3s. 

STUART, E. A. See Preachers. 

Esme, Claudex’s Island, 


6s. 

STUTFIELD,. Hl Maghreb, 
8s. 6d. 

SUMNER, C., Memoir, vols. 
iii., iv., 36s. 

Sylvanus Redivivus, 10s. 6d. ; 
new ed., 3s. 6d. 

SYNGE, G. M., Ride through 
Wonderland, 3s. 6d. 

SZCZEPANSKI, Technical 
Literature, a directory, 2s. 

TMINE, | A Ave sOriganes: 
I. Ancient Regime and French 
Revolution, 3 vols., 16s. ea.; 
Modern, I. and II., 16s. ea. 

TAUNTON, Celebrated Race- 
horses, 126s. 

Equine Celebrities, 25s. 

TAYLER, J., Beyond the Bustle, 


6s. 
TAYLOR, Hannis, Lnglish 
Constitution, 18s. 
Mrs. Bayarp, Letters to 
a Young Housekeeper, fs. 
R. L., Analysis Tables, 1s. 
—- Chemistry, n. ed., 2s. 
—— Students’ Chemistry, 5s. 
and 8. PARRISH, Chemi- 
cal Problems, with Solutions, 2s.6d. 
Techno-Chemical Receipt Book, 
by Brannt and Wahl, 10s. 6d. 
THANET, Stories of « Western 
Town (United States), 6s. 
THAUSING, Malt § Beer, 45s. 
THEAKSTON, British Angling 
Flies, illust., 5s. 
Thomas a@ Kempis 
Book, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Text-Book, 2s. 6d. 
THOMAS, Bertua, House on 
the Scar, Tale of South Devon, 6s. 


Birthday- 


THOMSON, JoszeH. See Low’s 
Stan. Lib. and Low’s Stan. Novs. 

W., Algebra, 5s. ; without 
Answers, 4s. fd.; Key, 1s. 6d. 

THORNDYKE, Suerman’s, 
Letters, 16s. 

PHORINION S| We Puain, 
Heads, and what they tell us, 1s. 
THOREAU, H.D., Life, 2s. 6d. 
THORODSEN, J P., Lad and 

Lass, 6s. 

TILESTON, Mary W., Daily 
Strength, 5s.and 3s. 6d. 

TINTORETTO. See Gr. Art. 

TITIAN. See Great Artists. 

TODD, AurHarus, Parliamen- 
tary Government in England, 2 
vols., 15s, 

Eyre, Ann2 of Argyle, 6s. 

—  M. L, Total Eclipses, 
3s. 6d. 

TOLSTOT, A. K., The Terrible 
Czar, a Romance of the time of 
Ivan the Terrible, new ed. 2s. 6d. 

TOMPKINS, Through David's 
Realm, illust. by author, 5s. 

TOURGEE. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Novels. 

TRACY, A., Rambles Through 
Japan without a Guide, 6s. 

TRAILL. See Prime Ministers. 

Mrs. -C. P., Pearls and 
Pebbles. 8s. 6d. 

TURNER, J. M. W. See Gr. 
Artists. 

Twentieth Century Practice of 
Medicine, 20 vols., 420s, 

TYACKE, Mrs., How I shut 
my Bears, illust., 7s. 6d. 

TYTLER, Saran. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

UPTON, H., Dairy Farming, 
2s. 

Valley Council, by P. Clarke, 


6s. 
VANDYCK and HALS. See 
Great Artists, 
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VAN _ DYKE, J..C., “Art for 
Art's Sake, 7s. 6d. 
VANE, Denzit, 
Mystery, 1s. 
See also Low’s St. Nov. 
Vane, Young Sir Harry, 18s. 
VAN HARE, Showman’s Life, 
Fifty Years, new ed., 2s. 6d. 
VELAZQUEZ. See Gr. Artists. 
and MURILLO, by C. B. 
Curtis, with etchings, 3ls. 6d. 


Lynn's Court 


VERNE, J., Works by. Sce 
page 31. 
Vernet and WDelaroche. See 


Great Artists. 
VERSCHUUR, G., At the An- 
tipodes, 7s. 6d. 
VINCENT, Dr. C., Chant-book 
Companion, 2s. and 4s. 
Mrs. Howarv, 40,000 
Miles over Land and Water, 2 vols. 
21s.; also 3s. 6d. 
Newfoundland to Cochin 
China, new ed. 3s. 6d. 
— China to Peru, Ts. 6d. 
WAGNER. See Gr. Musicians, 
WAHNSCHAFFE,  Screntific 
ee of Sow, by Branunt, 
5 OO. 
WAKEFIELD, Biswop 
See Preachers. 
WALFORD, Mrs. L. B. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 
WALL, Tombs of the Kings 
of England, 21s. 
WALLACE, L., Ben Hur, 2s. 
— Proressor, Australia, 21s. 
WALLACK, L., Memoirs,7s.6d. 
WALLER, Silver Sockets, 6s. 
WALTON, Iz., Angler, Lea and 
Dove edit. by R. B. Marston, 
with photos., 210s, and 105s. 
— T.H., Coul-mining, 25s. 
WARBURTON, Cou., Jace- 
horse, How to Buy, Sc., 6s. 
WARDROP, Ot., Kingdom of 
Georgia, 14s, 


OF, 


WARNER, C. D. See Low’s 
Stand. Novels and Low’s Stand. 
Series. 


WARREN, W. F., 
Found, illust. 12s. 6d. 
WATKINSON. Sce Preachers, 
WATSON, J., Handbook for 
Farmers, 4s. 6d. 
J. B., Swedish Revoiution, 
12s. 


WATTEAU. See Great Artists. 
WEBER. See Great Musicians. 
WELLINGTON. See Bayard 


Series. 
Rise of. See Roberts. 
WELLS, H. P., Salmon Fisher- 
man, Gs. 


Fly-rods & Tackle, 10s. 6d. 
WENZEL, Chemical Products 


of the German Empire, 25s. 

WESTGARTH, Australasiun 
Progress, 12s. 

WESTOBY, Postage Stamp., 
5s. 

WESTON, J., Night in the 
Wo ds, 3s. 6d. 

Whincop’s Pocket Chess Board, 
5s. 

WHITH, R. Grant, Hngland 
Without and Within, 10s. 6d. 

Hvery-day English, 103.6d. 

Studies in Shakespeare, 

Gd. 

Words 

new edit. 5s. 

W., Our English Homer, 
Shakespeare and his Plays, 6s. 

WHITNEY, Mrs. See Low’s 
Standard Series. 

WHITTIER,  Sé. 
Guest, 5s. 

Life, by Pickard, 18s. 

Text and Verse for Every 
Day in the Year, selections, 1s, 6d. 

WILCOX, Marrion. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 


Paradise 


10s, 
and their Uses, 


Gregory's 
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WILKIE. See Great Artists. 
WILLS, Persia as it ts, 8s. 6d. 
WILSON, Health for the People 
Ts. 6d. 
Mrs. R., Land of the Tut, 
7s. 6d. 
— H. W., Ironclad Warfare. 
WINCHESTER, BisHor oF. 
See Preachers of the Age. 
WINDER, Lost in Africa. See 
Low’s Standard Books. 
WINGATE. See Ohrwalder. 
WINSOR, J., Columbus, 21s. 
—— Cartier to Frontenac, 15s. 
History of America, § vols. 
per vol. 30s. and 63s. 
Mississippi Basin, 21s. 
With Havelock from Allahabad, 
2s. 6d. 
WITTHAUS, Chemistry, 16s. 


WOLLASTON, A. N., Anwar- | 


i-Swhali, 15s. 

English-Persian Diction- 
ary, 31s. 6d. 

Half Hours with Muham- 
mad, 3s. 6d. - 


WOLSELEY, Lorp, Decline | 


and Fall of Napoleon, 3s. 6d. 
Woman's Mission, Congress 

Papers, edited by the Baroness 

Burdett-Coutts, 10s. 6d. 


WOOD, Estuer, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement,with illustrations from 
Rossetti’s paintings, 12s. 6d. 

Sir Everyn, Life, by 
Williams, 14s. 

Cavalry in the Waterloo Cam- 
paign, 3s. 6d. 

WOOLSEY, Communism and 
Socialism, 7s. 6d. 

International Law, 18s. 

Political Science, 2 v. 380s. 

WOOLSON, C. Fenimore. 
See Low’s Standard Novels. 

WORDSWORTH. See Choice. 

Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” 
See Low’s Standard Novels. 

WRIGHT, H., Priendship of 
God, 6s. 

T.,Town of Cowper, 33. 6d. 

WRIGLEY, Algiers Illus/vatedl, 
100 views in photograyvure, 45s. 

Written to Order, 62. 

YEATS, 8S. LEVETT, Honour 
of Savelli, 6s. 

YORKE DAVIES, Dr., Health 
and Condition, 3s. 6d. 

Ziemssen’s Medicine, £18 18s. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, Carr. G. 
J., On Short Leave to Japan, 6s. 


y*» Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., are 
the publishers of a number of works in the Eastern Languages 
—Hindustani, Bengali, Sanscrit, Persian, Arabic, &c.—which 
were formerly issued by Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co., Ltd. 

Many of these books are used as Text-books in the Examinations 


for the Indian Oivil Service and the Indian Staff Corps, also as 
Class-books in Colleges and Schools in India, 


Complete Catalogue of Works in the Oriental Languages forwarded 
on application. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp,, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, B.C, 
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BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 


———_————___., 


Large Crown 8&yo. {and from 9 oe pp. Containing the whole of the 
Pb full-page illustrations text with some illustrations. 
Handsome lainer _ Cloth 
woes cloth bind- Phir SET Sa NA 
, ing, gilt plain Sdace, Limp cloth. 
edges. Alege smaller 
ree Trt aie A type. 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea. ee Sop de Ss. de 8. d, 
Parts I, ae IT, A . ‘ BU ok ae vag 270 
Hector Servadac. . ... - 10 6 5 0 8 € 20 
The Fur Country. . . 10 6 5 0 3 6 2 0 
The Earth to the Moon and a 10 6 5 0 ( 2vols., 2vols., 
Trip round it mates ak t 2s. ea. Ls: a 
Michael Strogoff . . : 10 6 5 0 3 6 2 0 
Dick Sands, the Boy Captain : 10 6 5 0 3 6 2 0 
eee Weeks ina Balloon. . . a6 2 6 2 0 10 
ventures of Three English- 2 
men and Three Riccinns ems ; ae ea De 1 0 
Round the World in EAghS Zen CFS: 3 6 2 0 1 @ 
A Floating City 0 cmtt g- Stet 6 afi 250 ian 
The Blockade Runners. . . 5) ee Ge 20 i @ 
Dr. Ox’s Experiment 0 — — 2 0 1 0 
A Winter amid the Ice . — _ 2 0 10 
Survivors of the “ Chancellor”. 7 6 3 6 If 3 6 20 
Martin Paz. . | 20 { EEO 
The Mysterious Island, 3 vols.: — 22 6 10 6 6 0 3 0 
I. Dropped from the Clouds 7 6 3 6 2 0 i 
II. Abandoned. . om 7-6 3 6 2a 1 0 
Ili. Secret of the Island ; ne 3 6 2 0 LO 
The Child of the Cavern . 7 6 3 6 2 0 PRO 
The Begum’s Fortune . . “26 3 6 2 0 LO 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman 7 6 8G 2 0 10 
The Steam House, 2 vols.:— 
I, Demon of Cawnpore 7 6 3 6 2 0 130 
II. Tigers and Traitors. . foe 3 6 2 0 1, 
The Giant Raft, 2 vols.:— ) 
I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon ih oh 2 0 1 0 
II. The Cryptogram . é a) GE 8 6 2 0 2) 
The Green Ray ac, Se 5-0 3 6 2 0 © 
Godfrey Morgan . . eee Fin6 3 6 2050 EO 
Keraban the Inflexible: -- 
I. Captain of the “ Guidara” Zh Me 3.6 2 0 10 
II. Scarpante the Spy . “ & 3 6 i) 10 
The Archipelago on Fire . 7.26 3 6 2 0 10 
The Vanished Diamond ano 3 6 2 0 1 0 
Mathias Sandorf . 10 6 5 O 3 6 |2volsl O each 
Lottery Ticket. t 6 3 6 2 0 1 0 
The Clipper of the Clouds ye 3 6 2 0 1 0 
North against South ‘ 76 3. 6 — 2vols1 O each 
Adrift in the Pacific . . 6 0 2 6 
The Flight to France . . 7 6 3 6 2 0 1 0 
The Purchase of the North Pole 6 0 2 6 
A Family without a Name . . 6 0 2 6 
Cesar Cascabel. . . . . : 6 0 2 6 


Mistress Branican; Castle of the Carpathians; Foundling Mick; Captain Antifer ; 
Screw Island in the press), 6s. only. 
—. Us Eee Eee eee 
*.* Special issue in eight cases of five books each, in a bow, 4s, per bow. 
Oxgenuaren TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 38 vols. 8vo, 600 pp., 100 full-page illustrations, 7s. 6d., 
ilt edges, 9s. each:—(1) Tur ExpLoration oF THe Worwp. (2) Tur Great NAVIGATORS OF THB 
IGHTBENTH CznruRy. (3) Tax Gear ExrLogens OF THE NINETEENTH CENTUBY, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A Monthly Review. Edited by James Knowtes. Price Half-a- 


Crown. 


Amongst the Contributors the following representative names may be 
mentioned: The Right Hon. W. EH. Gladstone, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., Earl Grey, the Earl of Derby, Lord Acton, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. Algernon C. Swinburne, Mr. Leslie 
Stepher, Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Edward Hamley, Professor Goldwin 
Smith, and Professor Max Miller. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
A Superb Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 


Containing Contributions from the pens of many well-known Authors, 
among whom may be mentioned, George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, J. M. 
Barrie, Sir Walter Besant, Bret Harte, Henry James, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Sir Edwin Arnold, Andrew Lang, Sarah Orme Jewett, H. M. 
Stanley, R. H. Stoddard, Frank R. Stockton, &e. 


iy 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 7G 


and Booksellers’ Record of British and Foreign Litera- 
ture. Weekly. Every Saturday. Price Three-Halfpence. Sub- 


scription: Inland, Twelve Months (post free), 8s. 6d.; Countries 
in the Postal Union, 11s. ; 


THE FISHING GAZETTE. 


A Journal for Anglers. Edited by R. B. Marston, Hon. Treas. 


of the Fly Fishers’ Club, Published Weekly, price 2d. Subscrip- 
tion, 10s. 6d. per annum. 


The Gazette contains every week Twenty folio pages of Original 


Articles on Angling of every kind. The paper has recently been much 
enlarged and improved. 


** An excellent paper.”—TZhe World, 


ON WATCH! 


A High-Class Monthly Journal of Naval News and Literature. 
Price ld, 


OUR CELEBRITIES. 
Photographs of Celebrities by Walery, accompanied with bio- 


graphical letterpress. 2s. 6d. per number. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Ferrer Lang, FLEEt Street, E.C. 
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